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THE  GENOA  TOUKNAMENT. 

Ei’ROPE  lias  become  a  vast  hospital,  the  inmates  of  which  must 
nurse  each  other  or  perish,  and  the  avowed  object  of  the  Genoa 
Conference  was  to  get  them  to  begin.  The  initiative  stands  to 
the  credit  of  the  British  Prime  Minister,  who  is  thoroughly 
conversant  with  their  deplorable  condition,  for  which  he  himself 
is  largely  responsible.  It  is  only  fair  to  add,  however,  that  he 
is  now  truly  repentant,  and  bent  on  making  full  reparation,  so 
far  as  that  is  feasible.  But  it  no  longer  rests  with  him.  He 
was  one  of  the  principal  promoters  of  the  Versailles  Treaty, 
which  has  since  demoralised  Euro^ie  and  impoverished  Great 
Britain.  At  that  time  he  was  well  aware  of  the  nature  of  the 
instrument  which  he  was  helping  to  forge,  yet  he  engaged  in 
the  work  against  his  better  judgment  and  his  ethical  sense.  The 
same  spirit  of  what,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  one  may  term 
narrow  parliamentarism  pervaded  his  conception  of  the  task  of 
the  Conference  which  was  to  undo  by  indirect  means  in  Genoa 
his  handiwork  of  Versailles. 

During  the  past  three  years,  however,  the  Versailles  Treaty 
has  taken  root,  and  many  States  now  regard  it  as  the  Magna 
Charts  of  Europe.  Under  the  leadership  of  M.  Poincare  the 
delegates  of  these  countries  put  forth  every  effort  to  keep  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  from  effecting  his  object,  and  they  confined  them¬ 
selves  to  the  use  of  the  weapons  with  which  he  himself  had 
supplied  them.  This  line  of  action  was  so  natural  that  it  could, 
and  should,  have  been  foreseen  and  counteracted.  But  the 
British  Premier  trusted  to  the  force  of  his  personality  and  the 
®agic  of  his  word  to  overcome  opposition,  convened  the  world 
Parliament,  and  let  loose  violent  passions  and  bitter  hatreds 
which  had  theretofore  been  latent,  and  which  render  the  latter 
state  of  Europe  worse  than  the  former. 

Thus  the  thirteenth  Conference  was  at  bottom  a  duel  between 
the  two  Allied  Prime  Ministers,  and  its  piquancy  lay  in  the 
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circumstance  that  one  of  these  statesmen  continually  belauded 
the  aims  of  the  world  Parliament  which  he  was  labouring  to 
thwart,  while  the  other  proclaimed  his  unshaken  faith  in  the 
Versailles  Treaty  which  he  was  pressing  every  lever  to  pulverise. 
Once  the  battle  began,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  fought  with  unflagging 
energy,  buoyantly  undergoing  the  daily  and  hourly  strain  and 
vicissitudes  of  a  situation  fraught  with  unprecedented  difficulties 
and  dangers.  His  optimism,  which  was  contagious,  bordered  on 
presumption.  In  this  respect  he  remhided  one  of  William  the 
Silent,  who  needed  not  hope  in  order  to  undertake  a  task  nor 
the  stimulus  of  success  to  persevere  in  it.  Few  statesmen  have 
done  battle  more  keenly  or  with  greater  alertness  than  the 
British  Premier,  nor  has  any  parliamentary  fighter  displayed 
such  inexhaustible  patience  and  conciliatoriness  in  dealing  with 
wily  adversaries  and  clumsy  friends.  In  resourcefulness  and 
adaptability,  too,  the  Prime  Minister  has  no  equal.  He  was 
ready  to  make  the  most  risky  experiments,  trusting  to  the 
wizardry  of  his  skill  to  attain  his  ends.  His  vessel  was  so  cun¬ 
ningly  trimmed  that  its  sails  caught  every  whiff  of  wind  that 
blew,  and  he  handled  the  rudder  so  adroitly  that  for  a  long  while 
he  steered  clear  of  many  of  the  dangerous  reefs  and  quicksands. 
Eloquence  and  suasiveness  marked  his  statement  of  the  case  for 
peace,  ueighbourliness,  and  constructive  work.  He  appealed  m 
turn  to  the  judgment,  the  material  interests,  the  moral  sense  of 
his  fellow-workers  and  to  the  highest  ideas  involved  in  the 
problem — in  fine,  to  every  consideration  which  he  himself  had 
ignored  at  Versailles.  He  made  compromise  after  compromise, 
offered  concession  after  concession,  and  went  to  the  point  of 
revolutionising  the  traditional  doctrine  of  private  property  in 
order  to  create  some  ground  for  an  understanding. 

But,  as  I  pointed  out  in  a  previous  article,  the  Conference 
scheme  was  tainted  with  an  original  sin  which  obviously  doomed 
it  to  failure  from  the  outset — the  ground  ideas  of  the  problems 
to  be  mooted  and  solved  had  been  set  aside  with  common  con¬ 
sent.  They  were  to  be  steadfastly  ignored  as  though  they  had 
no  connection  with  the  work  in  hand,  and  the  result  was  that 
the  two  interested  and  discordant  groups  of  negotiators  found 
themselves  on  different  planes  of  thought  and  argument.  Now 
the  British  Premier’s  strength  does  not  lie  in  speculation  or 
systematic  conceptions.  He  is  a  trading  statesman  who  strikes 
the  best  bargain  he  can  get  and  is  utterly  averse  to  quitting 
the  market  without  having  completed  a  "  deal  ”  of  some  kind. 
But  before  the  market  opened  he  was  outwitted  by  his  French 
colleague,  and  he  failed  to  recover  the  lost  ground. 

One  may  fairly  dub  Mr.  Lloyd  George  the  British  Samson, 
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jho  had  his  locks  shorn  at  Versailles,  was  blinded  at  Cannes, 
jnd  was  expected  to  grind  for  the  Philistines  in  Genoa.  And 
jg  the  stern  realities  of  tho  situation  were  forcibly  borne  in 
upon  him,  he  took  to  toying  with  the  pillars  of  the  social  edifice, 
whereupon  the  Pope  dangled  before  the  eyes  of  the  Philistines 
a  grim  picture  of  the  coming  catastrophe. 

The  Conference,  as  we  know,  was  to  be  chiefly  economic 
and  practical,  but  in  response  to  the  movement  impressed  upon 
it  in  Paris  it  soon  became  political  and  theoretic.  In  lieu  of  a 
series  of  plain  talks  among  serious  business  men  the  world  was 
treated  to  a  quick  succession  of  oratorical  firew'orks,  of  tactical 
(eints,  ambushes,  ruses,  and  surprises.  “  Mr.  Lloyd  George,” 
remarked  a  witty  foreigner,  “  made  the  mistake  of  taking  a  galaxy 
of  eminent  experts  with  him  to  Italy  instead  of  surrounding 
himself  with  a  set  of  clever  poker  players.”  Most  of  the  posi- 
liye  as  well  as  the  main  negative  results  associated  with  Genoa 
came  as  painful  surprises  to  the  British  Premier  :  the  Eusso- 
German  Treaty,  the  Pranco-Belgian  combination,  the  Italo- 
Torkish  arrangement,  the  reports  about  the  Royal  Dutch  and 
Shell  Co.,  the  consequent  division  of  Europe  into  two  camps, 
and  at  last  the  breakdown  of  the  Conference. 

From  the  first  the  French  Administration  had  been  tugging 
in  a  direction  diametrically  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  British 
and  Italian  Governments  were  pulling.  This  was  natural  and 
inevitable,  for  M.  Poincare  is  in  earnest  about  upholding  the 
Versailles  Treaty.  The  story  of  the  Anglo-French  negotiations, 
since  the  Cannes  meeting,  has  been  described  as  the  story  ”  of 
attempted  organisation  and  systematic  obstruction.”  M.  Briand 
was  overthrown  by  M.  Poincare,  an  exquisite  despatch  writer, 
who  forthwith  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  conferences,  peripatetic 
diplomacy,  plain  talking  and  dealing.  His  Note  on  this  subject 
to  the  British  Foreign  Office,  appealing  for  a  return  to  the  old 
traditional  method  of  correspondence,  is  one  of  the  most 
masterly,  elaborate,  and  finished  State  documents  ever  penned. 
Instead  of  answering  it  in  writing,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  betook 
himself  to  Boulogne,  confronted  the  Dictator  of  Europe,  over¬ 
whelmed  him  with  arguments  weighted  with  the  force  of  his 
personality,  and  won  a  Pyrrhic  victory.  The  British  Premier  is 
»this  best  when  dealing  face  to  face  with  his  fellows,  his  main 
idvantage,  on  such  occasions,  lying  in  the  magic  of  his  word 
*nd  the  charm  of  his  manner.  But  the  opportunity  to  wield 
diis  force  in  Genoa  was  denied  him.  M.  Poincar4  indeed  gave 
’fey  reluctantly  and  assented  gracefully  to  the  proposed  Con- 
l*r6Dce,  but,  instead  of  personally  encountering  his  British  col- 
there,  he  decided,  like  Ulysses,  to  remain  fastened  to 
I  I  2 
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the  mast  while  listening  to  the  strains  which,  were  he  on  the 
six)t  and  free,  might  have  fascinated  and  unmanned  him,  and 
he  delegated  an  eloquent  reporter  to  Genoa  as  his  substitute 
From  that  moment  onward  he  energetically  pursued  his  own 
aims,  which  run  directly  counter  to  those  of  the  British  Prime 
Minister,  and  the  outcome  was  what  we  know. 

Among  all  the  delegates  who  forgathered  in  the  birthplace 
of  Columbus,  the  only  one  who  lacked  full  powers  to  take  a 
decision  was  the  ex-Premier,  M.  'Barthou.  All  his  colleagues 
were  plenipotentiaries  authorised  to  sign,  or  refuse  to  sign, 
treaties  and  conventions  at  their  discretion.  Doubtless  they  all 
had  their  course  marked  out  in  advance  from  which  they  were 
not  free  to  swerve.  One  of  the  most  active  of  them  all,  a  states¬ 
man  who  moved  repeatedly  into  the  limelight  and  played  a 
conspicuous  if  unfruitful  part  as  intermediary,  had  received  the 
most  detailed  instructions  from  his  chief,  who  rules  as  well  as 
reigns,  but  none  the  less  he  too  was  authorised  to  act  ou  his 
own  resixjnsibility  and  without  first  referring  the  matters  mooted 
and  settled  to  his  suiierior.  Tiny  communities  too,  like  Albania, 
Luxemburg,  and  even  San  Marino,  with  its  61  square  kilometres 
of  territory  and  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  invested  their  sjiokes- 
men  with  the  rights  of  plenipotentiaries.  Alone,  the  mightiest 
military  State,  the  French  Eepublic,  accredited  an  envoy  whose 
position  between  his  Government  and  the  international 
areopagus  was  hardly  more  than  that  of  an  artistic  reporter. 
Hence  important  issues  had  to  be  referred  to  M.  Poincar^  for 
his  assent  or  veto.  And  whenever  the  Conference  was  in  danger 
of  breaking  up,  the  French  Premier  watched  the  proceedings 
from  afar  with  rapt  interest,  but  never  stretched  out  a  help¬ 
ing  hand  to  hinder  the  catastrophe,  whereas  on  certain  other 
occasions,  when  it  seemed  to  the  more  sanguine  spirits  that 
noteworthy  progress  was  on  the  point  of  being  made,  he  deftly 
flung  an  apple  of  discord  from  a  diplomatic  Gross  Bertha  among 
the  disconcerted  statesmen.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  instance 
of  this  occurred  during  the  first  week  in  May  when  the  chief  of 
the  French  Delegation  was  in  the  train  on  his  way  to  Paris. 
The  Conference  had  already  agreed  upon  the  wording  of  the 
memorandum  to  be  presented  to  the  Eussians.  The  accord  was 
not,  indeed,  quite  unanimous.  Belgium  had  dissented,  but 
remained  isolated,  and  the  memorandum  was  approved.  The 
absence  of  M.  Jaspar’s  signature  was  regretted  by  his  colleagues, 
but  was  ri5t  deemed  of  sufficient  moment  to  cause  a  serious  hitch. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  discussed  this  aspect  of  the  episode  with 
M.  Barthou,  and  it  was  understood  that  the  French  delegation 
made  no  reserves.  The  memorandum  was  therefore  a  step  u 
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advance.  'But  no  sooner  had  M.  Barthon  departed  than  M. 
Poincare’s  telegram  arrived  which  made  common  cause  with 
the  Belgians,  and  undid  the  laborious  achievement  of  many  days 
and  nights.  This  theatrical  stroke  was  a  blow  to  the  Confer¬ 
ence,  and  must  have  been  gall  and  wormwood  not  only  to  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  but  also  to  the  ex-Premier,  M.  Barthou,  who 
indeed  cannot  but  have  felt  the  singularity  of  his  position  acutely. 
But  it  is  fair  to  say  that  he  endured  it  with  a  degree  of  dignified 
and  at  times  cheerful  resignation  which,  like  the  artistic  form 
of  his  oratorial  encounter  with  his  British  colleague,  challenged 
and  received  unstinted  admiration. 

So  much  for  the  form  of  what  has  been  termed  French 
obstruction.  The  conceptions  and  aims  in  which  it  is  rooted 
are  what  really  matter. 

Between  the  French  Republic  and  Great  Britain  the  real 
differences  are  much  greater  than  they  seem,  and  the  will  to 
smooth  them  over  by  give-and-take  is  incomparably  stronger 
on  this  side  of  the  Channel  than  on  that.  To  begin  with,  their 
economic  interests  do  not  run  parallel.  The  people  of  Great 
Britain  live  and  thrive  on  their  foreign  trade.  The  shrinkage 
of  that  source  of  income  produced  by  the  present  chaotic  con¬ 
dition  of  Europe  inflicts  heavier  loss  upon  the  population  than 
that  which  the  German  armies  wrought  in  France  by  the  cold¬ 
blooded  destruction  of  property  in  the  ten  northern  Departments. 
And  the  only  efficacious  remedy  consists  in  the  reconstruction 
of  Europe ;  to  effect  which  the  British  Government  has  displayed 
its  readiness  to  make  unparalleled  sacrifices.  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
considered  that  these  sacrifices  for  the  common  weal  warranted 
his  somewhat  unctuous  reference  to  humanitarian  sentiments 
which  nettled  our  gallant  neighbours,  and  elicited  from  M. 
Barthou  the  comparison  of  his  colleague’s  speech  to  a  sermon. 
The  French,  pursuing  their  own  interests,  have  little  under¬ 
standing  for  British  needs.  It  requires  a  powerful  imagination 
and  something  rarer  still  to  realise  the  privations  of  one’s 
neighbour. 

France’s  policy  shapes  itself  mainly  in  two  main  demands, 
which  are  unassailable  in  theory  ;  reparations  for  the  past  and 
guarantees  for  the  future,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  Treaty 
which  secures  both.  But  in  the  concrete  the  former  are  unattain¬ 
able,  while  the  latter  would  spell  the  ruin  of  Europe.  The 
reparations,  if  enforced,  would  pulverise  the  German  people 
economically,  while  the  guarantees  would  crush  the  life  out  of 
them  politically.  But  our  gallant  neighbours,  fully  aware  of 
this,  are  inspirited  rather  than  daunted  by  the  consequences. 
They  stand  upon  their  rights  and  are  minded  to  enforce  them 
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at  all  costH.  If  their  neighbours  followed  this  example,  every 
people’s  hand  would  he  raised  against  every  people,  and  com¬ 
munity  life  would  vanish  on  the  globe. 

The  Anglo-Saxon,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  given  to  con¬ 
tending  for  a  right  merely  because  it  is  the  corollary  of  a  prin¬ 
ciple,  nor  of  making  a  dead  set  against  wrongs  which  are  not 
at  the  same  time  real  grievances.  Whenever  possible  he 
endeavours  to  hear  and  forbear.  In  this,  as  in  most  other  modes 
of  thought  and  action,  the  French  are  wholly  different.  They 
live  in  a  country  which  is  economically  self-sufficing,  and  in  a 
world  of  their  own  which  is  virtually  islanded  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  globe.  Hence  the  primacy  of  their  owm  interests  over 
all  others  is  a  dogma  of  their  national  faith  and  an  axiom  of 
their  foreign  policy.  And  it  was  never  more  unquestioned  than 
to-day,  when  it  can  he  backed  by  a  force  that  is  sheer  irresistible. 

The  peace  which  Great  Britain  is  working  for  is  not  the  peace 
which  M.  Poincare  is  determined  to  perpetuate.  The  two  con¬ 
ceptions  have  little  in  common.  In  this  connection  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  one  of  the  two  principal  authors  of  Europe’s 
present  deplorable  plight,  M.  Clemenceau,  frankly  told  the 
Chamber  that  the  Peace  Treaties  are  means  to  continue  to  wage 
war  on  France’s  enemies.  And  the  Conference  in  Genoa  has 
brought  the  truth  of  these  words  home  to  every  unbiassed  mind. 
Ij’ Association  Nationale  d’Expansion  Economique — a  body 
founded  through  the  initiative  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce — recently  issued  a  report  recommending  the  Government 
of  the  Bepublic  “  to  see  to  it  that  as  few  German  goods  as  pos¬ 
sible  shall  be  imported  into  the  country,  even  through  neutral 
States.  ...  In  Customs  matters  too  Germany  shall  be  excluded 
from  most-favoured-nation  treatment.  .  .  .  The  economic 
system  of  resistance  shall  be  reinforced  by  export  premiums 
.  .  .  and  the  German  chemical  industries  shall  be  shut  out  from 
the  markets  of  the  world.” 

This  game  of  beggar-my-neighbour  may  be  profitable  to  the 
French  peoi)ie,  but  to  Europe  it  is  deadly.  And  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  British  Government  is  to  obtain  its  definite  aban¬ 
donment,  while  that  of  M.  Poincare  is  to  carry  it  on  without 
let  or  hindrance.  The  French  statesman  professes  to  believe 
that  normal  conditions  on  the  Continent  are  compatible  under 
this  programme,  and  feels  warranted  in  protesting  the  sincerity 
of  his  desire  to  see  the  work  of  the  Conference  brought  to  a 
satisfactory  issue.  In  a  word,  the  two  Governments  stand  on 
different  planes,  speak  in  different  tongues,  and  are  pitted  against 
each  other.  France  has  a  vested  interest  in  keeping  the  nations 
of  the  Continent  weak  and  distracted.  The  question  whether 
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it  ia  within  the  compass  of  diplomatic  effort  to  bring  the  two 
countries  into  harmony,  so  long  as  our  neighbour  and  Ally  retains 
the  hegemony  of  Europe,  has  been  answered  at  the  Conference 
of  Genoa. 

Xever  since  the  balance  of  power  became  a  part  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  system  has  any  country  been  so  absolutely  mistress  of  the 
Continent  as  is  France  to-day.  Despite  her  vanishing  popula¬ 
tion  she  disposes  of  an  army  more  formidable  than  before  the 
war,  well  over  a  third  of  which  consists  of  Senegalese  blacks, 
who  are  a  terror  to  the  Germans  and  a  portent  to  all  Europeans. 
Her  air  forces  are  incomparably  superior  to  ours.  Her  power 
of  attack  is  irresistible.  Furthermore,  for  military  purposes 
Belgium  is  a  French  province ;  Poland  is  well-nigh  as  much  a 
part  of  France  as  West  Prussia  is  of  the  German  Beich ;  and 
Rumania,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Yugo-Slavia,  and  Turkey  are  sturdy 
and  interested  allies.  And  we  know  that  the  greatest  fanatics 
are  those  who  fight  for  other  people’s  ideas  and  interests. 
Indeed,  so  overwhelming  is  France’s  military  superiority  that, 
however  energetically  one  might  protest  in  words  against  her 
acts  or  vagaries,  there  is  no  country  in  Europe  that  could  now 
venture  to  proceed  to  try  issues  with  her  in  arms.  Napoleon 
in  his  palmiest  days  never  wielded  anything  like  the  material 
force  with  which  M.  Poincare’s  policy  is  backed.  Therein  lies 
the  root  of  the  matter. 

The  present  then  is  France’s  supreme  and  probably  last 
opportunity.  If  she  could  now  cripple  her  enemy  permanently 
her  safety  would,  it  is  thought,  be  assured  for  all  time.  If  she 
fail,  her  destiny  is  writ  large  in  the  condition  of  several  modest 
third-class  States  who  once  lorded  it  over  their  neighbours  and 
lireamt  dreams  of  a  world-Empire.  With  the  reality  of  power 
in  their  hands,  French  statesmen  pay  little  heed  to  the  argu¬ 
ments,  exhortations,  and  lay-sermons  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 
They  cherish  their  own  plans,  one  of  which  is  to  exorcise  the 
militarism  of  Germany  by  the  militarism  of  France,  whereby 
it  is  curious  to  note  that  militarism  was  first  born  in  Versailles 
under  Louis  XIV.,  whence  it  was  transplanted  later  on  to 
Potsdam,  where  it  grew  and  throve  and  overshadowed  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  until  it  finally  returned  in  the  year  1919  to  its  birthplace, 
Versailles,  where  it  has  been  intensified,  perfected,  and  made 
more  redoubtable  than  ever. 

Those  then  were  the  conceptions,  objects,  and  reserves  with 
which  the  French  Delegation  went  to  Genoa.  Their  presenta¬ 
tion  was  artistically  embroidered  and  disguised,  and  it  was  as 
much  as  the  British  Premier  could  do  to  have  them  clearly 
ikfined,  so  as  to  establish  some  common  ground  for  negotiations. 
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While  engaged  in  thi.s  work  of  disentanglement,  the  first  bomb 
burst  and  the  delegates  were  shocked  by  the  tidings  of  a  real 
achievement ;  the  conclusion  of  the  Russo-German  Treatv. 
The  news  is  said  to  have  astounded  and  scandalised  the  states¬ 
men,  and  soon  a  fierce  current  was  seen  to  he  rising  against  the  : 
Germans,  who  were  openly  accused  of  trickery,  deception,  and 
a  variety  of  other  crimes  and  misdemeanours.  The  air  was 
thick  with  proposals  to  punish  the  delinquents,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  i 
George,  in  order  to  run  with  the  hare,  was  obliged  at  first  to  ' 
hunt  with  the  hounds. 

The  behaviour  of  the  Allies  on  this  occasion  was  unaccount-  ' 
able,  and  their  demonstration  of  surprise  at  the  Treaty  of  1 
Rapallo  was  little  less  than  an  act  of  self-accusation.  In  Berlin  I 
I,  an  outsider,  who  had  intercours#  with  Russians  and  Germans, 
had  long  been  aware  that  an  arrangement  between  the  two 
Governments  was  being  successfully  negotiated.  The  motives 
for  thus  drawing  closer  to  each  other  as  supplied  by  the  Allies 
were  so  conclusive  and  so  pressing  that  the  result  might  have 
been  inferred  even  without  positive  information  on  the  subject. 
In  January  Radek  went  to  Berlin  to  open  the  pourparlers  on 
the  part  of  Russia.  I  had  several  talks  with  him  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  at  the  time  down  to  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Moscow, 
whither  he  w’ent  to  report  progress.  Within  a  few  weeks  he 
returned  to  'Berlin  and  resumed  negotiations.  As  the  date  of  the 
Conference  drew  near  all  the  differences  between  him  and  the 
German  Government  were  satisfactorily  disposed  of,  and  there 
remained  nothing  more  to  complete  the  work  than  to  affix  the 
signatures.  That  this  formalit^was  not  gone  through  then  and 
there  was,  to  my  thinking,  a  tactical  mi.stake  on  the  part  of  the 
negotiators,  but  there  was  no  real  secrecy  about  the  matter.  The 
Germans  affirm  that  the  motive  for  the  postponement  of  the 
ratification  was  consideration  for  the  Allies  and  the  wish  to  come 
to  Genoa  untrammelled  by  agreements  on  matters  which  might 
be  mooted  and  amicably  settled  conjointly  by  all  the  delegates 
at  the  Conference.  How'ever  this  may  be,  it  soon  became 
known  that  the  Allied  Powders  were  discussing  among  themselves 
a  provisional  accord  come  to  in  London  by  their  own  experts, 
who  had  made  recommendations  which  very  seriously  affected 
German  interests.  In  particular,  the  right  of  the  Russians  was 
reasserted  to  claim  an  indemnity  from  Germany  congruously  with 
Article  116  of  the  Versailles  Treaty — a  procedure  which  would 
have  saddled  that  country  with  an  additional  and  utterly  disas¬ 
trous  financial  burden.  And  from  these  discussions  both  the 
Germans  and  the  Russians  were  excluded.  They  at  once  took 
alarm,  and  when  they  had  reason  to  believe  that  a  final  decision 
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.  (jjg  Allies  was  iinniiiient  they  forestalled  the  latter  and  signed 
iIk  Treaty  with  Russia. 

\rticle  116  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  was  a  Damocles  sword 
spended  over  the  head  of  Germany.  It  meant  a  further  im- 
jition  of  an  indemnity,  the  amount  of  which  no  one  could  fix 
^advance,  and  was  therefore  capable  of  taking  on  enormous  pro- 
ODS.  It  was  one  of  the  many  weapons  held  in  reserve  by 
French  diplomacy,  to  be  wdeldcd  against  the  enemy  when  a 
favourable  opportunity  presented  itself.  For,  as  we  know,  the 
Peace  Treaties  are  but  means  of  carrying  on  the  war  one-sidedly, 
goch  an  opportunity  had  arisen  in  February,  when  negotiations 
were  being  carried  on  between  representatives  of  Germany  and 
Latvia  with  a  view  to  settling  the  question  of  their  respective 
war  damages.  All  the  differences  between  the  parties  had  been 
already  disposed  of,  a  satisfactory  issue  attained,  and  the  signa¬ 
tures  were  about  to  be  affixed,  when  a  French  Note  was  received 
bv  Latvia  and  by  all  the  other  former  border  States  of  Russia 
calling  iqx)!!  them  to  take  over  their  share  of  Ru8.sia’s  pre-war 
debts  and  guaranteeing  them  corresponding  advantages  from 
the  enforcement  of  Article  116  against  Germany.  Forthwith 
the  Lettish  Government  broke  off  the  negotiations  with  that 
country  and  has  not  since  resumed  them.  At  Genoa  there 
seemed  good  grounds  for  apprehending  that  the  hair  by  which 
the  sword  was  suspended  w'ould  be  cut  by  the  Allies.  The  plan 
TO3  understood  to  be  the  cession  to  our  Ally  by  the  border  States 
of  their  financial  claims  against  Germany,  who  would  then  be 
obliged  to  deliver  for  France’s  account  goods  to  Russia,  which 
TOuld  be  reckoned  as  part  of  Russia’s  payment  to  France.  To 
what  extent  these  reports  and  fears  were  founded  it  is  difficult 
now  to  determine  and  superfluous  to  investigate.  The  fact  is 
undoubted  that  the  German  Government  looked  upon  them  as 
real  and  felt  obliged  to  ward  off  the  peril,  and  that  the  Allies 
kept  it  in  the  dark.  In  these  circumstances  would  any  con¬ 
scientious  Minister  in  the  {)lace  of  Rathenau  or  Wirth  have  let 
the  golden  opportunity  slip? 

It  is  fair,  therefore,  to  say  that  the  Russo-German  Treaty 
was  the  inevitable  corollary  of  the  Allies’  policy,  which  could 
have  no  other  outcome.  The  signs  and  foretokens  of  it  were 
known  to  many  people  in  Berlin  and  Genoa  besides  myself,  and 
the  only  surprising  thing  in  connection  with  the  proceedings 
was  the  ignorance  and  surprise  of  the  Allied  Governments.  On 
.three  separate  occasions  Herr  Rathenau  had  endeavoured  to  see 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  enlighten  him  on  the  subject,  but  in 
vain.  As  so  often  happens  with  the  Prime  Minister,  he  had 
no  time  to  receive  his  would-be  informant. 
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The  Bifjnificance  of  the  Rapallo  Treaty  is  many-sided  and 
has  not  yet  been  fully  appreciated.  For  one  thin"  it  put  a  spoke  ^ 
in  the  wheels  of  the  Allies’  policy  towards  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  idea  .specially  cherished  by  France  was  to  sell 
recognition  of  that  Government  for  as  high  a  price  as  could  be  ? 
extorted  from  hope  and  fear  and  need  combined — a  plan  which  ! 
was  frustrated,  as  it  seemed,  by  German  recognition.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  this  view  is  erroneous.  Germany  had 
formally  recognised  the  Soviet  Government  nearly  five  years  ago  I 
in  the  Treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk,  and  the  annulment  of  the 
material  provisions  of  that  agreement  by  the  Allies  at  Versailles 
was  never  construed  by  the  German  or  Eussian  Government 
as  withdrawing  recognition.  The  Russians  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Versailles  Treaty,  nor  have  they  assumed  any  official 
attitude  towards  it  whatever.  That  the  Soviet  Government 
should  have  forgone  its  claim  for  an  indemnity  from  Germany 
was  another  blow  to  the  French  scheme,  and  hopes  are  still 
expressed  in  Paris  that  this  renunciation  may  be  annulled  on 
the  ground  that  it  runs  counter  to  that  provision  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty  which  allots  Germany’s  claim  to  the  Reparation  fund— 
as  though  Russia  could  be  compelled  to  enforce  its  rights 
whether  it  willed  or  no ! 

It  is  deplorable  thus  to  make  discord  and  strife  among  peoples 
the  line  of  cleavage  between  two  Powers  each  of  which  loudly 
proclaims  its  eagerness  to  heal  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  war. 
And  already  the  tide  of  popular  feeling  in  Europe  and  the  world 
about  these  effects  of  French  policy  keeps  flowing  stronger  and 
stronger. 

The  task  of  the  Conference,  after  all  the  preliminary  word¬ 
fencing  came  to  an  end,  narrowed  itself  dowm  to  two  problems: 
the  treatment  of  Russia  and  the  pact  of  non-aggression,  these 
being  the  only  issues  w'hich  had  not  been  swept  away  by  the 
currents  of  Cannes  and  Boulogne.  And  of  these  the  British 
Premier  was  now  resolved  to  make  the  most.  The  fixed  point 
in  Russia’s  internal  policy  was,  as  I  never  doubted  it  would  be, 
the  right  of  the  Government  to  refuse  to  recognise  private  pro¬ 
perty  and  obligatory  reparation  to  the  despoiled  owners,  native 
or  foreign.  I  had  discussed  this  topic  with  the  principal  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Soviets,  and  put  a  number  of  concrete  questions 
to  them,  the  answers  to  which  left  no  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to 
their  attitude.  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  who  put  forth  superhuman 
efforts  to  devise  cleverly  w’orded  formulas  that  wnuld  enable  the 
wolves  and  the  lambs  to  come  together  in  outward  friendship, 
went  far  to  meet  the  Communists.  These  on  their  side,  eager 
for  recognition,  for  credit,  and  above  all  for  ready  money,  were 
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not  unwilling  to  accept  considerable  compromises  and  to  make 
welcome  promises.  Irreverent  sceptics  there  were  who  re¬ 
marked,  in  the  words  of  the  Russian  proverb,  that  “  To  promise 
is  a  privilege  of  the  master,  to  fulfil  a  duty  of  the  serfs.”  The 
Bossians  might  aptly  retort  that  they  employed  the  language 
best  understood  by  latter-day  diplomacy,  which  made  it  clear 
that  the  speech  which  stands  for  thought  has  been  relegated 
to  the  group  of  dead  languages,  with  which  few  of  the  world’s 
statesmen  are  conversant. 

The  Russians  went  to  the  Conference  with  a  set  of  irreducible 
demands  which  might  readily  have  been  ascertained  in  advance, 
while  the  French  and  Belgians  armed  themselves  with  ”  inviol¬ 
able  principles  ”  known  to  everybody  interested  in  the  subject. 
That  no  real  synthesis  between  these  contraries  was  possible  in 
an  improvised  world  Parliament  appeared  self-evident,  and  it 
lay  with  those  who  demurred  to  this  view — and  with  the  British 
Premier  in  especial — to  construct  the  bridge  over  the  chasm 
before  convening  the  delegates  to  witness  the  lahorious  and 
futile  efforts.  Belgium’s  refusal  to  sign  the  memorandum, 
followed  by  France’s  ”  chivalrous  resolve  to  stand  by  her  spirited 
.\lly,”  was  interpreted  unanimously  as  the  upshot  of  a  previous 
understanding  between  the  two.  At  that  critical  moment,  by 
some  providential  dispensation,  the  news  was  spread  that  the 
Royal  Dutch  and  Shell  Co.  had  been  engaged  in  pourparlers 
with  the  Soviet  Government  for  oil  concessions  in  the  Caucasus. 
.4nd  the  fact  was  admitted  by  the  company’s  representative, 
but  the  alleged  conclusion  of  a  definite  agreement  was  emphatic¬ 
ally  denied.  The  negotiations,  it  was  explained,  were  suspended 
during  the  Conference.  These  tidings  supplied  fuel  to  the  fires 
of  discord  and  provided  the  Belgians  with  an  additional  argu¬ 
ment.  They  asserted,  without  any  solid  foundation  in  fact, 
that  their  property  in  Russia  was  being  made  over  to  a  ”  British 
concern,”  and  that  the  conciliatory  attitude  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
towards  the  Soviet  Government  was  inspired  by  this  and  other 
kindred  considerations  which  had  little  to  do  with  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  Europe.  And  their  resistance  became  fiercer 
than  ever. 

A  Belgian  who  was  questioned  as  to  the  motives  for  his 
Government’s  firm  stand  on  the  question  of  property  replied  : 

In  the  first  place,  either  one  has  or  has  not  principles.  In 
the  former  case,  which  is  ours,  one  must  abide  by  them. 
Secondly,  we  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  the  Soviet 
Government,  even  if  it  shared  our  view  and  undertook  to  restore 
the  confiscated  property,  would  redeem  its  promise.  I  do  not 
enter  into  the  question  of  whether  this  breach  of  agreement 
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would  be  involuntary  or  deliberate.  What  I  contend  is  that  it 
is  certain,  and  that  is  enough  for  us.  Thirdly,  the  representa-  i 
tives  of  those  Belgians  who  have  been  despoiled  of  their  property 
in  Russia  would  raise  a  hubbub  and  impart  to  the  parliamentary 
struggle  at  home  a  complexion  far  more  serious  than  foreigners 
have  any  conception  of.  And  lastly,  the  extremists  in  our 
country  would  clamour  for  the  same  concessions  to  their  views 
and  demands  as  those  which  we  had  made  to  Russian  Com¬ 
munists,  and  they  would  have  a  strong  case.”  The  British 
Premier  strove  first  to  win  over  M.  Jaspar  to  his  larger  con-  i 
ception  of  property  and  then  to  persuade  the  Russians  to  swerve 
a  little  from  Communism. 

There  was  a  touch  of  humour  as  well  as  flippancy  in 
Tchitcherin’s  reply  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George  on  May  6th.  The 
Russian  is  described  as  meeting  the  fiery  onslaught  of  the 
impulsive  Celt  with  a  calm,  almost  Buddhistic,  unconcern.  | 
”  You  offer  us  a  consortium  and  credit?  Those  are  indeed 
admirable  helps — to  European  capitalism,  but  they  leave  the 
needs  of  the  Russian  State  unsatisfied.  What  we  want  is  a 
loan,  ready  money,  and  from  the  Governments.  If  we  were  to  j 
return  to  INIoscow  without  that,  the  Russian  people  would  not  i 
understand  our  inconsistency.  Every  delegation  has  its  eyes  on 
its  constituents,  and  w'e  certainly  cannot  ignore  ours.”  The  gist 
of  Tchitcherin’s  remarks  came  to  this  ;  that  the  proposed  credit 
w'as  a  sop  to  European  capitalism  and  should  be  balanced  by  a  ! 
loan  to  Russian  Communism.  And  this  answer  was  precisely 
what  all  those  who  had  conversed  wdth  Tchitcherin  anticipated, 
and  what  could  have  been  elicited  without  coming  all  the  way 
to  Genoa. 

On  the  subject  of  propaganda  the  Russians  w^ere,  as  1  also 
ventured  to  predict  last  March,  inexorable.  They  could  not  well  [ 
be  otherwise.  Either  one  has  principles  or  one  has  none.  ' 
Still,  the  stand  wdiich  they  took  on  this  issue  did  not  wreck  the 
Conference. 

For  the  cardinal  question  of  disarmament,  which  M.  Poincare 
ruled  out  of  court,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  substituted  the  pact  of  non¬ 
aggression.  Here,  again,  the  British  Premier’s  failure  to  clear 
the  ground  in  advance  made  itself  painfully  felt,  and  the  French 
delegation  took  full  advantage  of  the  oversight.  Any  such  com¬ 
pact  assumes  that  the  frontiers  of  the  contracting  States  were 
clearly  delimited,  whereas  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  And  ij 
the  Allies  are  in  no  particular  hurry  to  delimit  them,  f 
Tchitcherin  said  to  me  before  the  final  discussion:  “In  the 
allotment  of  Bessarabia  to  Rumania  Russia  was  not  consulted. 
We  have  never  officially  acquiesced  in  the  annexation,  and  we  i 
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have  no  intention  to  recognise  it  now  implicitly.  In  like  manner 
will  refuse  to  sign  any  stipulation  which  can  be  construed  as 
an  acceptance  of  Japanese  domination  in  Vladivostock.”  This 
attitude  is  unassailable.  Poland’s  frontiers  in  Eastern  Galicia 
are  likewise  undetermined.  In  these  circumstances  it  w\as 
inconceivable  that  the  pact  of  non-aggression ,  in  the  form  in 
which  it  was  drafted,  should  receive  unanimous  assent.  The 
Germans,  too,  would,  and  could,  not  sign  a  self-denying  pledge 
which  would  bind  them  to  regard  the  occupation  of  further  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  Reich  by  French  troops  as  a  friendly  or  an  indifferent 
act  and  would  bar  them  from  recovering  by  legitimate  diplomatic 
methods  such  portions  of  their  former  territory  as  the  present 
owners  might  feel  moved  to  restore  to  them. 

None  the  less,  these  difficulties  might  possibly  have  been  dis¬ 
posed  of  satisfactorily.  They  certainly  did  not  form  the  obstacle 
which  frustrated  the  schemes  of  the  British  Premier. 

The  most  formidable  stumbling-block  was  the  Franco-Belgian 
refusal  to  accept  the  memorandum  prepared  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  for  presentation  to  the  Russians.  The  latter  at  once 
perceived  that  they  at  any  rate  had  little  chance  of  attaining 
anything.  When  M.  Poincare’s  telegram  was  received  an¬ 
nouncing  that  he  would  not  sign  that  document  so  long  as 
Belgium  held  back,  the  most  optimistic  delegates  lost  hope.  It 
seemed  evident  that  the  Conference  had  come  to  a  dead  wall 
which  stopped  further  progress.  But  the  responsibility?  No 
delegation  could  bear  to  be  held  up  to  the  world  as  the  marplot 
answerable  for  a  failure  as  disastrous  as  that  of  ex-President 
Wilson,  and  dexterous  manoeuvres  were  rapidly  executed  for  the 
purpose  of  escaping  the  stigma.  Providence  once  more  favoured 
our  lucky  Ally.  By  the  time  M.  Barthou  returned  to  Genoa  the 
Russians  had  put  forward  their  demand  for  gold.  Thereupon 
the  chief  of  the  French  delegation,  in  the  course  of  a  talk  with 
the  French  journalists,  gracefully  minimised  the  disagreement 
between  France  and  Britain  and  laid  heavy  stress  upon  the  un¬ 
compromising  antagonism  of  the  Russians. 

As  yet  the  end  has  not  come,  but  the  omens  are  superlatively 
adverse.  Many  delegates  have  returned  home,  and  those  who 
remain  are  preparing  to  follow  them.  The  thirteenth  Con¬ 
ference  bids  fair  to  be  an  abortion. 

What  consequences  this  failure  will  engender  in  the  near 
future  it  is  impossible  to  foretell.  It  may  well  be  that  Russia 
and  Rumania  will  ultimately  come  to  blows  over  Bessarabia, 
in  spite  of  the  formidable  backing  which  the  latter  country  has 
secured  from  Poland  and  the  members  of  the  Little  Entente. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Soviet  Republic  may  successfully  tempt 
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the  various  interested  Governments  to  follow  Germany’s  example 
and  conclude  sei>arate  agreements  with  it.  What  is  certain  U 
that  the  aloofness  of  the  United  States  has  been  amply  justified— 
Europe,  which  cannot  recover  from  its  collapse  without  financial 
and  economic  assistance  from  over  the  Atlantic,  is  seen  to  be 
incapable  of  benefiting  by  any  outside  help,  is  still  seething  with 
intestine  strife,  and  scouts  the  notion  of  making  peace— and  that 
militarism  and  Imperialism  have  but  changed  their  headquarters 
and  are  more  rampant  and  baleful  than  before  the  war. 

As  for  the  British  Premier,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  he 
has  put  up  a  magnificent  fight  and  done  all  that  a  leader  could 
do  to  deserve  the  victory  which  has  been  denied  him.  His 
defeat  is  to  be  ascribed,  however,  not  so  much  to  the  opposition 
of  adversaries  as  to  his  own  lack  of  foresight  and  to  the  wily 
manoeuvres  of  his  official  friends  and  allies.  He  is  himself  largely 
answerable  for  the  iniquitous  treaty  which  he  had  not  the  courage 
to  oppose  at  Versailles  nor  the  power  to  emasculate  at  Genoa. 
He  is  likewise  to  blame  for  calling  together  a  Parliament  of 
the  world  without  taking  the  elementary  precaution  of  first 
getting  the  members  to  agree  at  least  on  a  common  aim  and 
real  team-work.  In  a  word,  he  has  reaped  the  harvest  which 
he  sowed  in  1919. 

Some  years  ago  hopeful  Europe  erected  a  Palace  of  Peace  at 
The  Hague.  To-day  despondent  Europe  might  aptly  raise  a 
monument  to  Nemesis  in  Genoa. 


E.  J.  Dillon. 


the  german  “COMING  WAR”  BOOKS. 


Is  an  article  which  I  recently  contributed  to  a  newspaper  I  based 
certain  conclusions  as  to  the  thoughts  now  simmering  in  the 
jiinds  of  the  Germans  on  a  German  pamphlet  entitled  Die  drei 
iommenden  Kriege.  A  few  days  afterwards  I  received  a  polite 
letter  from  a  distinguished  German  gentleman — a  judge  of  one 
of  the  High  Courts — w’ho  assured  me  that  the  work  in  question 
was  of  no  importance  and  had  found  very  few  readers  in 
Germany.  His  appreciation  of  its  literary  value  was  certainly 
sound :  but  his  estimate  of  its  circulation  did  not  correspond  with 
that  of  the  publisher,  whose  catalogue  happened  to  be  lying  on 
mv  table.  Referring  to  it,  I  ascertained  not  only  that  220,000 
copies  of  the  book  had  been  sold,  but  also  that  it  was  only  one 
of  a  long  series  of  similar  books,  all  selling  extensively,  and  all 
designed  to  show  how  Germany  might  hope  to  snatch  advantage 
from  some  coming  confusion  and  so  recover  her  hegemony  in 
Europe,  and  perhaps  acquire  the  hegemony  of  the  world. 

Propagandism  on  that  scale  is  not  a  thing  to  be  ignored. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  official  or  authoritative.  We  have  no  right 
to  assume  that  it  is  inspired  by,  or  expounds  the  purposes  of,  the 
German  Government  of  the  day.  But  it  nevertheless  provides  a 
very  instructive  gloss  on  the  reasonable  and  conciliatory  speeches 
of  Dr.  Wirth  and  Dr.  Rathenau.  The  popularity  of  the  publica¬ 
tions  makes  it  evident  that  these  Ministers  do  not  speak  for  the 
whole  of  Germany,  and  even  suggests  a  doubt  whether,  if  all 
hearts  were  opened,  they  would  be  found  to  be  speaking  for 
themselves  :  a  suggestion  the  more  convincing  because  the  tone 
of  the  propagandism  is  so  exactly  what  anyone  with  an  elemen¬ 
tary  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  German  history  would  have 
expected. 

German  statesmen,  at  the  present  moment,  have  an  obvious 
motive  for  deceiving  the  world.  British  statesmen  appear  to  be 
more  concerned  to  deceive  themselves;  while  British  journalists, 
with  rare  exceptions — those  of  the  Liberal  and  Labour  Opposi¬ 
tion  no  less  than  those  who  blow  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  trumpet 
with  the  noise  and  zeal  of  a  Sequah  orchestra — are  industriously 
helping  them  to  pull  the  wool  over  their  ears  and  eyes. 

Nothing,  they  seem  to  have  persuaded  themselves,  except 
"French  Imperialism,"  stands  between  a  troubled  and  a  har¬ 
monious  Europe.  Loudly  though  they  sometimes  talk  of  the 
necessity  of  revising  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  their  programme 
includes  no  tangible  proposal  for  restoring  to  Germany  any  appre- 
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ciable  proportion  of  the  rights  and  property  forfeited  under  that 
instrument.  On  the  contrary,  they  expect  Germany  to  acquiesce 
in  her  territorial  losses  and  to  discharge  a  considerable  percentage 
of  her  pecuniary  obligations.  Even  Mr.  Keynes  goes  as  far  as 
that.  Yet  they  allow  themselves  to  be  deluded  by  a  picture 
of  a  penitent  Germany,  willing  to  oblige,  and  talk  as  if  a  few 
vague  gestures  of  good  will  and  a  few  undefined  but  inconsider¬ 
able  concessions  would  suffice  to  disarm  German  resentment,  re¬ 
concile  the  Germans  to  the  payment  of  a  heavy,  though 
diminished,  tribute,  and  enlist  them  as  enthusiastic  collaborators 
in  some  great  scheme  of  economic  reconstruction. 

All  that  is  chimerical  nonsense,  emphatically  contradicted  by 
the  lessons  of  history  in  general  and  German  history  in  particular. 

A  proud  people,  beaten  to  their  knees,  never  resign  themselves 
to  the  humiliation,  but  invariably  hanker  after  revenge.  The 
Germans  are  a  proud  people,  suddenly  toj)pled  off  the  heights  of 
arrogance  and  humbled  in  the  dust ;  but  the  experience  of  their 
history  has  taught  them  that  no  humiliation,  however  abject,  need 
be  permanent,  and  that  no  political  losses  need  be  cut  by  those 
who  have  the  patience  to  take  long  views.  They  know  that 
Frederick  the  Great  nearly  went  under  in  the  struggle  which 
ended  in  the  expansion  of  Prussia ;  that  Leipsic  made  ample 
amends  for  Jena ;  that  more  than  had  been  lost  by  the  Peace  of 
Tilsit  was  gained  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 

These  memories  form  the  solid  foundation  of  their  fixed  ideas. 
The  pamphlets  now  flooding  their  book  market  are  at  once  the 
expression  of  tho.se  fixed  ideas  and  the  mechanism  for  keeping 
them  alive  through  a  period  of  depression  and  distress.  Colonel 
Bauer  says  so  in  the  preface  which  he  contributes  to  one  of  them. 
“  It  is  true,”  he  writes,  ”  that  we  are,  at  the  moment,  incapable 
of  taking  our  revenge,  disunited  as  we  are,  and  torn  by  internal 
dissensions ;  but  the  thing  we  have  to  do  is  to  keep  our  people 
alert  and  prevent  them  from  lapsing  into  despondency.”  So  it 
will  be  well  worth  while  to  examine  a  few  of  these  pamphlets 
attentively. 

We  must  not,  of  course,  look  to  them  for  the  revelation  of  the 
specific  plans  of  any  responsible  person.  Serious  conspirators 
are  not  such  fools  as  to  explain  their  plots  in  pamphlets;  and 
it  is  unlikely  even  that  the  men  of  action  have  taken  the  men  of 
letters  into  their  full  confidence.  Colonel  Bauer,  indeed,  assures 
his  readers  that  ”  no  secrets  are  betrayed  here  ”  ;  and  we  need 
have  no  difficulty  in  believing  him.  But  our  study  of  the  little 
books  will  not,  for  that  reason,  be  any  the  less  illuminating.  It 
will  show  us  what  dreams  Young  Germany  is  now  dreaming.  It 
will  prove  to  demonstration  that  Germany,  far  from  settling  down 
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to  forgive  and  forget,  and' pay  up  and  look  pleasant,  is  seething 
with  the  very  same  dark  and  fiery  thoughts  which  began  to  seethe 
in  1807  and  boiled  up  tumultuously  in  1813. 

Their  contents  vary.  Some  of  them  are  works  of  fiction — 
romances  of  wars  of  the  future  such  as  Sir  William  Laird 
Clowes  and  Mr.  William  Le  Queux  and  Mr.  Louis  Tracy  wrote 
in  England  in  the  days  when  Armageddon  was  still  a  thing  to 
speculate  about.  Others  are  essays  in  historical  philosophy 
leading  up  to  reasoned  predictions.  The  details  of  the  predictions 
ditfer  from  l)ook  to  book ;  but  the  essence  of  them  is  always  the 
same.  They  all  foretell  a  revival  of  glory  for  Germany  and  the 
confusion  of  her  enemies ;  and  they  all  depend  upon  one  or  other 
of  those  fixed  ideas  which  run  through  German  history  and  may 
therefore  be  expected  again  to  determine  German  policy. 

One  of  those  fixed  ideas  is  that,  when  Germany  is  in  difficulties, 
Russia  can  be  trusted  to  pull  her  out  of  them.  Frederick  the 
Great  of  Prussia  was  saved  from  destruction  by  Peter  III.  of 
Russia,  who  changed  sides  and  broke  up  the  alliance  against  him. 
The  rising  against  Napoleon  in  1813  was  made  possible  by  the 
collaboration  of  Alexander’s  victorious  armies.  In  1849,  again, 
Russia  saved  German  Austria  from  Hungary ;  while  in  1870 
Russia  forbade  the  threatened  Franco- Austrian  combination 
against  Germany.  Finally,  in  1917  the  withdrawal  of  Enssia 
from  the  war  staved  off  the  inevitable  collapse  for  another 
eighteen  months. 

Naturally,  therefore,  the  notion  of  some  of  the  prophets  is  that 
salvation  will  come  from  Enssia  yet  again,  and  that  what  Im¬ 
perialistic  Eussia  did  in  one  way  Soviet  Russia  can  be  induced  to 
do  in  another.  That  is  the  theme  of  the  pamphlet  entitled 
Deutschland’s  einzige  Rettung :  Mit  Riissland  gegen  Frankrcich. 
“There  are  two  methods,”  the  author  writes,  ”  which,  if  adop¬ 
ted  simultaneously,  w’ould  bring  about  the  destruction  of  our 
enemies  and  enable  our  country  to  recover  that  hegemony  of  the 
world  which,  for  the  moment,  it  has  lost.”  Those  methods,  he 
explains,  are  Bolshevism  and'the  fomenting  of  discord  among  the 
Allies;  and  he  goes  on  :  ”  We  must  not  hesitate.  Above  all, 
we  must  not  be  afraid ;  for  Bolshevism  can  never  be  a  danger  for 
Germany.”  And  then  follows  the  recommendation  :  “the  pro¬ 
pitious  utilisation,  both  offensive  and  defensive,  of  certain  political 
agents  abroad.” 

That  is  explicit  enough ;  and  it  is  merely  a  hashing  up,  for 
popular  consumption,  of  projects  which  have  been  countenanced 
in  much  higher  quarters.  Dr.  Simona,  when  Foreign  Minister, 
admitted  in  the  Eeichstag  that  he  had  received  a  proposal  of 
alliance  from  the  Bolshevists,  and  spoke  of  the  proposal  as  one 
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not  necessarily  outside  the  range  of  practical  politics,  though  its 
adoption  was  at  the  moment  inexpedient.  General  von  der  Golz 
went  a  good  deal  further  in  this  Order  of  the  Day,  printed  in  a 
Communist  journal  published  in  Berlin  : — 

“  Our  national  interest  is  to  foment  universal  anarchy  by  all  the 
means  at  our  disposal,  wherever  our  influence  extends.  In  this  way  we 
shall  cause  the  Western  Powers  all  kinds  of  anxiety  and  difficulty.  Two 
advantages  will  result :  a  negative  advantage  in  the  weakening  of  our 
enemies  ;  a  positive  advantage  in  that  the  German  military  factor  will 
be  correspondingly  augmented.  A  crowd  of  other  possibilities  will  present 
themselves,  and  our  diplomacy  will  profit  from  them  immensely,  if  it 
knows  how  to  keep  its  eyes  open.” 

All  that  was  written  long  before  Badek  was  heard  of  or 
Tchitcherin  and  Dr.  Rathenau  put  their  heads  together.  One 
sees  in  it  the  simplest  and  crudest — perhaps  also  the  soundest— 
of  the  conceptions  of  these  propagandists.  It  has  received  an 
excellent  advertisement  at  Genoa ;  and  the  manner  and  purpose 
of  its  exposition  in  the  pamphlet  make  it  very  difi&cult  to  accept 
the  official  denial,  swallowed  like  a  bonne  houche  by  Mr.  Garvin 
and  some  others,  that  the  Treaty  of  Rapallo  includes  any  secret 
military  clauses  or  masks  any  military  design. 

That  prophecy,  however,  is  only  one  among  many,  and  not 
the  most  exciting  of  them.  Some  of  the  others  are  far  more 
complex,  ingenious  and  fantastic  ;  and  the  one  of  them  which  will 
best  repay  analysis  is,  perhaps,  Die  drei  kommenden  Kriege. 
If  it  arrives  at  fanciful  conclusions,  at  least  it  reaches  them  by 
logical  methods ;  and  it  is  difficult  for  the  most  careful  reader 
to  fix  the  point  at  which  the  legitimate  arguments  of  the  historian 
are  merged  in  wild  conjecture  and  tendencious  fairy  tale. 

Our  author  begins  by  quoting  Heracleitus  :  irdvra  psl  :  trdvra 
Xtopel  KoX  ov8ep  fievtl.  International  relations,  he  reminds  his 
readers,  are  always  in  a  state  of  flux  and  change.  Territories 
are  alw^ays  being  lost  and  won ;  alliances  always  begin  to  break 
up  as  soon  as  their  immediate  purpose  has  been  achieved.  The 
friends  of  to-day  w^ere  enemies  yesterday,  and  may  be  enemies 
again  to-morrow.  An  outline  of  history,  from  the  time  of  the 
Thirty  Years’  War,  shows  these  things  continually  happening, 
and  also  shows  that  the  reverses  of  fortune  are  often  very  rapid. 
Napoleon  trampled  Germany  under  foot,  but  died  an  exile  at 
St.  Helena.  Prince  William  of  Prussia,  a  fihild  when  the 
Prussian  Court  took  refuge  from  Napoleon  at  Memel,  lived  to  he 
proclaimed  German  Emperor  in  the  Hall  of  Mirrors  at  Versailles. 
Since  these  things  happened,  it  needs  no  miracle,  but  only  the 
normal  play  of  action  and  reaction,  to  put  Germany  back  in  the 
proud  position  in  which  she  stood  in  August,  1914,  or  even  to 
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lift  her  above  it.  “A  time  will  come,”  as  they  say  in  melodrama  ; 
and  all  but  the  very  old  may  fairly  hope  to  live  to  see  it. 

Such  is  the  iiplifting,  and  quite  plausible,  exordium.  Then  the 
question  is  posed  :  Who  was  to  blame  for  the  war?  If  the  guilt 
can  be  attributed  to  Germany  alone,  then,  according  to  our 
author,  it  is  barely  possible,  though  not  very  probable,  that 
Germany’s  enemies  may  continue  to  dwell  together  in  unity.  He 
decides,  however,  that  Germany  was  not  the  sole  culprit.  The 
bungling  of  her  statesmen  and  diplomats  may  have  given  that 
erroneous  impression;  but  she  was,  in  truth,  in  large  measure, 
if  not  entirely,  the  victim  of  the  jealousy  of  her  ambitious  and 
covetous  neighbours.  Have  all  these  envious  rivals — have  France 
and  England  and  Italy  and  America  and  Japan — been  able  to 
satisfy  all  their  ambitions  at  Germany’s  expense?  Have  they 
not  other  ambitions,  still  unfulfilled,  which  they  can  gratify  only 
at  one  another’s  expense  ? 

Those  are  the  next  questions.  Our  author  answers  the  first 
of  them  in  the  negative  and  the  second  in  the  affirmative.  He 
shows  how  the  separate  interests  of  the  Powers  enumerated  may 
conflict.  He  concludes  that  they  will  quarrel,  and  will  have  to 
settle  their  quarrels  by  fighting.  Then ,  having  thus  cleared  the 
ground,  he  proceeds  to  prophesy. 

Surveying  mankind  from  China  to  Peru,  he  discovers  his  first 
"inevitable’’  war  in  the  Far  East,  where  England,  America 
and  Japan  glare  at  each  other  with  jealous  and  auspicious  eyes. 
England,  holding  the  balance  of  power,  may  combine  with  either 
in  order  to  overthrow  the  other,  but  will  almost  certainly,  in  view 
of  the  “  Yellow  Peril,’’  ally  herself  with  America  against  Japan  ; 
and  80  another  “  world  war  ’’  will  be  launched. 

Japan  will  go  under  in  the  struggle,  but  not  immediately. 
Xaval  operations,  however  “ruthless,”  will  not  suffice  to  secure 
the  victory ;  for  Japan,  anticipating  the  attack,  will  have  taken 
the  precaution  to  establish  herself  in  China,  and  wdll  avoid  risking 
her  fleet.  When,  at  last,  her  fleet  has  been  brought  to  action 
and  destroyed,  “  a  gigantic  expedition  beside  which  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Gallipoli  affair  was  child’s  play  ”  will  still  be  requisite. 
That  expedition  will  have  to  march  across  Siberia  to  China ;  and 
then  Germany  will  begin  to  reap  her  profit : — 

"  German  hands  and  the  sweat  of  German  brows  will  be  paid  for  at 
princely  rates.  German  technical  skill  and  genius  will  celebrate  their 
triumphs.  Germany  will  be  transformed  into  a  camp  on  the  line  of 
communication  for  English,  French  and  American  troops.  There  will 
be  no  talk  then  of  economies,  and  no  quibbling  about  the  Versailles 
Treaty.  The  one  cry  will  be  : 

“  ‘  Deliver  the  goods,  Germany  !  Your  genius  for  invention,  the  hard 
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fists  of  yovir  workmen,  and  the  hard  heads  of  your  technical  experta, 
your  handicraftsmen,  your  merchants — we  need  them  all. 

“  ‘  And  we  want  your  physicisms,  and  yovn  surgeons,  your  hospitals 
and  their  staffs,  and  your  model  hygienic  appliances — we  want  them 
all  1  ’  ” 


for 


The  demand  will  be  met.  The  victory  will  be  won. 
will  be  punished  for  stabbing  Germany  in  the  back  in  1914.  Then 
the  conquerors  will  stream  back ;  and  it  will  be  strange  if  some 
of  the  munitions  which  they  bring  with  them  do  not  remain  in 
Germany.  No  longer  will  a  demand  for  “  reparations”  be  easy 
to  enforce.  No  longer  will  England  feel  disposed  to  help  France 
to  enforce  it.  England  will  have  foreseen,  and  be  preparing  for, 
yet  another  inevitable  war.  An  account  will  have  to  be  settled 
with  America.  In  that  great  struggle  England  will  need  the 
help  of  the  German  munition  factories ;  and  it  will  also  l)e  to  her 
interest  that  France  should  be  afraid  of  Germany. 

By  and  by  England’s  reluctance  to  join  France  in  oppressing 
Germany  will  lead  to  estrangement.  The  estrangement  will  de¬ 
velop  into  hatred  ;  and  the  hatred  will  lead  to  war.  England  will 
need  an  ally,  and  Germany  will  offer  her  services,  which  will  he 
gratefully  accepted.  England  will  make  a  mouthful  of  the  French 
colonies ;  and  the  French  armies  will  go  down  like  ninepins  before 
the  German  invaders.  Germany  will  then  be  able  to  recover  her 
lost  territory  in  Poland  and  elsewhere,  and  to  revive  her  dream 
of  a  Berlin-Baghdad  railway ;  while  England  w'ill  still  have  to 
take  up  the  challenge  of  America.  And  then  : — 


“  The  internal  strength  of  America  will  decide  the  issue.  The  internal 
rottenness  of  England  will  be  her  doom.  England’s  collapse  will  be  greater 
than  Germany’s,  more  complete  than  Japan’s  ;  and  the  people  of  Europe 
will  breathe  again.  The  British  fleet  will  be  annihilated  ;  and  the  only 
navy  left  in  the  world  will  be  that  of  Victorious  America. 

“  Thus,  with  America  supreme  at  sea,  and  Germany  supreme  on  land, 
the  peace  of  the  world  will  be  immediately  secured.” 
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Such  is  the  programme.  It  is,  of  course,  only  a  programme, 
not  a  cast-iron  plan.  Con.seqiiently,  though  it  would  be  easy  to 
pick  holes  in  it,  it  is  not  w’orth  while  to  do  so.  Our  concern  is 
not  with  the  letter,  but  with  the  spirit ;  and  the  spirit  is  not  re¬ 
assuring,  It  is  not  the  spirit  of  a  people  who,  admitting  that 
they  deserved  defeat,  accept  it,  and  propose  to  make  the  best  of 
it.  It  is  the  spirit  of  a  people  who  resent  defeat,  pant  for 
revenge,  and  mean  to  stick  at  nothing  in  the  endeavour  to 
maintain  it. 

If  it  were  the  spirit  of  one  book  only,  one  might  be  misled  by 
it ;  but  it  is  the  spirit  of  dozens  of  books.  Their  continued  ap¬ 
pearance  clearly  indicates  a  deliberate  attempt  to  keep  the  passion 
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(or  veiigt'ii'icc  alive  iu  Gerniaii  hearts;  their  immense  sales  in¬ 
dicate  as  clearly  that  the  attempt  is  succeeding.  The  predictions 
of  Die  drei  kommenden  Kriege  are  re-echoed,  with  variations, 
in  a  similar  work  entitled  For  grossen  Katastrophen :  Dcr 
icutsche  Aufsteig  und  die  germanische  Zeit,  which  has  also  be¬ 
come  popular,  and  in  many  others  of  various  degrees  of  popu- 
liirity;  but  these  may  be  taken  for  granted.  The  only  other 
volume  iu  the  group  which  will  repay  close  study  is  I9o4- 
Deutschland's  Aiiferstchung ,  by  Major  Solf — the  work  to  which 
Colonel  Bauer  contributes  his  preface. 

It  is  a  work  of  fiction — artistically  quite  contemptible ;  but  it 
will  be  instructive  to  follow  the  course  of  the  story. 

The  hero  is  one  Fritz  von  Seelow,  a  retired  officer  who  appears 
lo  have  si)ent  fifteen  years  sulking  in  a  remote  country  village. 
His  great  desire  is  to  marry  Frau  Imgard,  a  brother  officer’s 
widow ;  but  she  has  rejected  his  addresses,  because  she  is  ashamed 
of  the  men  responsible  for  the  collapse  of  1918.  “I  have  sworn 
an  oath,’’  she  tells  him,  “never  to  give  my  hand  to  any  man 
sloug  as  Germany  lies  prostrate.’’ 

But  what  is  to  be  done?  Already  Eittmeister  von  Seelow  has 
written  to  his  friend  Werner  Soiling,  who  lives  in  Berlin,  to 
inquire  whether  there  is  any  glimmer  of  hope  on  the  horizon. 
Soiling’s  answer  was  only  moderately  encouraging.  It  spoke 
vaguely  of  untiring  activity  which  had,  so  far,  produced  no  con¬ 
crete  result,  but  added  that,  if  ever  there  were  anything  to  be 
done,  Fritz  von  Seelow  would  be  remembered.  And  now  he 
receives  this  letter  :  — 

"My  dear  Fritz, — 

“  Are  you  still  the  man  you  used  to  be  ?  I  know  you  are ;  there  is 
DO  need  for  you  to  tell  me.  So  I  write  to  you,  quite  simply,  to  say  that 
we  want  j’oiu’  help.  I  shall  expect  you  here,  in  my  flat,  on  the  25th, 
not  later  than  5  p.m.  If  you  can  come  sooner,  so  much  the  better.  I 
will  put  you  up. 

“  You  know  me,  and  know  therefore  that  I  am  not  asking  you  to  take 
a  journey  for  nothing.  Prepare  for  an  absence  of  several  months.  The 
rest  when  wo  meet. 

“  .'lit  revoir.  Greeting  and  handshake  I 

“  Yours, 

“  Wekneb.” 

So  here,  falling,  as  it  were,  from  the  skies,  is  the  Eittmeister’s 
opportunity  of  serving  the  Fatherland  in  a  manner  which  will 
make  him  worthy  of  Frau  Imgard’s  affection.  Forthwith  he  packs 
and  jumps  into  the  train.  Everywhere  along  the  line  he  sees 
sad  signs  of  the  distress  of  a  Germany  impoverished  by  the  per¬ 
petual  payment  of  cruel  “  reparations.’’  .\t  the  end  of  the  long 
journey,  however,  Werner  Soiling  grips  his  hand  and  cheers  him 
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with  the  words,  “Fritz,  my  boy,  we  have  reached  our  goal”-  ? 
and  80  we  are  brought  up  to  yet  another  of  those  fixed  ideas 
which  rule  the  German  mind  and  furnish  the  clue  to  German 
policy — the  idea  that  any  patriotic  task  which  the  Government 
cannot,  or  dare  not,  undertake  may  be  carried  through,  behind  the 
Government’s  back,  with  or  without  its  approval,  by  a  secret 
society.  j 

Secret  societies,  as  we  all  know,  worked  effectively  for  the 
salvation  of  Prussia  after  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit ;  and  there  is  no 
need  to  interrupt  the  narrative  in  order  to  speak  of  the  Tugend- 
bund,  and  Jahn’s  athletic  clubs,  and  Fichte’s  inspiring  lectures. 
Enough  to  say  that  our  romance  tells  the  story  of  a  new  secret 
society,  founded  by  three  patriots,  at  the  time  when  the  Treatv 
of  Versailles  was  signed,  to  work  for  the  deliverance  of  Germany 
from  the  oppressors,  and  that  Werner  Soiling  has  been  em¬ 
powered  to  invite  Eittmeister  von  Seelow  to  join  it. 

Its  constitution,  which  is  elaborately  described,  resembles  that 
of  the  Carbonari  which  organised  the  revolution  in  Portugal,  and 
it  has  protected  itself  by  similar  methods  from  foreign  spies  and 
domestic  traitors.  Its  purpose  has  been  threefold  :  to  invent  new 
weapons  too  formidable  to  be  resisted ;  to  arrange  for  the  secret 
manufacture  of  those  new  weapons ;  and  to  recruit  a  trustworthy 
personnel  to  use  them  when  the  hour  to  strike  arrives.  All  that 
has  at  last  been  done  with  “  German  thoroughness  ’’ ;  and  it 
only  remains  for  Werner  to  give  the  Eittmeister  full  particulars 
of  the  marvellous  invention. 

What  has  been  found  is  a  new  kind  of  ray,  suggested  either  by 
the  X-rays  or  by  those  heat  rays  introduced  to  fiction  by  Mr. 
Wells  in  The  Martians,  which  will  detonate  any  explosive  ma¬ 
terial  on  which  it  is  thrown.  The  appliances  for  the  manipula¬ 
tion  of  these  rays  are  of  three  kinds,  to  be  operated  respectively 
at  pistol  range,  at  rifle  range,  or  at  a  range  exceeding  that  of 
heavy  artillery.  By  these  means  it  will  be  possible  to  blow  up  all 
the  enemy’s  warships,  and  all  his  munition  dumps,  and  all  the 
cartridges  in  all  the  soldiers’  belts.  Thus  he  will  be  demoralised 
and  reduced  to  defending  himself  with  the  bayonet  and  the  sabre ; 
and  though  the  Germans  will  also  have  to  dispense  wdth  fire¬ 
arms,  since  they  wdll  have  no  means  of  protecting  their  own 
ammunition  from  the  rays,  they  have  provided  themselves  with 
effective  substitutes  therefor. 

In  the  first  place  they  have  manufactured  a  large  number  of 
air-guns  of  a  new  and  improved  type.  In  the  second  place  they 
have  equipped  themselves  with  a  still  more  deadly  device — not 
sj>ecifically  described,  but  apparently  some  sort  of  poison  gas  like 
Lew'isite,  “  only  more  so  ’’ — which  it  will  probably  be  unneces- 
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gary  to  use  because  the  mere  threat  of  using  it  will  frighten  the 
most  obstinate  foe  into  submission. 

Such  is  the  ingenious  mechanism  prepared  for  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  Germany.  In  the  rest  of  the  book  we  see  the  great  plan 
executed.  First  of  all  there  is  a  mysterious  explosion  at  Kiel. 
All  the  enemy  warships  lying  in  harbour  there  are  suddenly 
blown  to  atoms,  to  the  enemy’s  intense  bewilderment.  Berlin, 
though  the  French  have  planted  a  garrison  there,  goes  wild  with 
joy  when  the  sensational  news  appears  in  the  evening  papers. 
A  riot  ensues,  and  the  garrison  turns  out ;  but  what  can  the 
garrison  do  against  the  rays?  It  puts  up  a  fight  with  the  bayonet, 
but  is  quickly  overwhelmed.  Bittmeister  von  Seelow  gets  hadly 
wounded,  and  is  carried  off  to  the  hospital ;  but  when  he  has  re¬ 
covered  sufficiently  to  be  allowed  to  hear' good  news  the  news  is 
as  good  as  he  could  wish  to  hear.  Berlin  is  once  more  a  German 
city.  No  enemy  soldiers,  except  prisoners  of  war,  remain  on 
German  soil.  G.H.Q.  is  once  more  issuing  triumphant  com- 
muniqu^»,  and  Frau  Imgard  is  offering  her  heart  and  hand  to 
the  hero  who  has  “  done  his  bit.” 

Perhaps  it  is  a  silly  story.  Certainly  it  is  very  easy  to  sum¬ 
marise  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  appear  silly.  But  the 
book,  with  all  its  literary  defects,  is  significant.  Colonel  Bauer, 
as  we  have  seen,  takes  it  quite  seriously  as  an  expression  of  the 
thoughts  now  stirring  at  the  back  of  the  German  mind. 

They  are  not,  of  course,  thoughts  which  dwell  with  all  Germans 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  Many  Germans  have  doubtless 
acquired  a  sincere  horror  and  dread  of  war,  and  have  little  time 
to  think  of  anything  except  to-day’s  work  and  to-morrow’s  needs. 
Even  these,  however,  when  they  have  leisure  to  grumble,  blame 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  the  brutality  of  their  enemies  for  the 
heaviness  of  the  burden  laid  upon  them,  pity  and  half  despise 
themselves  as  the  serfs  and  thralls  of  the  hereditary  foe,  and  are 
ready  enough  to  be  reminded  that  not  only  freedom  but  domina¬ 
tion  may  be  their  reward  if  they  will  take  risks. 

Anyhow,  they  are  being  preached  at  in  that  sense ;  and  there 
are  many  signs  that  they  are  not  being  preached  at  in  vain.  The 
'recent  revival,  in  a  respectable  and  sober  German  newspaper,  of 
the  ”  glorious  memory  ”  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  the  great  vogue 
of  these  inflammatory  publications,  and  Colonel  Bauer’s  uncom¬ 
promising  declaration  in  the  preface,  already  quoted,  that  “he 
who  sells  patents  which  might  be  helpful  to  us  to  the  foreigner 
18  as  dastardly  a  scoundrel  as  he  who  betrays  our  secret  armouries 
to  the  Entente,”  are  so  many  converging  proofs  that  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  peace  of  Europe  are  precarious,  and  that  the  Germans 
mean  them  to  remain  so  until  the  peace  is  broken. 

Francis  Gribble. 
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One  of  the  most  pleasing  of  the  many  impressions  that  President 
Millerand  brought  from  his  tour  in  Northern  Africa  was  the 
remarkable  transformation  effected  in  Morocco.  For  the  Presi¬ 
dent  it  must  have  been  a  particularly  gratifying  impression,  since 
he  could  take  some  credit  in  having  inspired  the  tremendous  pro¬ 
gress  that  has  been  made  in  the  pacification,  economic  organisa¬ 
tion  and  development  of  that  country.  When  he  was  Minister 
of  War  he  had  a  hand  in  creating  the  maker  of  Morocco,  Marshal 
Lyautey,  who,  by  his  great  work,  his  strong  character,  his  out¬ 
standing  ability,  can  be  set  down  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  living 
l*’renchmen. 

There  are  still  many  Frenchmen,  and,  of  course,  a  greater 
number  of  foreigners,  who  have  the  haziest  of  notions  of  the  great 
achievements  of  Marshal  Lyautey.  In  these  days,  when  there  is 
so  much  uncertainty  in  the  world,  when  the  dread  of  now  wars 
is  uppermost  in  the  popular  mind,  the  brilliant  records  of  generals 
have  ceased  to  be  alluring  topics  of  conversation.  But  Marshal 
Lyautey  is  a  great  deal  more  than  a  successful  soldier.  The 
purely  military  part  of  his  career  is  sufficiently  striking,  but  more 
striking  still,  more  distinctive  from  the  point  of  view  of  appraising 
character  and  setting  the  seal  to  a  man’s  work  and  worth,  are  his 
remarkable  achievements  as  an  administrator,  an  organiser  of 
peace  activities,  a  transformer  of  spaces,  waste,  black  and  back¬ 
ward.  A  man  who,  by  his  genius,  his  incessant  labour,  adds 
to  the  world’s  natural  wealth,  opens  out  new  markets  for  other 
countries  besides  his  own,  encourages  the  colonising  spirit,  sub¬ 
dues  restless,  pilfering  and  w'arring  tribes,  converts  enemies  into 
friends,  turning  their  swmrds  into  ploughshares,  and  brings  the 
smile  of  plenty  and  content  to  what  were  once  sombre  regions, 
is  a  great  benefactor  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term.  And 
Marshal  Lyautey  has  done  all  this  and  more. 

I  know  of  no  more  fascinating  story  of  human  endeavour  than 
the  story  of  Marshal  Lyautey’s  great  work  in  Morocco.  His 
activities  and  their  repercussion  on  France,  and,  indeed,  on  other 
countries  wdiich  have  things  to  make  and  sell,  have  been  the 
theme  of  several  books  and  numerous  articles ;  but  writers  who 
occupy  themselves  with  the  development  of  colonial  empires  have 
not  yet  exhausted  the  material  he  has  provided  and  is  providing 
almost  daily.  The  full  story  of  Morocco  cannot  yet  be  told  be¬ 
cause  the  notable  work  going  on  there — the  work  of  pacification 
and  organisation — will  not  be  completed  for  some  time.  Only 
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I  the  initial  chapters  of  this  romance  of  colonisation  have  there¬ 
fore  been  published.  But  the  action  of  the  story  is  rapid,  and  if 
the  bero  of  it  is  permitted  to  continue  his  labours  for  yet  a  few 
more  years— he  is  sixty-eight,  but  possesses  the  vigour  and  verve, 
the  resourcefulness  and  strength  of  vision  of  a  young  man  eager 
for  work— France  is  destined  to  possess  one  of  the  greatest  of 
the  world’s  colonial  assets. 

In  making  optimistic  previsions  of  this  kind  regard  must  always 
be  had  to  eventualities  born  of  political  evolutions.  The  world 
is  still  fermenting,  and  let  it  be  stated  bluntly  that  France’s 
Colonial  Empire,  the  protectorate  of  Tunisia  in  particular,  has 
not  been  exempt  from  the  mischief  caused  by  that  phrase  of 
ex-President  Wilson  :  ‘  ‘  The  rights  of  people  to  dispose  of  them¬ 
selves.”  But  I  am  persuaded  that,  as  far  as  Morocco  is  con¬ 
cerned,  so  long  as  she  has  men  like  Marshal  Lyautey  to  guide 
the  destinies  of  her  Colonial  Empire,  men  capable  of  assimilating 
the  French  spirit  to  Mussidman  beliefs  and  traditions,  men 
capable  of  attracting  European  colonists  and  making  it  worth 
their  while  to  colonise,  this  protectorate  is  safe. 

In  all  times  and  climes  colonial  administrators  have  been 
beset  with  difficulties  almost  superhuman  in  character,  and  a 
study  of  those  which  Lyautey  had  to  face  and  overcome  appals 
one  at  the  enormity  of  his  task.  Who  is  Ijyautey?  What  sort 
of  training  had  he  to  fit  him  for  his  work?  What  exactly  is  it 
that  he  has  accomplished?  And  how  has  he  done  it?  These 
I  are  questions  which  inevitably  spring  to  the  mind  when  the 
mental  gaze  is  directed  to  Morocco,  that  land*  of  mystery,  of 
infinite  possibilities. 

After  leaving  college  Lyautey’s  inclination  was  to  embark  on 
a  career  of  letters,  for  which  he  has  the  natural  gifts,  since  he 
wields  a  facile  pen ,  as  the  list  of  books  he  has  published  shows ; 
but  the  Franco-German  War  of  1870  led  him,  with  many  other 
young  men  of  his  station,  to  embrace  a  military  career.  A 
captain  at  28,  chief  of  the  general  staff  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry 
Division  at  Meaux  at  39,  at  40  he  w'as  in  Indo-China,  where, 
fifteen  days  after  his  arrival,  he  was  chief  of  staff  of  the  troops. 
An  article  he  had  contributed  anonymously  to  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes  on  “  The  Social  R6le  of  the  Officer  ”  had  attracted 
the  attention  of  two  great  Frenchmen,  General  Galli^ni  and  M. 
Jonnart,  who  were  destined  to  exercise  a  great  influence  on  his 
career.  When  Gallieni  left  Tonking  to  put  dowm  the  insurrec¬ 
tion  of  the  Hovas  in  Madagascar,  Lyautey  joined  him  there  after 
a  year,  rendered  brilliant  services,  and  was  made  a  colonel  and 
governor  of  the  south  of  the  island ;  and  when  M,  Jonnart  be¬ 
came  Governor  of  Algeria  in  1903  he  remembered  the  anonymous 
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article,  the  name  of  whose  author  he  ascertained  from  inquiries 
and,  having  followed  his  career  at  Tonking  and  Madagascar,  he 
thought  of  him  as  a  chief  of  the  South  Oranais.  Behold,  then 
Lyautey  second  in  command  of  the  troops  of  the  Oran  Division 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  fighting  to  be  done  and  much  organisa. 
tion  to  be  effected.  In  a  few  months  he  was  master  of  the 
situation.  Pillaging  tribes  were  subdued,  and  security  wag 
established  on  the  line  of  posts ;  he  was  made  a  general,  given 
the  collar  of  Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  put  in 
full  command  of  the  Oran  Division. 

Lyautey  now  came  to  be  known  in  France  as  the  pacificator, 
but  his  greatest  task  of  pacification  had  to  be  accomplished. 
There  was  trouble  on  the  Moroccan-Algerian  frontier.  The 
murder  of  Dr.  Mauchamp  at  Marrakesh  decided  the  Government 
to  occupy  Oudjda.  In  less  than  a  fortnight  Lyautey’s  operations 
were  successful.  He  was  recalled  to  Paris  for  consultation,  and 
the  diplomats  made  the  discovery  that  they  had  found  a  master. 
When  he  left  Oran  in  1910  to  command  the  Tenth  Army  Corps 
at  Eennes  he  brought  back  with  him  the  gratitude  of  the  colony 
and  the  admiration  of  the  Army  of  Africa.  The  result  of  his 
seven  years’  work  can  be  summed  up  in  one  sentence  :  he  had 
established  peace  on  700  miles  of  frontier  where  turbulence  had 
reigned.  In  the  words  of  M.  Jonnart,  the  work  he  had  accom¬ 
plished  was  prodigious. 

While  Lyautey  was  at  Eennes  grave  events  were  happening 
in  Morocco..  Anarchy  reigned.  In  March,  1911,  Fez  was  be¬ 
sieged  by  neighbouring  tribes,  but  freed  by  General  Monier  with 
French  troops.  Something  had  to  be  done.  France  declared 
that  she  could  only  intervene  in  the  name  of  the  Sultan.  Ger¬ 
many  pretended  to  believe  that  the  French  march  on  Fez  was 
only  an  excuse  for  taking  possession  of  the  country.  Then  fol¬ 
lowed  the  German  naval  demonstration  at  Agadir,  an  intimation 
that  if  Morocco  had  not  to  be  shared  up,  at  least  Germany  wanted 
advantages  equal  to  those  that  France  had  obtained  in  agreement 
with  England,  Italy  and  Spain.  Four  months  of  delicate  nego¬ 
tiations,  and  Germany,  true  to  her  then  character  as  the  “  honest 
broker,”  recognised  the  French  protectorate  over  Morocco  in 
return  for  a  strip  of  the  Congo. 

Then  France’s  troubles  increased.  The  Moroccan  Empire  rose 
against  the  foreigner  after  the  then  Sultan  Mulay  Hafid  had 
signed  the  treaty.  Mulay  Hafid  had  always  acted  crookedly. 
He  encouraged  the  rumour  that  he  was  a  captive  of  the  French. 
An  ^meute  broke  out  in  Fez  following  a  mutiny  of  soldiers  of  the 
Tabor.  Sixty-eight  Europeans,  including  sixteen  French  in¬ 
structors  of  the  Shereefian  army,  were  either  massacred  or  muti- 
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Isted ;  the  French  garrison  was  surrounded  by  hostile  tribes :  but 
gfter  four  days  of  hard  fighting  the  insurrection  was  quelled. 
France  had  to  act  quickly,  to  appoint  a  Resident-General.  Who 
should  he  be?  M.  Poincar^  was  Premier,  and  he  favoured 
General  d’Amade.  'But  M.  Millerand,  the  then  War  Minister, 
with  statesmanlike  perspicacity,  realised  that  it  was  an  organiser 
and  a  diplomat,  and  not  only  a  general,  that  was  wanted,  and 
be  stressed  this  argument  at  the  Cabinet  Council.  The  argument 
prevailed,  and  Iiyautey  was  appointed  Resident  Commissary- 
General  for  Morocco. 

The  real  work  of  General  Lyautey  now  began.  A  man  of 
prophetic  vision,  he  grasped  the  potentialities  of  his  task — the 
pacification  and  the  development  of  Morocco.  It  was  a  task  after 
his  own  heart,  and  right  blithely  did  he  set  about  it.  So  it  was 
with  a  fine  courage  and  with  a  divination  not  so  much  of  personal 
success  as  of  rendering  useful  service  for  France  that  he  left 
Paris  on  May  8th,  1912,  to  begin  his  new  duties.  A  country 
more  vast  than  Algeria  had  to  be  subdued,  and  for  this  task  there 
were  only  a  few  thousand  rifles  at  his  disposal  until  reinforce¬ 
ments  arrived.  There  w’ere  ugly  rumours  that  a  general  rising 
was  in  preparation,  and  he  had  the  feeling  that  he  had  landed  in 
an  enemy  country.  On  the  same  evening  that  he  was  presented 
to  the  Sultan  at  Fez  the  fighting  began,  shots  reaching  the 
quarters  where  he  was  temporarily  lodged.  Gouraud,  the  one- 
armed  general,  who  did  brilliant  work  in  the  last  stages  of  the 
Great  War,  with  Generals  Monier  and  Brulard,  put  down  the 
insurrection.  Then  the  voice  of  Lyautey,  the  diplomat  and  the 
administrator,  was  heard.  The  establishment  of  the  French 
protectorate  was  not  an  excuse  for  annexation ,  he  declared ;  it 
was  a  case  of  loyal  co-operation  between  the  Shereefian  and  the 
French  authorities.  Native  religion  and  civilisation  would  be 
respected.  France  was  bringing  help  to  Morocco,  not  domina¬ 
tion.  In  the  troublous  periods  which  followed  Lyautey,  whose 
role  was  that  of  an  organiser,  a  pacificator,  seized  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  emphasising  this  declaration  of  France’s  intentions. 
The  abdication  of  the  tortuous  Mulay  Hafid  arrested  the  work 
of  organisation,  which  had  to  give  place  to  the  subjugation  of 
unruly  tribes  and  towns ;  but  the  advent  of  his  successor,  Mulay 
Youssef,  made  things  easier  for  the  Resident  Commissary- 
General.  In  a  short  time  the  three  capitals,  Rabat,  Fez  and 
Marrakesh,  were  mastered,  and  things  w’ere  settling  down  so  well 
that  by  the  end  of  November,  1912,  Lyautey  had  prepared  his 
plan  of  organisation.  If  he  could  not  have  reinforcements  he 


lunst  have  financial  help,  and  he  boldly  proposed  the  substitution 
of  an  economic  for  a  military  policy. 
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The  Government  readily  fell  in  with  Ijyantey’s  plans;  but  in 
France,  as  in  other  countries,  a  Government  may  will  without 
being  able  to  perform.  Parliamentary  commissions  have  their 
say,  and  in  the  case  of  Lyautey’s  scheme,  which  provided  for 
the  setting  up  of  administrative  and  judicial  services  at  hahat 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Commission  showed  stinginess  in  providintr 
suitable  buildings  for  the  Residency.  However,  by  September 
1913,  there  was  a  French  chamber  of  commerce  at  Casablanca, 
and  in  the  following  month  Rabat  had  its  court  of  appeal.  Trade 
began  to  boom.  An  enemy  of  protection  and  a  stickler  for  the 
principle  of  commercial  equality,  Lyautey  by  his  genius  in 
creating  order  and  confidence  had  doubled  the  foreign  trade.  At 
Casablanca  British  commerce  had  leapt  from  over  two  million 
to  over  fifteen  million  francs.  The  Resident-General  was 
guided  by  the  maxim  that  to  work  with  the  natives  and  the 
colonists  was  the  true  principle  of  colonisation.  When  a  number 
of  French  deputies  went  to  Morocco  in  the  autumn  of  1913  to 
see  things  for  themselves,  to  ascertain  what  Tj3’autey  was  doing, 
they  found  ample  proof  that  the  protectorate  merited  the  credit 
of  France,  and  it  wms  authorised  to  raise  a  loan  of  170  million 
francs  repayable  in  seventy-five  years.  General  Lyautey  had 
won  a  civil  victory.  He  was  greatly  heartened,  and  applied  him¬ 
self  to  his  task  with  more  confidence  than  ever. 

This  remarkable  man  has  a  horror  of  wasting  time.  A  svelt- 
like  figure  with  bright  eyes,  quick  to  take  the  measurements  of 
men  and  to  read  souls,  exhaling  intelligence  and  activity,  thinking 
of  several  things  at  once,  but  aiming  to  do  one  thing  at  a  time 
and  to  do  it  thoroughly,  getting  through  with  it — such  was 
General  Lyautey  when  he  was  beset  with  multitudinous  difficul¬ 
ties  and  anxieties.  He  lives  and  works  on  a  plan  of  clockwork 
precision.  Up  at  half  past  six  every  morning,  his  work  for  the 
day  is  thought  out  before  nine  o’clock.  For  two  hours  he  dir- 
cusses  affairs  with  his  Council  of  Directors.  Then  he  has  talks 
with  tourists,  colonists  and  business  men,  for  his  door  is  always 
open.  Luncheon  at  one  o’clock.  He  does  not  dally  over  it,  but 
hurries  back  to  his  desk  and  dictates  letters.  Then  out  in  the 
open,  on  horseback  or  in  a  motor  car.  He  retunis  at  five  o’clock 
to  take  note  of  the  reports  which  begin  to  flow  in  from  the 
different  districts.  Questions  arising  out  of  these  reports  are  dis¬ 
posed  of,  and  the  day’s  programme  as  mapped  out  is  got  through 
before  dinner  is  thought  of.  Even  at  dinner  his  mind  is  never 
at  rest.  Each  of  his  collaborators  is  closely  questioned  as  to  his 
work,  and  over  the  coffee  new  plans  are  elaborated.  Lyautey 
is  never  still.  He  is  so  constituted  that  hard  work  is  at 
once  his  pleasure  and  his  necessity.  He  is  indeed  true  to 
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|in  !  jjjg  axiom  lie  has  made  his  own  :  “  The  joy  of  the  soul 

lies  in  action.” 

i  With  all  his  success  Lyautey  has  had  his  cruel  moments,  his 
for  !  ^siiiusions.  The  Great  War  brought  them.  When  France 
It,  I  jgjiised  that  she  had  to  fight  for  her  very  existence  she  could 
“e  i  jot  keep  many  troops  in  Morocco.  It  was,  indeed,  decided  to 
if,  1  withdraw  from  Morocco,  and  Lyautey  received  orders  from  the 
i  Foreign  Ollice  to  fall  back  on  the  coast,  bringing  all  Frenchmen 
i  jnd  foreigners  under  French  protection  with  him.  This  order 
was  followed  by  another  from  the  War  Office  ordering  the  with- 
**  I  drawal  from  Morocco  of  tlie  chasseurs,  the  marsouins,  the 
wuaves  and  the  mounted  batteries.  This  meant  taking  thirty 
n  battalions  from  liyautey.  The  general  knew'  what  would  result 
from  this  action,  for  if  it  signified  anything  at  all  to  the  natives 
®  it  meant  an  act  of  weakness,  and  tlie  mountain  tribes  which  had 
^  I  been  hurled  back  would  take  courage  and  resume  the  offensive. 
5  I  Lyautey  consulted  with  his  officers.  For  him  the  national  de- 
’  I  fence  came  first ;  but  while  he  decided  to  send  the  maximum  of 
^  I  troops  to  France,  he  also  came  to  the  decision  to  keep  Morocco 
'  I  at  all  costs.  With  the  handful  of  men  remaining  to  him  the  chain 
I  of  outer  posts  was  held.  The  French  colonists  came  to  his  assist- 
I  ance  and  formed  themselves  into  five  battalions  of  reserves.  The 
I  expected  attacks  came  soon  enough,  for  German  propaganda  was 
I  busy  in  Morocco.  Germany  had,  in  fact,  made  up  her  mind  that 
I  .Morocco  was  as  good  as  lost  to  France.  But  Germany  was  dis- 
I  illusioned  in  Morocco  as  in  the  other  countries  against  which 
I  she  had  made  war.  The  attacks,  from  whatever  side  they  came, 
I  were  beaten  off.  ‘  ‘  Whoever  does  not  impose  his  will  submits  to 
I  that  of  the  enemy,”  declared  Lyautey  at  a  trying  moment. 
I  These  words  inspired  officers  and  men,  who  performed  prodigies 
1  of  valour.  Morocco  was  safe. 

I  While  cannon  were  booming  on  the  European  fronts,  Lyautey, 
I  with  tranquillity  restored  for  the  moment  in  Morocco,  resumed 
I  his  economic  activity.  In  the  occupied  territory  the  war  gave 
I  him  that  freedom  of  action  which  had  been  denied  to  him  in 
1  peace  time.  But  he  was  not  to  be  left  alone.  At  the  close  of 
I  1916  there  w'as  great  anxiety  in  France,  as  in  other  Allied 
I  countries,  as  to  the  prolongation  of  the  war.  M.  Briand  was  in 
I  power.  He  had  seen  a  remarkable  report  on  Morocco  by  General 
I  Lyautey,  and  he  thought  of  the  Beside nt  Commissary-General 
I  as  War  Minister.  The  Socialist  deputies  became  angry  at  the 
I  idea  of  a  man  whom  they  regarded  as  the  incarnation  of  Im- 
I  perialism  being  made  War  Minister.  However,  M.  Briand  was 
I  determined  to  have  the  services  of  the  man  who  had  shown  such 
I  remarkable  genius  for  organisation,  and  Lyautey  was  offered  the 
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position  of  War  Minister.  His  first  impulse  was  to  refuse,  but 
he  was  bombarded  with  so  many  telegrams  from  the  Quaj 
d’Orsay  urging  him  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  country  that 
he  finally  yielded. 

General  Lyautey  frankly  admits  that  he  made  a  great  mistake 
in  leaving  Morocco  to  accept  the  portfolio  of  War  Minister.  The 
fact  is  that  the  real  duties  of  War  Minister  were  so  much  distri¬ 
buted  that  when  he  arrived  in  Paris  he  found  that  beyond  raising 
men  there  was  little  else  left  for  him  to  do.  Between  the  Com- 
manders-in-Chief  and  the  Technical  Council  the  War  Minister 
had  practically  disappeared.  Lyautey  did  not  like  the  position 
at  all,  and  told  M.  Briand  bluntly  that  he  preferred  to  return  to 
Morocco.  A  month  after  his  appointment  he  wrote  his  first  letter 
of  resignation.  There  was  jealousy  among  the  generals  and 
bungling  in  the  preparation  of  the  1917  offensive  of  which  General 
Nivelle  was  in  command.  He  was  disgusted  with  the  politicians, 
and  chafed  at  the  criticisms  levelled  at  him  in  Parliament.  He 
saw  that  he  could  do  nothing  where  he  had  not  a  free  hand,  and 
finally  resigned  on  March  15th,  1917,  M.  Briand  resigning  two 
days  later.  General  Lyautey,  however,  did  one  good  thing  during 
the  three  months  he  w^as  War  Minister.  He  knew  the  worth  of 
Generals  Foch  and  P6tain,  and  prepared  the  way  to  the  positions 
which  their  abilities  entitled  them  to  fill,  for  his  successor  M. 
Painleve  lost  no  time  in  promoting  them.  There  are  those  who 
say  that  if  he  had  remained  War  Minister  with  the  requisite 
authority  he  would  have  averted  the  adventure  of  the  spring 
offensive  in  1917  which  cost  France  33,000  men. 

Lyautey ’s  return  to  Morocco  was  hailed  with  satisfaction.  He 
took  up  the  threads  of  his  interrupted  activity  and  did  his  utmost 
to  forget  that  he  had  ever  been  War  Minister.  The  passing  of 
M.  Painleve  from  this  post  and  the  advent  of  M.  Cleraenceau 
increased  his  burden  of  responsibility.  Clemenceau  made  a  per¬ 
sonal  appeal  to  him  for  aid  in  ofificers  and  men,  and  again,  with¬ 
out  demur,  the  Eesident-General  responded  to  his  country’s 
needs,  though  he  knew  that  trouble  would  follow  the  depletion  of 
his  forces.  The  German  agents  were  on  the  alert.  Another  op¬ 
portunity  presented  itself  for  planning  an  attack.  It  was  pre¬ 
pared  and  carried  out ;  but,  like  their  previous  efforts  to  destroy 
French  authority  and  influence  in  Morocco,  it  failed.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  dissident  chiefs  had  hopes  of  starting  a  holy  war,  and 
became  so  inconveniently  active  that  there  were  moments  when 
not  only  the  security  of  Morocco  but  that  of  Southern  Algeria 
was  compromised.  In  the  hard  fighting  that  ensued  Lyautey  took 
a  hand  in  directing  the  operations,  which  were  crowned  with 
success. 
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Troubles  of  another  order  occurred  after  the  Armistice  and  the 
ffnin"  of  the  Versailles  Peace  Treaty.  The  Germans  were  sup¬ 
pled  "to  have  been  driven  out  of  Africa,  but  some  of  them  re¬ 
ined  and  traded  on  equal  terms  with  the  French.  The  native 
could  not  understand  why  the  vanquished  should  be  on  equal 
terms  with  the  conqueror,  and  the  colonists  were  dissatisfied, 
claiming  that  the  country  had  been  deprived  of  military  forces 
which  were  necessary  to  show  that  France  was  really  victorious. 
There  was  also  a  monetary  crisis  which  was  paralysing  economic 
activity.  For  the  first  time  Lyautey  was  cognisant  of  a  feeling 
of  something  like  ingratitude  on  the  part  of  the  colonists  and 
indifference  on  the  part  of  French  public  opinion.  He  returned 
to  Paris  to  discuss  these  matters  wuth  M.  Clemenceau,  who 
readily  accepted  his  point  of  view'  and  promised  him  his  aid. 
But  the  troubles  |x;rsisted  in  Morocco,  and  there  was  a  moment 
when  he  thought  of  abandoning  his  task.  Once  more  M.  Mille- 
rand  came  to  the  rescue  and  persuaded  him  to  carry  on.  When 
he  was  promoted  to  the  highest  military  dignity  and  made  a 
marshal  on  February  19th,  1921,  a  military  cabal  protested. 
What  had  he  done?  w’as  the  question  asked.  The  jealous-minded 
furnished  the  answ'er  themselves.  He  had  simply  rendered  civil 
service,  they  said.  But  Lyautey’s  admirable  biographer,  Am6dce 
Britsch,  has  reminded  these  critics  not  only  that  the  Eesident- 
General  of  Morocco  w-as  the  oldest  divisional  general  after  Joffre, 
but  that  he  had  manoeuvred  an  army  of  80,000  men  from  the 
.\tlantic  to  the  Atlas  in  a  war  which,  begun  in  1912,  is  not  yet 
finished.  There  has  never  been  any  doubt  in  the  popular  mind 
which  follow'ed  his  work  in  Morocco  that  he  had  earned  his 
marshal’s  baton  just  as  he  merited  his  title  to  immortality  as  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy, 

His  ten  years’  work  in  Morocco  is  an  amazing  record,  a 
monument  of  energy,  resourcefulness  and  intelligence.  Take  the 
military  part  of  it.  The  operations  began  from  west  to  east  with 
Casablanca  as  the  starting  point  in  1907,  and  from  east  to  west 
towards  Oudjda.  In  1908  the  Chaouia,  the  Labat,  Bou  Eegreb 
ind  the  Beni  Snassen  were  occupied,  and  in  1910  the  Algerian 
frontier  up  to  the  Moulouya  was  rectified.  Fez  was  freed  from 
besieging  tribes  in  1911,  and  the  massacres  of  April,  1912,  were 
followed  by  the  dispersal  of  the  rebels  and  the  occupation  of  Safi 
toMazagan,  Taza,  Meknes  and  a  portion  of  the  Zaians. 

During  the  war  the  sixteen  territorial  battalions  sent  to  replace 
the  thirty-six  regular  battalions  which  went  to  France  safe¬ 
guarded  the  situation.  What  Lyautey  aimed  at  was  to  make 
•ecure  the.  region  between  the  Middle  and  the  Great  Atlas,  the 
wurces  of  the  rivers  Moulouya,  the  Sebou  and  the  Oum  R’Bia, 
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the  first  entering  the  Mediterranean,  the  others  the  Atlantic  fot 
this  meant  the  development  of  irrigation  and  the  electrification  of 
railways.  During  the  recent  visit  of  the  Tresident  of  the  Re¬ 
public  he  was  able  to  announce  to  French  journalists  that  the 
situation  in  the  south  was  excellent,  that  for  180  miles  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Great  Atlas  there  was  not  a  single  post  or 
a  single  man,  and  that  this  represented  a  saving  to  France  of 
250  million  francs  and  30  battalions.  Altogether  France  has 
employed  85,000  men  in  the  pacification  of  Morocco,  while  in  a 
zone  infinitely  more  restricted  Spain  has  employed  from  120,000 
to  130,000  men.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  of  the  8,000 
volunteers  of  the  Foreign  Legion,  6,500  are  Germans.  Lyautey 
hopes  to  finish  his  work  of  pacification  by  the  end  of  next  year. 
He  does  not  anticipate  any  difficulty.  But  the  smoothness  or 
otherwise  of  his  task  will  largely  depend  on  the  course  of  Eastern 
policy.  The  agreement  between  France  and  the  Angora  Govern¬ 
ment  produced  a  wonderful  effect  on  the  native  chiefs  from  the 
Sultan  downward,  and  Lyautey  is  persuaded  that  an  entente 
between  France  and  Oriental  Islam — and  there  are  portents  that 
this  is  what  those  who  are  directing  French  policy  are  aiming  at 
— will  produce  so  deep  an  impression  in  the  mosques  and 
among  all  who  make  public  opinion  in  Morocco  that  all  resistance 
will  be  disarmed. 

From  1907  up  till  now  the  cost  of  the  pacification  of  Morocco 
has  been  under  a  milliard  francs,  a  very  low  figure  as  compared 
with  the  military  expenses  involved  in  Algeria  for  the  same 
period.  To  make  Algeria  the  colony  it  is  to-day  an  expenditure 
of  no  less  than  seven  milliard  francs  has  been  necessitated. 
Lyautey  has  taken  care  to  have  clever  financiers  and  economists 
on  his  staff.  It  has  been  his  aim  to  make  the  protectorate  provide 
its  owm  needs  in  the  matter  of  organisation,  and  it  is  his  proud 
boast  that  its  budget  suffices.  The  budget  was  19  millions  in 
1912,  but  to-day  it  is  300  millions.  Morocco  raises  its  own  loans, 
and  has  no  need  to  have  recourse  to  the  guarantee  of  France. 

When  we  come  to  the  development  of  Morocco  we  have  elo¬ 
quent  proofs  of  the  success  of  Lyautey’s  policy  of  insisting  that 
organisation  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  pacification.  Nearly 
2,000  miles  of  roads  over  which  heavy  traffic  can  pass  have  been 
made.  The  w’orking  of  the  800  miles  of  narrow-gauge  railways 
has  yielded  receipts  amounting  to  49  million  francs.  A  pro¬ 
gramme  of  normal  gauge  railways  is  now  being  carried  out,  per¬ 
mitting  the  building  of  the  line  uniting  Marrakesh  to  Algeria  by 
Casablanca,  Rabat,  Taza  and  Oudjda.  It  is  hoped  that  the  first 
locomotive  will  run  between  Kenitra  and  Meknes  in  October, 
and  between  Rabat  and  Fez  before  the  end  of  next  year.  In 
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iddition,  the  line  between  Casablanca  and  the  phosphate  beds 
in  the  south  is  in  preparation.  The  ports  are  being  rapidly  de- 
leloped,  and  in  time  Casablanca  will  have  a  basin  of  about  90,000 
hectares,  almost  quadruple  that  of  the  Joliette  at  Marseilles.  It 
has  cost  90  million  francs,  and  its  traffic  puts  it  in  the  sixth 
nnk  of  French  ports. 

Tremendous  progress  has  been  made  in  the  development  of 
agriculture.  Of  10  million  hectares,  two  and  a  half  millions  are 
cultivated,  and  a  similar  extent  will  soon  be  worked  by  the  most 
modern  methods.  The  rest  is  largely  forest  and  grazing  land. 
Already  200,000  hundredw'eights  of  sorghum  and  maize  and  a 
quantity  of  barley  are  produced,  and  the  Director  of  Agri¬ 
culture  estimates  that  five  million  hundredweights  of  wheat  will 
be  grown,  and  that  of  this  quantity  300,000  hundredweights  will 
be  furnished  to  France.  Morocco  breeds  five  and  a  half  million 
iheep,  but  it  is  calculated  that  this  number  will  be  doubled.  The 
trade  figures  are  eloquent.  Trade  has  increased  from  178  million 
francs  in  1912  to  1,057  million  francs  in  1920.  France  had  43 
percent,  of  this  trade  in  1912  and  62  per  cent,  in  1920.  During 
this  period  of  eight  years  the  value  of  imports  increased  from 
10 million  francs  to  813  millions,  and  exports  from  67  millions  to 
244  millions. 

With  all  this  economic  activity,  with  all  the  transformation  and 
ievelopment  that  are  taking  place  in  Morocco,  the  making  of  ports 
and  railways,  the  irrigation  of  huge  tracts  of  land  and  the  build¬ 
ing  of  modern  towns,  nothing  of  an  iconoclastic  character  is 
being  done.  True  to  his  ideal  of  what  he  conceives  to  be  the 
teal  colonising  spirit,  Marshal  Lyautey  will  not  tolerate  the  de- 
Uruction  of  things  which  would  interfere  with  tradition,  and 
therefore  disturb  the  native  mind.  And  so  the  old  cities  have 
been  kept  intact,  modern  townships  springing  up  near  them. 
French  justice  is  established  all  over  the  territory,  and  a  system 
of  education,  in  keeping  with  the  requirements  of  the  population 
in  the  new  life  that  has  been  opened  out  for  them,  has  been 
pat  into  operation.  Popular  education  is  given  in  the  primary 
urban  and  rural  schools.  A  feature  of  it  is  to  teach  the  pupils 
trades.  The  sons  of  notables  and  of  what  may  be  called  the  social 
ilite  receive  special  training  in  the  upper  Mussulman  schools  at 
Fez  and  Rabat.  The  education  is  Franco-Arabian  in  character, 
tnd  is  conceived  on  a  plan  to  facilitate  the  transition  of  the 
Morocco  of  the  past  to  the  Morocco  of  the  future — to  the  Morocco 
vbich  responds  to  the  dream  of  Marshal  Lyautey. 

This  dream,  this  vision,  did  not  take  shape  when  Lyautey  first 
|‘“Ved  in  Morocco.  It  was  bom  long  before  that  period,  Itcfore 
eever  thought  of  going  to  Morocco.  He  gave  expression  to  thi« 
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magnificent  conception  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  when  passing 
through  the  Red  Sea.  In  a  letter  to  his  sister  he  wrote 

“You  know  w'hat  I  desire  to  be  and  to  do,  and  in  what  direc¬ 
tion  I  believe  I  have  an  imperious  mission  to  fulfil.  To  affirm 
that  I  shall  fulfil  it  would  be  absurd.  ...  I  know  that  in  reso- 
lutely  taking  up  the  struggle  for  ideas  I  am  henceforth  forbidden 
repose,  relaxation  and  the  free  disposal  of  myself.  I  belong  to 
events.  It  is  a  question  of  bringing  to  them  the  strongest  will, 
the  most  complete  preparation,  the  most  balanced  equilibrium; 
but  to  these  thoughts  alone  my  nostrils  open  to  the  wind  of 
battle ;  my  heart  leaps.  The  essential  thing  is  to  know  what 
one  desires  and  where  one  is  going.  Now  I  know  that.  To 
make  the  social  duty  predominate  over  all  others,  the  social  duty 
of  rescuing  this  country  from  decomposition  and  ruin,  not  by  a 
change  of  constitutional  formula,  an  empirical  and  passing 
remedy,  but  by  a  violent  reaction  on  manners  and  on  inertia;  to 
form  by  colonies  a  more  and  more  numerous  group  of  initiatives, 
and  by  this  group  to  react  on  the  inertia  of  France ;  to  establish 
a  continuous  and  regenerative  current  of  life  between  France 
without  and  France  within,  which  may  be  for  her  the  awakening 
of  physical  fruitfulness,  economic  activity,  extensive  commerce, 
the  spirit  of  enterprise,  the  awakening  also  of  generous  thoughts, 
of  vast  desires  and  large  judgments  on  the  world  and  on  the 
nations  which  people  it — this  is  my  aim,  and  it  is  worth  the 
sacrifice  of  many  things.” 

There  we  have  the  faith  of  Marshal  Lyautey,  which  has 
enabled  him  to  win  so  significant  a  victory  in  Morocco,  and  to 
show  to  the  world  that  an  officer  can  do  other  things  besides 
directing  battles.  It  is  one  thing  to  quell  tribes,  enemies  of 
progress;  it  is  another  to  make  friends  of  them,  inspire  them 
with  confidence  and  enlist  them  as  co-operators  in  the  beneficent 
works  of  peace  and  order.  Marshal  Lyautey  has  done  this  in 
Morocco,  and  gained  the  gratitude  of  the  Sultan,  chiefs  and 
natives  alike  and  the  homage  of  his  admiring  countrymen. 


John  Bell. 
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The  first  impression  of  the  Genoa  Conference  was  that  everyone 
as  talking  about  Russia  and  thinking  about  Germany,  and  as 
the  Conference  proceeded  this  impression  was  confirmed.  Barred 
from  public  discussion,  the  question  of  Germany’ s  possible 
etonomic  recovery  and  the  relations  of  this  recovery  to  the 
general  condition  of  Europe  came  up  in  every  private  and  in¬ 
formal  discussion.  It  was  recognised  and  agreed  that  the  really 
ntal  matter  pressing  for  immediate  consideration  was  German 
finance,  and  that  with  all  the  seemmg  importance  attached 
to  the  negotiations  with  the  Moscow  Government,  they  were 
in  reality  a  side  issue  which  could  have  been  held  in  abey¬ 
ance  until  the  affairs  of  Western  Europe  were  placed  upon  a 
more  stable  basis  than  at  present. 

Prior  to  April  10th  Europe  was  bogged  down  in  an  apparently 
hopeless  quagmire  of  intense  nationalism,  over  which  hung  a 
fog  of  misunderstanding.  International  affairs  had  reached  an 
imjKWse.  Conditions  were  fully  recognised ;  experts  w’ere  all 
agreed  as  to  the  causes,  and  there  we  stood.  No  man  had  yet 
suggested  even  the  outline  of  a  practical  constructive  plan  w'hich 
would  be  accepted  by  all  concerned.  The  obvious  way  to  make 
a  start,  to  break  the  ice,  as  it  were,  was  to  get  together  and  talk 
it  over.  It  has  become  the  fashion  to  gibe  at  conferences,  and 
yet  no  other  w'ay  of  securing  an  international  agreement  has  yet 
been  suggested.  When  two  men  have  a  difference  it  can  often 
be  adjusted  by  talking  it  over.  When  two  countries  are  at 
loggerheads  a  joint  discussion  oft-times  brings  them  nearer  to¬ 
gether.  When  all  the  peoples  of  Europe  have  but  one  need,  and 
differ  as  to  how  it  can  be  satisfied,  the  obviously  practical  thing 
is  for  representatives  of  these  peoples  to  meet  together  and  en¬ 
deavour  to  reach  some  plan  of  united  action. 

There  is  to-day  some  slight  improvement  in  European  con¬ 
ditions  over  what  they  were  one  year  ago,  and  considerable  im¬ 
provement  over  wdiat  they  were  tw’o  years  ago ;  but  this  is  due 
largely  to  the  inborn  optimism  and  the  innate  courage  of  the 
boman  race,  driven  as  it  is  now  by  urgent  need.  The  people  of 
Europe  are  gradually  coming  out  of  the  dazed  mental  condition 
induced  by  the  war  and  its  hideous  consequences,  and  normal 
biunan  emotions,  ambitions  and  faculties  are  again  beginning 
to  function.  A  cold-blooded  examination  of  the  economic  and 
financial  condition  of  Europe,  however,  yields  but  one  conclu¬ 
sion:  bankruptcy  all  round,  leading  inevitably  to  social  disturb 
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ance  among  a  population  carrying  a  greater  burden  than  it  can 
bear.  During  the  past  winter  a  Swedish  sculptor  of  note,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Teodor  Lundberg,  has  in  his  studio  in  Home  put  this  idea 
into  plastic  form.  A  heroic  figure  representing  Humanity  is  en¬ 
deavouring  to  drag  itself  from  the  partially  enveloping  quicksand 
The  figure  is  one  of  great  strength  and  intense  and  straining 
agony.  A  tragedy  is  being  enacted  while  the  beholder  stands 
powerless  to  help.  This  statue  could  possibly  have  been  placed 
to  advantage  w-here  the  delegates  to  the  Genoa  Conference  could 
have  looked  upon  it  daily,  and  its  symbolism  might  well  be  the 
governing  motive  in  all  that  is  being  done  to-day  to  put  the 
affairs  of  the  world  aright. 

Those  who,  for  political  and  other  reasons,  opposed  the  idea 
of  the  Genoa  Conference  from  its  inception,  who  have  been  jubi¬ 
lant  over  its  difficulties,  rejoiced  in  its  failures  and  decried  its  ac¬ 
complishments,  have  seized  upon  the  refusal  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  participate  as  a  justification  of  their  position. 
Apart  from  any  knowledge  of  the  American  position  other  than 
the  Note  of  Mr.  Hughes,  the  American  Secretary  of  State,  no 
such  use  of  the  American  refusal  is  warranted,  and  with  any 
knowledge  as  to  the  informal  attitude  of  America  towards  the 
Conference  such  use  becomes  more  or  less  dishonest.  The  United 
States  Government  has  given  ample  evidence,  not  only  in  the 
Note  referred  to  but  in  many  other  ways,  that  it  had  an  intense 
and  friendly  interest  in  the  proceedings  at  Genoa.  A  careful 
reading  of  this  Note  viewed  in  that  light  will  give  a  very  different 
impression  from  that  which  has  been  so  sedulously  conveyed  quite 
generally  to  the  people  of  Europe  by  those  desirous  of  bolstering 
up  their  position  of  antagonism.  It  can  be  most  confidently  stated 
that  America  approved  the  holding  of  such  a  conference,  as  most 
Americans  believed  it  was,  and  still  is,  the  only  machinery  by 
which  the  European  situation  can  be  harmonised.  That  the  fir^t 
of  such  universal  conferences  was  bound  to  be  largely  political 
was  fairly  obvious.  Not  political  necessarily  in  the  sense  of 
serving  the  personal  ambitions  of  any  particular  politician  or 
group  of  politicians,  but  for  the  reason  that  certain  political 
questions  were  asking  for  discussion,  and  probably  for  settlement, 
before  any  harmonious  action  could  be  secured  along  economic 
lines.  As  it  has  long  been  a  fundamental  principle  of  American 
foreign  policy  not  to  participate  in  European  politics  more  than  j 
was  unavoidable,  a  principle  which  has  not  only  survived  but  I 
has  become  even  more  strongly  entrenched  through  the  partici-  ■ 
pation  of  America  in  the  recent  war,  it  was  entirely  consistent  i 
that  the  United  States  Government  should  not  be  officially  repre-  ; 
sented  at  such  a  gathering.  As  Mr.  Hughes  said  :  “  While  this  i 
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D  g^jyernment  does  not  believe  that  it  should  participate  in  the 
3-  roposed  Conference,  it  sincerely  hopes  that  progress  may  be 
!a  jji  the  way  of  preparing  the  way  for  the  eventual  discussion 
1-  settlement  of  the  fundamental  economic  and  financial  ques- 
tioDS  relating  to  European  recuperation  which  press  for  settle- 
?  ment.” 

This  is  the  principle  which  governed  the  attitude  of  the  United 
d  gjjtes  Government  towards  the  Genoa  Conference,  and  there 
^  was  nothing  unfriendly  in  the  principle  or  the  attitude  ;  in  fact, 
e  the  contrary.  Other  notable  inferences  to  be  made  from 
®  the  text  of  the  Note  are  :  the  keen  anxiety  and  concern  of 
America  as  to  the  economic  state  of  the  world ;  the  readiness  of 
^  the  United  States  to  co-operate  under  certain  conditions ;  the 
intimation  that  no  conference  can  be  useful  which  excludes  the 
matter  of  German  reparations  and  the  questions  of  exchange  and 
®  of  international  debts.  There  is  also  a  significant  warning  con¬ 
veyed  that  the  United  States  would  not  look  kindly  upon  any 
^  international  agreements  which  violated  the  principle  of  equal 
^  rights  for  all. 

^  The  British  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  instigated  the 
'  holding  of  the  Genoa  Conference  as  being  the  only  move  possible 
^  in  the  attempt  to  break  the  European  political  and  economic 

*  deadlock.  The  opinion  has  been  expressed  by  American  observers 

*  that,  even  if  nothing  definite  in  the  way  of  agreements  came  out 
^  of  the  Genoa  Conference,  the  holding  of  it  would  prove  to  be  a 
'  good  thing  and  beneficial  to  the  world,  as,  if  it  did  nothing 
'  more,  it  might  help  to  lay  bare  the  real  situation.  Mr.  Lloyd 

George  went  to  Genoa  handicapped  by  political  dissension  among 
his  followers,  with  the  opposition  of  a  powerful  Press  bent  from 
the  beginning  upon  wrecking  the  Conference,  and  with  the 
French  Government  in  opposition  to  any  move  he  might  make 
towards  the  readjustment  of  war  penalties.  The  most  vital 
qaestions  of  the  hour,  questions  fundamental  to  any  European 
progress  towards  a  settlement,  were  barred  from  discussion. 
Probably  no  leader  of  a  Government  ever  undertook  a  more 
diicult  or  stupendous  task,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  other 
IMng  statesman  to-day  could  have  been  so  successful  in  the 
circumstances. 

In  his  work  at  Genoa  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  won  the  unquali¬ 
fied  admiration  of  every  American  who  was  in  touch  with  the 
proceedings,  formal  and  informal.  His  industry,  courage  and 
unfailing  tact  made  him  the  one  outstanding  figure  in  a  gathering 
of  men,  a  great  majority  of  whom  had  just  claim  to  power  and 
ohility,  men  who  were  great  each  in  his  own  country.  No 
other  public  man  has  carried  such  a  burden  during  the  past  seven 
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years,  and  yet  no  other  man  at  Genoa  gave  evidence  of  such 
vitality,  strong  personality  and  human  understanding.  Time  is 
telling  against  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  as  physically  he  is  wearinff 
down,  but  even  now,  when  the  demand  is  made  upon  him,  1^ 
rises  to  the  moment  with  greater  vigour  and  with  a  clearer  and 
more  nimble  intellect  than  ever,  and  with  an  air  of  philosophical 
humour  which  makes  strong  appeal.  Those  who  have  observed 
him  for  some  years  past  are  now  given  the  impression  that  the 
Prime  Minister’s  philosophy  of  life  has  deepened  and  broadened 
under  the  strain  ;  that  he  has  attained  a  clearer  vision  of  what  is 
vital  and  a  greater  immunity  from  the  pinpricks  of  life. 

Europe  came  to  Genoa  in  first-aid  bandages.  At  this  mter- 
national  clinic  these  bandages  were  removed  and  the  case  con¬ 
sidered.  The  decision  was  grave  and  little  to  the  liking  of  many, 
but  now  it  is  better  known  just  how  serious  the  condition  is,  and 
that  for  the  sake  of  humanity  as  a  whole  a  broad  and  charitable 
view  must  be  adopted ;  that  personal  and  national  animosities 
must  be  sunk  in  that  greater  and  more  splendid  selfishness  which 
makes  towards  the  good  of  all  that  each  may  benefit.  American 
information  as  to  economic  conditions  in  Europe,  and  especially 
in  Germany,  is  probably  as  good  as,  and  possibly  better  than, 
that  possessed  by  any  other  Government  or  people.  There  is  no 
American  sympathy  for  those  who  brought  on  and  fought 
the  war,  but  there  is  a  clear,  hardheaded  realisation  that  some 
things  are  possible  and  advisable  and  that  other  things  are  not, 
and,  incidentally,  that  blind  rage  is  not  a  safe  guide  in  making 
a  settlement  with  your  enemy.  It  is  known  that  the  whole 
temper  of  the  German  people  has  changed  rapidly  in  recent 
months,  and  that  to-day  there  is  greater  danger  of  a  violent 
social  upheaval  in  that  country  than  there  has  been  at  any  time 
since  the  war.  The  present  German  Government  is  doing  the 
best  it  can  to  control  the  situation,  but  it  stands  in  constant 'ear 
of  an  obviously  rising  tide  of  exasperation  with  present  condi¬ 
tions  which  is  in  danger  of  bursting  all  bounds  and  leading  to 
anarchy.  Up  to  a  short  time  ago  the  German  people  were 
plodding  along,  most  of  them  at  work  and  accepting  their  punish¬ 
ment  with  more  or  less  resignation.  There  was  a  certain  amount 
of  sullen  resentment  at  the  fate  apportioned,  but  they  carried  on. 
As  prices  have  soared  living  has  become  more  difficult,  and  in¬ 
dustry  does  not  appear  to  avail.  This  has  brought  about  a  re¬ 
action,  and  when  that  point  is  reached,  if  it  comes,  when  a  large 
number  of  the  German  people  decide  that  the  present  state  of 
affairs  is  not  good  enough,  that  they  have  apparently  nothing 
more  to  lose,  they  will  try  some  other  method.  That  method 
can  only  be  one  of  violence,  and  the  moment  would  be  taken 
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jdvantage  of  by  the  radical  element.  That  Germany  is  to-day 
in  danger  of  “going  Bolshevik”  is  a  reasonable  presumption. 
The  effects  upon  Europe  of  such  an  event  would  be  incalculable. 
It  would  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  extreme  element  in  the 
Moscow  Government,  and  thus  wipe  out  all  recent  gains  made 
by  the  moderate  element  in  the  Soviets.  Poland  would  disappear 
from  the  map  as  an  independent  self-governing  country,  and  the 
countries  of  Europe  would  stand  divided  into  two  pow’erful 
iTOupseach  held  together  by  a  common  fear,  and  conflict  would 
be  inevitable.  It  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration  that 
in  every  country  in  Europe  there  now  exists  a  powerful,  well- 
organised  radical  minority  with  which  the  established  order  would 
have  to  contend  at  home  as  well  as  to  guard  against  a  foreign  foe. 
This  may  be  considered  an  alarmist  view,  but  it  is  no  secret 
that  it  is  seriously  discussed  in  private  wherever  there  is  a 
meeting  of  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  view  Europe  as  a 
whole  and  not  in  the  intensely  national  spirit  which  prevails 
generally. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  all  those  who  have  been  called  upon 
to  pass  judgment  upon  the  Genoa  Conference,  and  all  those 
responsible  for  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  its  proposals,  were 
not  present  in  person  at  the  gathering.  Practically  everyone 
who  was  there  whose  policy  was  not  dictated  from  without,  and 
who  had  not  been  sent  there  with  antagonistic  purpose,  ex¬ 
perienced  the  benefit  of  meeting  together  and  talking  things  over. 
Asperities  were  softened,  prejudices  were  removed,  and  new 
light  came  to  many  whose  outlook  had  suffered  through  artificial 
and  purposely  coloured  illumination  of  their  mental  environment. 
A  spirit  of  compromise  was  engendered  which  would  have  enabled 
the  Conference  to  travel  far  but  for  the  stumbling-blocks  placed 
in  the  way  by  outside,  oft-times  remote  and  at  times  sinister, 
influences  more  concerned  with  matters  of  their  owm  than  they 
were  with  the  general  welfare.  A  notable  instance  of  the  effect 
of  the  real  spirit  of  the  Conference  was  shown  in  the  case  of 
JI.  Barthou,  who,  as  one  of  the  British  delegates  expressed  it, 
was  found  to  be  “  most  reasonable  ’  ’  after  he  had  been  there  a 
few  days,  but  as  M.  Barthou  was  not  a  free  agent,  and  was 
merely  the  mouthpiece  for  those  not  in  attendance,  his  “  reason¬ 
ableness”  was  not  as  effective  as  it  might  have  been  had  con¬ 
ditions  been  otherwise.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
he  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  saving  the  situation  several  times 
through  his  representations  to  the  French  Government. 

The  undue  prominence  given  to  Russian  affairs,  owing  to  the 
exclusion  of  more  important  topics,  had  an  interesting  effect 
npon  the  Russian  delegation.  They  came  in  fear  of  their  lives, 
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in  doubt  as  to  how  long  they  could  stay,  and  as  to  how  far  they 
could  go  in  their  proposals.  They  soon  gained  a  sense  of  their 
importance,  and  their  attitude  changed.  They  yielded  enor¬ 
mously,  and  on  many  points,  but  gradually  found  themselves  and 
gained  confidence.  The  Russian  delegation  was  headed  by  able 
men.  M.  Tchitcherin,  the  politician,  more  than  held  his  own 
in  debate,  and  there  are  few  economic  experts  in  Europe  who 
can  compete  in  knowledge  and  the  application  of  that  knowledge 
to  the  practical  affairs  of  a  nation  with  M.  Krassin.  This  last- 
named  delegate  gave  an  impression  of  honesty  and  sincerity 
which  went  far  towards  confirming  the  general  idea  that 
he  might  safely  be  trusted,  excepting,  perhaps,  where  his  autho¬ 
rity  was  overruled  by  the  Bolshevik  politicians  of  Moscow. 

The  treaty  made  between  Russia  and  Germany  at  Berlin,  and 
announced  so  dramatically  at  Genoa,  was  of  M.  Krassin’s  manu¬ 
facture,  and,  apart  from  the  political  recognition  involved,  is 
purely  an  economic  agreement  so  natural  between  the  two 
countries  as  to  have  been  inevitable.  It  had  been  under  discus¬ 
sion  for  months,  and  if  any  Foreign  Office  in  Europe  was 
ignorant  of  the  negotiations  it  should  take  steps  to  improve  its 
intelligence  service.  That  it  was  to  have  been  signed  at  Genoa 
may  have  been  known  only  to  the  contracting  parties,  but  enough 
should  have  been  known  generally  about  it  to  have  discounted 
the  so-called  “  bombshell  ”  effect  so  widely  advertised  by  a 
Press  looking  day  by  day  for  something  sensational  to  come  out 
of  Genoa.  Such  a  treaty  was  predicted  in  detail  a  year  ago,  and 
its  actual  materialisation  could  only  be  a  matter  of  time  and 
opportunity. 

Out  of  the  negotiations  begun  at  Genoa  will  come  other  treaties 
with  Russia.  A  half-dozen  were  under  discussion  in  the  later 
days  of  the  gathering.  Some  of  these  treaties  will  be  made  by 
countries  more  or  less  at  the  mercy  of  the  Soviet  Government; 
others  will  be  made  in  the  natural  desire,  and  in  view  of  pressing 
necessity,  by  countries  which,  in  days  prior  to  1914,  drew  a 
great  amount  of  their  trade  from  Russia  and  neighbouring 
sources.  It  would  surprise  no  one  if,  among  the  countries  which 
will  make  treaties  with  Russia  as  a  result  of  the  Genoa  Con¬ 
ference,  appear  one  or  more  of  the  Great  Powers,  and  if  this 
comes  about  it  will  inevitably  lead  to  a  practical  recognition  of 
Russia  by  the  whole  world,  for  other  nations  are  bound  to  fall 
into  line,  especially  if  two  of  the  countries  concluding  agreements 
are  England  and  Italy.  It  is  not  only  radical  influence  which 
favours  renewal  of  trade  relations  with  Russia.  Proof  of  this  is 
found  in  the  action  of  the  Marseilles  Chamber  of  Commerce  when 
M.  Briand  was  hesitating  over  the  question  of  inviting  the 
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Bussians  to  meet  at  Genoa.  In  the  whole  of  France,  the  most 
(jonservative  and  reactionary  country  in  Europe  to-day,  there  is 
no  more  conservative  body  than  the  Marseilles  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  Its  membership  is  of  the  rich  bourgeoisie.  Its  wealth 
is  the  encrusted  increment  of  three  centuries,  and  a  goodly  part 
of  this  has  come  from  Russian  trade  entering  the  harbour  of 
Marseilles.  The  great  wheat  shipments  from  Odessa  went  largely 
to  this  port,  and  these  merchants  want  this  trade  to  come  back 
again.  So  the  Marseilles  Chamber  of  Commerce,  loathing 
radicalism  in  any  form,  sent  w^ord  to  M.  Briand  at  Cannes  to 
fall  into  line  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  ask  the  Russians  to 
come  and  sit  at  the  council  table.  M.  Briand  did  this  and  fell 
by  the  political  wayside  when  he  got  home,  but  it  was  not 
any  fellow-feeling  for  the  Bolsheviks  or  any  leaning  towards 
the  Left  that  aided  his  fall ;  it  was  his  deference  to  the  bourgeois 
longing  for  more  trade  for  the  port  of  Marseilles  that  helped  to 
put  an  end,  temporarily  at  least,  to  his  political  career. 

The  natural  drift  of  the  people  of  Europe,  and,  in  fact,  of  the 
people  of  the  whole  world,  is  to-day  towards  a  resumption  of 
normal  activities,  and  to  make  progress  in  this  direction  most 
peoples  are  inclined  to  overlook  what  they  may  have  considered 
as  grave  faults  in  their  neighbours,  resting  the  blame  more  upon 
Governments  and  minorities  than  upon  the  majorities  of  nations. 
The  recent  war  and  the  present  state  of  the  world  have  impressed 
one  lesson  upon  even  the  strongest  nations,  and  that  is  the  inter¬ 
dependence  of  all  nations.  Even  the  British  Empire,  even  the 
United  States,  cannot  stand  alone.  Such  a  thing  might  have 
been  possible  years  ago,  before  other  nations  and  groups  of 
nations  acquired  population  and  wealth.  The  interests  of  the 
different  countries  may  vary  apparently  so  much  as  to  create  wide 
divergences  in  national  policies,  but  in  the  final  analysis  it  will 
be  found  that  these  interests  are  not  as  dissimilar  as  might  appear 
at  first  glance.  The  British  Empire  is  founded  upon  and  grew 
to  its  imposing  importance  through  foreign  trade.  Without  this 
foreign  trade  Great  Britain  becomes  an  unimportant  place. 
With  it  London  remains  the  financial  and  commercial  heart  of 
the  world. 

No  country  in  the  world  is  more  concerned  than  Great 
Britain  in  a  restoration  of  normal  exchanges,  for  the  very  life 
of  its  people  depends  upon  it.  To  restore  the  purchasing  pow’er 
of  the  peoples  of  other  countries  is  to  restore  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  British.  That  this  is  realised  by  the  financial  and 
industrial  interests  of  Great  Britain  is  shown,  first,  in  the 
policy  of  the  Government  of  the  country,  and,  secondly,  in  the 
tolerance  with  which  all  efforts  at  world-restoration  are  regarded. 
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The  Soviets  found  their  first  important  foreign  trading-post  in 
London,  and  CBritish  capital  is  now  taking  advantage  of  German 
opportunity.  This  is  the  great  motive-power  that  has  been  behind 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  his  foreign  policy,  and  without  it  he  would 
never  have  gone  as  far  as  he  has  to-day.  British  statesmen 
would  never  have  favoured  a  readjustment  of  Germany’s  war 
load,  and  the  Genoa  Conference  would  never  have  been  called 
had  the  Government  not  had  behind  it  the  substantial  support 
of  'British  interests.  To  imagine  these  things  to  be  the  product 
of  one  man’s  mind  and  the  responsibility  his  alone  is  to  mis¬ 
conceive  the  whole  scheme  of  a  representative  Government. 

England  is  to-day  financially  sound  and  economically  weak.  If 
the  Genoa  Conference  had  accomplished  all  that  was  hoped  for 
by  its  originators  this  economic  weakness  in  the  present  life  of 
the  British  people  would  have  disappeared  within  a  reasonable 
time.  The  position  of  America  is  different.  The  United  States 
is  practically  a  self-contained  country.  The  statement  recently 
made  by  an  American  banker  to  the  effect  that  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  United  States  is  a  negligible  factor  in  the  prosperity  of 
that  country  is  most  misleading,  how’ever.  To  say  that  American 
foreign  trade  is  only  five  per  cent,  of  the  national  exchanges 
sounds  impressive,  but  when  the  loss  of  this  five  per  cent,  means 
an  increase  of  five  per  cent,  in  unemployment,  a  loss  annually 
of  five  per  cent,  in  the  normal  increase  of  national  wealth,  a 
decrease  in  all  kinds  of  business  involving  the  exchange  and 
carriage  of  commodities,  and  an  increasing  isolation  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  the  importance  of  this  five  per  cent,  assumes 
its  true  proportions.  America  is  vitally  concerned  in  the 
whole  question  of  the  restoration  of  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  people  of  foreign  countries,  and  there  has  been  no  in¬ 
dication  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Government,  or  on  the 
part  of  those  Americans  who  are  concerned  in  a  large  way  with 
American  foreign  trade,  that  they  take  any  other  view  of  the 
present  situation.  The  old  problem  of  the  “  ultimate  consumer" 
has  led  to  some  misunderstanding  as  to  American  interests  in 
Russia.  Mr.  Hughes,  the  American  Secretary  of  State,  accept¬ 
ing  the  figures  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  has  said  in 
effect  that  as  the  annual  trade  of  America  with  Russia  was  only 
about  ten  million  dollars  before  the  war,  an  immediate  settlement 
of  trade  relations  with  Russia  was  not  of  such  supreme  import¬ 
ance  as  some  people  seem  to  think.  The  figures  quoted  were 
those  of  direct  trade  only.  In  1913  Russia  bought  from  America 
in  cotton  alone  ten  times  the  amount  given  as  the  total  annual 
exchanges,  and  this  item  of  cotton  was  but  one  of  many. 
American  trade  with  Russia  was  conducted  through  middlemen. 
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Xhe  real  sales  to  that  country  were  made  to  England,  Germany 
jnd  other  countries,  these  purchases  being  made  on  Russian 
account  but  being  credited  in  American  statistics  to  the  countries 
making  the  original  purchases.  The  total  American  financial 
and  industrial  interest  in  Russia  before  the  war  was  enormous, 
and  a  very  important  item  in  the  total  of  American  foreign  trade 
and  investment ;  and  this  interest  remains,  dormant  though  it 
may  be  at  the  moment. 

Little  transpired  at  Genoa  that  was  not  made  known  to  the 
American  Government,  and  American  interests  were  fully  and 
ably  represented.  It  may  also  be  said  that  American  interests 
were  considered  in  all  large  matters  that  came  up  for  discussion. 
One  of  the  best  of  reasons  for  disbelieving  all  reports  of  vast 
concessions  being  granted  exclusively  to  this  or  that  country 
is  that  it  was  known  and  recognised  that  in  the  end,  when 
politics  had  been  disposed  of  and  economic  problems  came  up 
for  settlement,  the  first  demand  America  would  make  would  be 
for  the  recognition  of  existing  American  rights  and  for  equal 
opportunity  for  all  to  come  in  or  stay  out  of  participation  in 
industrial  development  as  might  be  decided  later.  The  Russians 
freely  admitted  that  they  desired  American  recognition  more  than 
anything  else  in  a  political  way.  They  also  expressed  their 
opinion  that  until  American  capital  and  American  industrial  ex¬ 
perts  undertook  seriously  the  assistance  of  Russia  in  developing 
her  great  natural  resources  Russia  would  fall  far  short  of  achieving 
her  proper  place  in  the  economic  life  of  the  world.  Holding  these 
opinions,  as  they  undoubtedly  do,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  even 
the  present  Russian  Government  will  not  allow  its  immediate 
political  or  economic  necessities  to  force  it  into  a  position  where 
they  would  be  unable  to  comply  with  the  first  condition  that 
would  be  laid  down  for  American  participation  in  Russian  enter¬ 
prise.  The  Soviet  plan  for  mass  production  and  non-recognition 
of  titles  in  fee  may  await  some  time  for  acceptance  by  the  outside 
world,  but  if  Communism  can  compromise  with  itself  and  accept 
the  principle  of  perpetual  leaseholds  and  royalty  agreements,  as 
it  probably  will,  it  does  not  seem  impossible  that  some  such 
arrangement  will  prevail  in  the  end. 

England,  France  and  Russia  held  the  centre  of  the  stage  at 
Genoa,  with  Germany  in  the  background  but  never  out  of  sight 
or  mind.  The  smaller  nations  sent  large  delegations.  Poland  is 
said  to  have  had  over  one  hundred  people  at  Genoa.  In  fact,  it 
seemed  to  be  the  rule  that  the  smaller  and  more  dependent  a 
country,  the  more  numerously  it  was  represented.  Many  nations 
came  prepared  with  statistics  and  with  experts  to  explain  them. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  Conference  these  experts  gradually 
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drifted  away,  for  it  took  but  a  short  time  to  realise  that  the 
matters  under  discussion  were  questions  of  principle,  and  that 
if  an  agreement  was  reached  in  these,  other  conferences  would 
be  necessary  in  which  the  experts  could  play  their  part. 

The  Conference  at  Genoa  was  a  red-blooded  affair  in  which 
the  passions  of  men  had  full  swing.  The  economists  could  talk 
and  play  at  making  reports  in  an  attempt  to  justify  their  exist¬ 
ence,  but  the  more  vital  questions  of  international  poUcy  and  the 
forces  at  work  to  assist  or  destroy  humanity  weltering  in  the 
aftermath  of  a  world  war  rendered  of  pallid  interest  everything 
but  these.  The  delegates  from  the  lesser  nations,  important  as 
they  might  be  at  home,  found  themselves  of  little  importance  at 
Genoa.  They  were  given  a  rattle  to  play  wuth  in  the  shape  of  ! 
committee  appointments  while  the  great  drama  proceeded.  ■ 
There  have  been  many  conferences  since  the  Armistice,  but  the 
Genoa  Conference  was  the  first  at  which  everyone,  erstwhile  foe 
as  well  as  friend,  new  nations  as  well  as  old,  was  called  to  meet 
together.  At  first  they  eyed  each  other  askance,  but  in  less  than 
a  week  all  were  talking  and  working  together,  having  discovered 
that,  after  all,  it  was  a  gathering  of  human  beings  of  unusual 
ability  brought  together  by  a  common  ^leed  and  seeking'  a 
common  remedy  for  world-wide  evils.  It  was  possible  to  follow 
the  actual  proceedings  of  the  Conference  more  or  less  intelli¬ 
gently  from  the  reports  in  the  Press  without  going  to  Genoa, 
though  even  this  has  been  difficult,  for  a  large  part  of  the  Press 
in  each  country  has  failed  to  deal  impartially,  or  even  fairly,  with 
the  events  of  each  day  or  with  the  actions  or  utterances  of 
individuals. 

Allowing  that  the  man  at  home  has  been  able  to  secure  a  ncn- 
partisan  report,  there  still  remains  lacking  a  tremendous  element 
of  the  drama  which  w’as  felt  by  even  the  most  unimpressionable 
at  Genoa.  There  were  the  usual  large  number  of  hangers-on, 
men  bent  upon  private  advantage,  those  representing  special 
and  private  interests,  and  those  who  hoped  to  gain  in  some  way 
or  other  from  wffiat  might  transpire.  Some  of  these  men  repre¬ 
sented  enormous  interests  which,  in  ordinary  times  and  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  would  have  commanded  deference  and 
respectful  consideration.  They  found  themselves  strangely  un¬ 
important  at  Genoa.  They  were  jostled  aside,  bewildered  by 
their  inability  to  penetrate  the  secret  councils.  It  was  a  new 
experience  for  such  as  these,  for  even  in  the  lobbies  of  the  Par¬ 
liaments  of  the  world  they  are  accustomed  to  hold  their  court. 
At  Genoa  they  and  their  interests  were  negligible,  and  a  few  of 
the  more  intelligent  grasped  the  truth  and  admitted  they  were 
i.u  the  presence  of  forces  which  counted  them  as  merely  inci- 
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dental  to  human  progress — to  be  considered  in  due  time  and  at 
some  suitable  place,  yes,  but  not  until  those  who  were  trying  to 
direct  vast  human  forces  into  profitable  and  harmonious  channels 
beneficial  to  all  alike  had  finished  their  preliminary  task.  The 
obsen'er  at  Genoa  could  not  fail  to  realise  that  here  was  some¬ 
thing  greater  than  any  single  man,  greater  than  any  single  in¬ 
terest,  something  elusive  yet  powerful  beyond  words,  which, 
having  escaped  from  human  control  in  1914,  this  assembly  of 
all  the  nations  was  trying  to  recapture  and  to  direct  again  to 
universal  benefit.  A  single  phrase  did  not  express  it,  for  it  was 
the  spiritual  matrix  in  which  had  formerly  been  set  the  peoples 
of  all  countries  that  they  might  live  together  as  neighbours  with¬ 
out  friction  and  in  mutual  safety. 

To  the  American  at  Genoa  it  seemed  a  tragedy  that  there 
should  have  been,  in  the  first  place,  any  opposition  to  the  holding 
of  such  a  conference,  and,  secondly,  after  it  was  inevitable  such 
a  conference  was  to  be  held,  that  every  possible  influence  of 
Press  and  statesmanship  should  not  have  been  exerted  to  the  end 
that  some  good  might  have  come  out  of  it.  No  such  conference 
has  ever  been  held  in  the  world  before,  and  no  conference  of 
equal  significance  will  be  held  again  in  the  lives  of  this  or  the 
next  generation.  Whether  anything  tangible  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  comes  out  of  its  deliberations  or  not,  it  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  world,  for  it  was 
the  first  real  evidence  of  a  real  purpose  to  co-ordinate  the  efforts 
of  humanity,  regardless  of  nationality,  in  the  attempt  to  resume 
the  onward  march  of  civilisation  so  tragically  interrupted  in 
August,  1914.  We  are  all  better  informed  as  to  the  state  of  the 
world  than  before  it  was  held.  Each  of  the  great  nations  has 
more  or  less  clearly  defined  its  attitude  toward  current  affairs 
of  international  importance.  Forces  and  motives  hitherto  largely 
hidden  have  uncovered  themselves.  In  some  respects  the  out¬ 
look  is  not  as  hopeful  as  it  was  when  everyone  was  animated  by 
a  vague  optimism  based  on  hope  rather  than  knowledge,  but  the 
world  now  has  a  clearer  understanding  of  what  there  is  to  cope 
with,  and  this  may  give  more  definite  direction  and  purpose  to 
the  policy  of  those  who  direct  the  destinies  of  the  nations  who 
hold  the  balance  of  power.  This  realisation  may  lead  to  serious 
events,  but  the  influences  that  will  bring  them  about  existed 
before  the  Genoa  Conference  was  called  into  being,  and  in  time 
would  have  made  their  appearance  just  the  same,  and  perhaps 
to  a  world  less  prepared  to  deal  with  them  than  now,  when  they 
are  more  clearly  visualised  as  a  result  of  the  test  applied  at 
Genoa. 

Other  conferences  will  be  held  in  the  near  future,  for  such 
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gatherings  are  the  only  available  medium  of  international  ex- 
change  of  thought  and  purpose,  but  those  who  attend  the  next 
conference,  and  the  many  others  which  may  follow,  will  meet 
together  with  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  situation,  and  neces¬ 
sarily  better  prepared  to  cope  with  difficulties  such  as  were 
sprung  upon  the  delegates  at  Genoa  without  warning  and  with¬ 
out  much  of  a  clue  as  to  their  real  significance.  As  an  unpre¬ 
meditated  result  of  the  Genoa  meeting  Europe  may  find  itself 
aligned  in  two  groups,  one  comprising  those  countries  determined 
upon  reconstruction  even  at  sacrifice  to  themselves  for  the  time 
being,  the  other  comprising  those  countries  determined  upon  their 
pound  of  flesh.  At  Genoa  every  nation  yielded  to  a  certain 
extent  from  its  original  position.  This  may  be,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  sign  that,  in  the  face  of  certain  European  disaster 
should  it  be  otherwise,  each  will  continue  to  yield  until  a  common 
meeting-ground  is  reached.  When  that  time  comes  in  Europe  it 
will  signalise  the  willing  and  helpful  entry  of  America  into  the 
subsequent  economic  councils  out  of  which  wdll  undoubtedly 
come  an  equitable  adjustment  of  international  debts,  a  stabilisa¬ 
tion  of  exchanges,  relief  from  crippling  taxation,  and  new  hope 
to  that  vast  majority  of  mankind — those  who  labour  that  they 
may  live. 

James  Davenport  Whelpley. 


WILL  CHAOS  RETURN? 


The  political  position  is  dark  and  threatening  because  of  the 
’  serious  differences  which  have  arisen  between  France  and 
Germany.  It  is  obvious  that  a  Franco-German  conflict  may 
disturb  not  only  the  peace  of  Europe  but  that  of  other  continents 
as  well.  ^lany  of  the  best-informed  anxiously  ask  themselves  : 
Will  chaos  return?  What  should  be  England’s  attitude  if  the 
entire  post-war  settlement  should  be  challenged?  In  the  present 
article  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  survey  the  position, 

France  has  announced,  through  the  mouth  of  M.  Poincar^, 
that  unless  by  May  31st  Germany  has  fulfilled  the  demands  of 
the  Reparations  Commission,  in  accordance  with  the  request  of 
that  body,  the  Allies  would  have  the  right  and  the  duty  to  take 
action,  but  that,  in  case  of  need,  France  would  reluctantly  act  on 
her  own  rather  than  allow  the  country  to  be  ruined  by  Germany’s 
unwillingness  to  pay.  France’s  grievances  against  Germany  are 
both  financial  and  political.  M.  Poincar4  has  been  described  by 
some  as  thirsting  for  war.  His  speech  at  Bar-le-Duc  has  been  called 
a  brutal  challenge  to  Germany  and  the  world.  Some  newspapers 
have  called  the  French  Prime  Minister  and  ex-President  Czar 
Poincar^.  His  speech,  which  was  read  from  a  carefully  prepared 
manuscript,  was  studiously  moderate.  As  the  English  translation 
has  been  rather  unsatisfactory,  it  is  worth  while  reading  the 
salient  passages  in  the  original  French.  They  were  as  follows, 
according  to  Le  Temps  of  April  25th  : — 

"Avant  le  31  mai  prochain,  I’Allemagne  eat  dans  I’obligation  de  se 
conformer  au  programme  qu’a  dress^  la  commission  des  reparations, 
c’est-i-dire  de  s’engager  k  voter  tout  im  ensemble  d’impAts  nouveaux  et 
d’accepter  vm  contrdle  interallie  sur  ses  finances.  Si  I’AHemagne  resiste, 
et  si,  k  I’heure  fix^e,  la  commission  constate  un  manquement  volontaire, 
les  allies  auront  le  droit  et,  par  consequent,  le  devoir,  de  prendre,  pour 
proteger  leurs  interfits,  des  mesures  qu’il  serait,  sans  aucun  doute,  in- 
finiment  desirable  d’adopter  et  d’appliquer  d’un  commun  accord  entre 
eux,  mais  qui,  aux  termes  du  traite,  peuvent,  en  cas  de  besoin,  etre  prises 
respectivement  par  chacime  des  nations  interessees,  et  que  I’Allemagne 
s’est  obligee,  par  le  traite  de  Versailles,  A  ne  pas  considerer  comme  des 
actes  d’hostilite.  Nous  souhaitons  ardemment  de  maintenir,  en  cette 
occasion  capitate,  le  concours  de  tons  les  allies  ;  mais  nous  defendrons,  en 
pleine  independence,  la  cause  fran^aise  et  nous  ne  laisserons  tomber 
aucune  des  armes  que  nous  a  donnees  le  traite.  Nous  ne  souffrirons 
pas  que  notre  malheureux  pays  succombe  sous  le  poids  des  reparations. 
»uxc6tes  d’lme  Allemagne  qui  ne  consentirait  pas  h  faire  I’effort  necessaire 
pour  se  liberer  de  sa  dette.  .  .  . 
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“  Quelle  que  soit,  d’aiUeurs,  d^sormais,  I’attitude  de^l’AHeraagne  et  de 
la  Russie,  il  apparalt  maintenant  k  tous  les  yeux  une  situation  politiqo# 
qui  est  de  nature  k  compromettre,  peut-6tre  4  bouleverser,  I’^quilibr# 
europ6en  et  k  laquelle  il  n’est  plus  possible  de  parer  d^finitivement  4 
I’aide  de  simples  formules  ^conomiques  ou  financi^res,  ni  mSme  au  moyen 
de  grandes  assises  intemationales  oti  viennent  singer,  cdte  k  c6te,  leg  te. 
pr6sentants  de  toutes  les  langues  humaines.  .  .  .  Nous  aurons  k  examiner 
sans  retard,  entre  allies,  le  fait  nouveau  cr66  par  la  convention  germane, 
russe  et  k  en  tirer  toutes  les  cons^uences,  soit  en  ce  qui  conceme  le  respect 
du  trait6  de  Versailles,  soit  en  ce  qui  touche  k  I’avenir  de  I’Europe  et  4  U 
conservation  de  la  paix.” 


M.  Poincar^,  far  from  speaking  only  for  himself,  expressed 
the  views  and  the  determination  of  all  France.  That  may  be 
seen  from  the  French  Press.  He  placed  France’s  financial 
grievances  in  the  forefront,  and  we  cannot  wonder  at  this,  be- 
caused  France’s  position  may  be  summarised  in  the  words  “Re¬ 
parations  or  ruin.”  Let  us  therefore  deal  first  with  the  financial 
problem  and  then  with  the  political  one. 

By  far  the  most  valuable  provinces  of  France,  which  contain 
the  bulk  of  her  coal  and  countless  factories,  the  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  of  the  country,  have  been  utterly,  and  in  large  part 
wantonly,  devastated  by  the  Germans.  The  Germans,  as  the 
aggressors,  were  morally  bound  to  make  good  the  damage,  and 
w'ere,  besides,  legally  obliged  to  do  so  by  appending  their  signa¬ 
ture  to  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  However,  the  Germans  have 
hitherto  successfully  evaded  paying  anything  but  the  merest 
trifle,  notwithstanding  assertions  to  the  contrary  made  by  their 
leading  statesmen.  The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  of  May  10th  con¬ 
tained  the  following  statement  as  to  Germany’s  payments,  which 
were  undoubtedly  furnished  by  the  Government : — 


Liquidated  German  property  abroad 

Value  of  shipping  handed  over 

State  property  in  the  ceded  districts 

Railway  material  and  vehicles  handed  over 

Other  non-military  items 

Loss  of  German  claims  upon  Germany’s  Allies 

Sfiar  coal  mines 

Coal  deliveries  ... 

Reparations  in  cash  ... 

Variovis  minor  items  ... 


Total 


Gold  Marks. 

,.  11,700,000,000 
.  6,700,000,000 

.  6,500,000,000 

.  2,000,000,000 
.  6,800,000,000 
.  7,000,000,000 

.  1,100,000,000 
.  1,300,000,000 

.  1,300,000,000 

.  3,200,000,000 


...  45,600,000,000 


The  bulk  of  the  sum  consists,  not  of  German  payments  to  the 
Allies  as  is  claimed,  but  of  German  losses  due  to  the  war,  which 
have  been  greatly  overstated.  The  actual  reparation  payments 
in  cash  and  in  kind  come  only  to  a  trifle,  and  only  part  of  that 
trifle  has  reached  France.  Consequently  that  country  had  to  re- 
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build  the  stricken  provinces  by  borrowing  money  for  the  purpose, 
ind  the  sum  hitherto  raised  exceeds  90,000,000,000  francs.  The 
result  is  not  only  that  France  is  burdened  with  a  great  pre-war 
jebt  and  a  gigantic  war  debt,  a  position  similar  to  that  in  which 
this  country  finds  itself,  but  that,  furthermore,  she  is  burdened 
jfith  a  huge  debt  on  account  of  reparations  incurred  on  Germany’s 
behalf.  It  follows  that.if  England’s  taxation  is  almost  unbear¬ 
able  to  the  people,  France’s  tax  burden  is  infinitely  heavier, 
especially  as  the  natural  resources  of  France  are  far  inferior  to 
the  resources  of  this  country.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
in  addition  to  the  war  losses  and  the  almost  unbearable  burden 
of  her  debt,  France  has  lost  about  J01 ,000,000,000  which  previous 
to  the  war  she  had  invested  in  Russia,  and  that  during  the  war 
she  advanced  9,000,000,000  francs  to  Russia  and  other  Allies,  the 
bulk  of  w'hich  may  prove  a  total  loss. 

Germany  is  actually  and  potentially  far  wealthier  than  France. 
The  wealth  of  nations  depends  on  their  natural  resources  and  on 
the  number  and  ability  of  the  people  who  exploit  them.  Ger¬ 
many  has  a  most  excellent  geographical  position  in  the  centre  of 
Europe,  a  vast  agricultural  plain,  a  unique  system  of  deep  and 
gently  flowing  rivers,  highly  developed  and  well-equipped  indus¬ 
tries,  vastly  more  and  better  coal  than  France,  and  more  than 
60,000,000  inhabitants,  while  France  has  fewer  than  40,000,000. 
The  potential  wealth  of  Germany  is  certainly  twice  as  great  as 
that  of  France  because  of  her  greater  physical  and  human 
resources. 

Ever  since  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  Germany  has  protested  that 
she  is  poor  and  unable  to  pay,  and  that  her  taxes  are  the  highest 
in  the  w^orld.  In  support  of  that  assertion  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  has  issued  comparative  statistics  according  to  which  the 
rate  of  income-taxation  is  higher  in  Germany  than  it  is  in  France 
and  in  this  country.  The  nominal  German  taxation  rates  may  be 
high,  but  they  fail  to  yield  a  corresponding  revenue  because  these 
tax  rates  are  not  enforced  upon  those  most  able  to  pay  them. 
Towards  the  end  of  February  Mr.  Hilton  Young,  on  behalf  of  the 
Government,  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  at  the  then 
{M’evailing  rate  of  exchange  taxation  was  as  follows  : — 


United  Kingdom  ... 
France 

United  States 
Germany  ... 


£  a.  d. 

20  8  10  per  head. 

11  15  7 
7  6  3 
19  3 


According  to  the  official  forecast  for  the  current  financial  year, 
which,  like  the  British  financial  year,  begins  on  April  1st,  Ger¬ 
many’s  national  revenue  will  come  to  M. 103,208 ,855 ,677.  At 
the  exchange  of  M. 1,000  to  the  pound  that  sum  is  equivalent  to 
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only  j6103,208,856  for  more  than  60,000,000  people,  while  the 
estimated  revenue  of  this  country  will  come  to  £‘956,600,000 
for  considerably  fewer  than  50,000,000  people.  Acbording  to  the 
Statesman’s  Year  Book  German  revenue  in  1914  came  to 
£184,801,660,  or  to  about  twice  the  national  revenue  for  the 
current  year.  Measured  in  sterling  Germany  is  paying  only  half 
as  much  in  taxes  as  previous  to  the  war,  while  this  country  pays 
five  times  as  much.  The  German  taxpayer  has  been  greatly  re¬ 
lieved  by  the  reduction'of  the  Army  and  Navy  and  by  the  fall  of 
the  mark,  which  has  almost  wiped  out  interest  payments  on  the 
national  debt.  While  in  the  German  Budget  interest  on  the 
national  debt  comes  to  M. 29 ,800 ,000 ,000,  or  to  considerably 
less  than  £30,000,000  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange,  the  British 
national  debt  service  for  the  current  year  comes  to  no  less  than 
£335,000,000.  As  it  is  often  asserted  that  France’s  financial 
troubles  are  due,  not  to  Germany’s  deliberate  default,  but  to  in- 
sufificient  taxation  in  France,  the  following  figures  will  be  of 
interest  : — 

Francs. 

French  revenue  in  1914  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  6,191,861,991 

French  revenue  in  1922  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  24,702,059,912 

Interest  on  national  debt  in  1914  ...  ...  ...  ...  1,306,685,021 

Interest  on  national  debt  in  1922  ...  ...  ...  ...  12,647,161,236 

French  revenue,  calculated  in  sterling,  came  to  £189,555,291 
in  1913,  and  should  during  the  current  year  be  more  than 
£500,000,000  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange.  While  German 
revenue  in  sterling  has  been  halved,  French  revenue  has  been 
increased  two-and-a-half-fold — a  most  remarkable  feat  in  \iew  of 
the  fact  that  her  eastern  provinces  have  been  ruined,  and  that 
she  cannot  afford  to  tax  heavily  the  territories  w'hich  Germany 
has  ceded  to  her.  The  fact  that  her  huge  debt,  of  which  a 
large  proportion  has  been  incurred  on  account  of  reparations,  is 
like  a  millstone  round  France’s  neck  is  ominously  shown  by  the 
interest  on  the  national  debt  having  increased  tenfold  since  1914, 
and  by  its  swallowing  up  more  than  half  of  the  national  revenue, 
while  the  British  debt  service  requires  only  one-third  of  the 
national  revenue. 

It  is  becoming  generally  recognised  that  Germany  is  pros¬ 
perous,  and  that  her  high  nominal  taxes  yield  utterly  insufficient 
amounts.  The  report  on  the  economic  and  financial  conditions 
in  Germany  just  published  by  the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade 
states  : — 

“  A  process  by  which  money  is  earned,  unemployment  is  avoided,  and 
goods  are  produced  cannot  fairly  be  described  as  merely  ‘  apparent,’  but 
must  be  also,  at  least  in  part,  considered  as  ‘  true  ’  prosperity.  .  .  . 
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“  To  turn  to  that  vital  index  of  an  industrial  country’s  well-being — 
foreign  trade — it  is  regrettable  that  the  figures  provided  are  not  complete. 
<;ach  as  they  are,  amazement  must  be  expressed  at  the  small  returns  shown 
for  exports.  The  figures  for  1921  cover  a  period  when  Germany  was 
forking  extremely  hard  and  selling  extremely  rapidly.  In  no  branch  of 
industry  are  stocks  available,  and  naturally  the  question  arises  :  Where 
has  all  this  vast  production  gone  ?  If  it  was  exported,  the  return  can 
only  be  called  quite  inadequate  ;  if  it  was  bought  by  the  German  people, 
the  latter  must  have  a  purchasing  power  which  would  point  to  an  even 
greater  freedom  from  taxation  than  is  indicated  above.  .  .  . 

"As  was  pointed  out  last  year,  Germany  had  by  the  beginning  of  1920 
passed  a  mass  of  taxes  and  had  at  the  same  time  carried  through  a  reform 
of  tax  collection,  two  measures  which  were  so  feur-reaching  that  no  attempt 
could  be  made  to  gauge  their  effect  for  some  considerable  time.  It  was 
also  then  pointed  out  that  the  burden  which  these  new  taxes  represented 
fss  dangerou.sly  heavy.  It  has  now  been  possible  to  watch  the  dual 
reform  in  operation,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  as  yet  far  from 
effective.  This  is  shown  not  so  much  from  the  revenue  derived  from 
taxation,  which  has  risen  largely,  as  by  the  general  liquidity  of  the  money 
market  and  the  sum  available  for  speculation,  investment  and  ordinary 
purchase.  ...  It  must  be  clear ly^understood  that  the  criticism  is  not  directed 
against  the  amount  of  taxes  passed  and  proposed,  which  is  very  severe, 
but  only  against  the  ineffectiveness  of  their  collection.  The  fact  that 
money  was  obtainable  without  any  difficulty  in  large  quantities  demon¬ 
strates  that  the  nation  cannot  have  been  suffering  from  an  xmduly  heavy 
burden  of  taxation.” 

How  vastly  the  supply  of  liquid  money  in  Germany  has  in¬ 
creased  is  shown  by  the  flotations  during  the  first  quarter,  which 
were  as  follows  : — 

M. 

1913  123,900,000 

1914  201,000,000 

1922  12,161,700,000 

New  issues  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year  w-ere 
sixty  times  as  large  as  in  1914  and  a  hundred  times  as  large  as 
in  1913.  Even  reduced  to  gold  marks,  new  issues  were  far  greater 
during  the  present  year  than  during  the  pre-war  year.  These 
figures,  which  are  not  contained  in  the  report  mentioned,  confirm 
the  views  expressed  in  it.  hlven  impartial  German  observers 
admit  that  those  best  able  to  pay  escape  very  lightly.  Becently 
Herr  Maximilian  Harden  wrote  in  his  paper,  Die  Zukunft  : — 

“  The  nobility  and  gentry  in  England  have  suffered  much  more  severely 
from  the  effects  of  the  war  than  have  the  same  cleisses  in  Germany.  While 
our  landowners,  our  great  industrialists  and  merchants  are  making  millions, 
Md  while  our  farmers  are  flourishing,  many  old  English  families  cannot 
retain  their  inherited  property  because  of  the  pressure  of  taxation,  and 
they  have  to  send  their  sons  to  the  Dominions.  The  number  of  un- 
employed  also  shows  in  what  condition  are  industry  and  trade.” 
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The  unfortunate  people  with  fixed  incomes,  whose  property  has 
been  reduced  in  many  cases  to  one-fiftieth  or  one-sixtieth  its 
original  value  by  the  decline  of  the  mark,  are  taxed  up  to  the 
hilt.  Their  wealth  has  been  transferred  to  commerce  and  m- 
dustry,  because  interest  charges  and  fixed  rents  have  shrunk  to 
about  one-fiftieth  the  pre-war  amount.  Industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  indebtedness  has  thus  been  wiped  out,  but  these  greatly 
enriched  industrial  and  commercial  undertakings  and  agriculture 
pay  grudgingly  a  trifle,  if  they  pay  at  all,  and  possibly  the 
Government  is  quite  pleased  with  that  general  default,  because  it 
provides  statesmen  with  the  argument  that  Germany  cannot  pay 
because  of  her  poverty. 

The  taxable  capacity  of  a  nation  depends  on  its  income,  and 
as  national  income,  rightly  considered,  consists  practically  exclu¬ 
sively  of  goods,  taxable  capacity  depends  on  production.  High 
production  means  high  taxable  capacity,  and  low  production  low 
capacity.  German  production  has  been  increasing  very  rapidly. 
The  country  produces  all  the  coal  it  requires.  With  regard  to 
iron  and  steel,  British,  French  and  German  production  compared 
as  follows  in  1921  : 

Germany  ...  ...  ...  7,600,000  tons  iron.  9,000,000  tons  steel, 

United  Kingdom  ...  ...  2,700,000  „  3,700,000  „ 

France  .  3,200,000  „  2,900,000 

Of  course  1921  was  an  unfavourable  year  for  this  country  owing 
to  the  coal  strike.  Still,  the  figures  show  that,  notwithstanding 
Germany’s  complaints,  that  country  has  by  far  the  largest  iron 
and  steel  production  in  Europe,  and  that  in  1921  her  output  of 

both  iron  and  steel  vastly  exceeded  that  of  Great  Britain  and 

France  combined. 

Germany’s  shipping  was  almost  wiped  out  at  the  peace,  but 
recuperation  is  taking  place  very  speedily.  Arrivals  at  Hamburg 
were  as  follows  :  — 

1918  ...  ...  ...  1,471  ships.  696,070  tons. 

1920  .  4,808  „  4,486,833  „ 

1921  .  8,633  „  9,632,801  „ 

According  to  the  latest  reports  the  Hamburg-American  line  hae 
added  twenty-seven  ships  of  70,359  tons  to  its  fleet,  and  has  forty- 
three  ships  of  199,000  tons  building,  while  the  North  German 
Lloyd  has  bought  and  completed  nine  ships  of  34,328  tons,  and 
has  twenty-eight  ships  of  234,037  tons  building.  Of  the  more 
important  German  industries,  the  chemical  industry  has  suffered 
particularly  severely  because  of  Government  aid  to  the  home  in¬ 
dustries  in  many  countries  and  vastly  increased  taxation  and  pro¬ 
hibition  directed  against  the  German  chemical  industry,  which 
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consequently  found  outlets  restricted  and  had  to  sell  abroad  at 
relatively  low  prices.  Yet  that  industry  has  flourished  incredibly. 
The  recently  published  report  of  the  Badische  Anilin-  und  Soda- 
Fabrik,  Ludwigshafen  a.  Kh.,  for  instance,  contains  most  in¬ 
teresting  figures,  which  compare  as  follows  with  those  of  previous 


years 


1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 


1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 


Paid-up  '4 

ordinary  j 

Gross  profits. 

Written  off. 

capital. 

Marks. 

Marks. 

Marks. 

64,000,000 

40,614,837 

12,369,268 

90,000,000 

68,246,341 

21,213,487 

90,000,000 

67,646,637 

40,604,423 

112,600,000 

113,016,203 

60,867,018 

180,000,000 

194,185,669 

80,024,836 

400,000,000 

404,733,311 

146,639,346 

Dividends  paid 

Net  prodta. 

on  ordinary 
shares. 

Per  cent. 

Marks. 

Marks. 

23,648,772 

16,120,000 

28 

30,001,400 

18,000,000 

20 

10,848,442 

10,800,000 

12 

27,026,049 

16,200,000 

18 

65,184,493 

36,000,000 

20 

165,261,934 

120,000,000 

30 

Since  1916  gross  profits  have  increased  tenfold,  and  net  profits 
eightfold.  The  gross  profits  are  equal  to  more  than  700  per  cent, 
on  the  capital  of  1916,  and  the  net  profits  are  equal  to  more  than 
300  per  cent.,  while  the  dividends  actually  distributed  in  1921 
came  to  220  per  cent,  on  the  capital  of  1916.  Great  increases  of 
capital  among  the  companies  in  general  have  taken  place  in  order 
to  disguise  the  enormous  amounts  distributed  in  dividends.  That 
is  a  general  feature  among  the  German  joint-stock  undertakings. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  amounts  superior  to  the  dividends  paid 
have  been  written  off  during  every  one  of  the  last  five  years.  Even 
if  reduced  to  gold  values  the  earnings  of  the  company  mentioned, 
of  all  the  other  chemical  companies,  and  of  undertakings  of 
various  kinds  without  number  have  been  exceedingly  satisfactory. 
All  over  Germany  new  factories  and  new  machinery  are  being 
erected. 

The  few  facts  given  show  that  German  production,  commerce, 
liquid  wealth  and  general  prosperity  are  rapidly  progressing. 
Nevertheless,  the  national  finances  remain  in  disorder.  Expendi¬ 
ture  continues  to  exceed  revenue  very  greatly.  Germany  pays 
her  way  by  printing  paper,  and  as  a  result  the  mark  declines  in 
value,  and  its  decline  supplies  the  Government  with  the  argument 
that  Germany  is  poor  and  cannot  pay.  Months  ago  the  German 
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Government  promised  that  revenue  would  be  made  to  meet  expen- 
diture,  and  that  inflation  would  be  brought  to  an  end.  According 
to  the  draft  Budget  for  1922-1923  there  was  to  be  a  surplus  of 
M. 16, 500, 000  in  the  ordinary  account.  During  April,  the  first 
month  of  the  new  financial  year,  Germany  paid  her  way 
by  spending  M.l 1,349, 300 ,000  out  of  revenue  and  adding 
M. 8, 999 ,450, 000,  at  the  pre-war  rate  of  exchange  £‘500,000,000, 
to  the  floating  debt,  while  the  Eeichsbank  issued  record  quantities 
of  new  banknotes.  The  outlook  for  reparation  payments  is  not 
very  cheering. 

In  view  of  the  pressing  demands  made  by  the  Reparations 
Commission  Germany  published,  towards  the  end  of  April,  two 
opinions  relating  to  the  stabilisation  of  the  mark,  which  were 
placed  before  the  Genoa  Conference.  A  memorandum  by  Dr. 
Bonn,  the  official  expert  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  states  that 
“France’s  financial  existence  is  dependent  upon  the  receipt  of 
substantial  payments  in  gold,’’  and  calmly  suggests  that  Germany 
should  be  freed  from  all  payments  for  from  five  to  seven  years, 
and  that  other  nations  should  meanwhile  advance  to  France  from 
£250,000,000  to  £350,000,000  to  save  her  from  bankruptcy.  A 
memorandum  of  the  Socialisation  Commission  comes  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  stabilisation  of  the  mark  is  possible  only  by  freeing 
Germany  from  reparation  payments  for  five  years  and  tiding 
France  over  in  the  meantime  by  an  international  loan  which 
Germany  would  undertake  to  take  over  in  due  course.  Neither 
document  suggests  stabilising  the  mark  by  collecting  the  taxes 
which  have  been  imix)sed,  and  which  would  not  merely  suffice  to 
cover  the  national  expenditure,  but  would  yield  vast  yearly 
amounts  for  reparation  purposes. 

After  endless  and  fruitless  negotiations  with  Germany  the 
Reparations  Commission  demanded  that  by  May  31st  Germany 
should  impose  additional  taxation  yielding  M. 60, 000 ,000 ,000 
paper  per  year,  and  agree  to  place  her  finances  under  Allied 
control.'  In  a  lengthy  speech  delivered  on  March  28th  before 
the  Reichstag,  Dr.  Wirth  unconditionally  refused  to  accept  these 
demands.  On  March  30th  the  Reichstag  endorsed  Dr.  Wirth’s 
declaration  by  resolving  : — 

“  The  Reichstag  protests  against  the  Note  of  the  Reparations  Com¬ 
mission  dated  March  2 1st  and  the  imsupportable  demands  upon  the  German 
people  contained  in  it,  and  therefore  approves  of  the  declarations  made 
by  the  Government  regarding  that  Note.” 

As  long  as  Dr.  Wirth  tried  to  meet  the  wdshes  of  the  Allies  hi? 
position  w'as  exceedingly  precarious.  On  February  15th  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  vote  of  confidence  by  220  votes  against  185,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  abstentions  the  majority  supporting  him  would  have 
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been  the  narrower  one  of  five  votes.  After  his  brusque  and  chal¬ 
lenging  speech,  however,  he  received  a  vote  of  confidence  of  248 
for  and  only  81  against  the  resolution  quoted,  with  43  absten¬ 
tions.  By  an  overwhelming  majority  Dr.  Wirth  received  a  pledge 
of  support  in  his  policy  of  unconditional  refusal.  Five  days  later, 
on  April  4th,  the  French  Chamber  passed  a  vote  of  confidence  in 
M.  Poincar<^  of  434  votes  against  89.  An  overwhelming  majority 
in  the  German  Parliament  is  opposed  to  the  reparations  demands 
of  the  Allies,  while  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  French 
Parliamentarians  supports  M.  Poincare  in  demanding  those  re¬ 
parations  which  Germany  refuses  to  pay,  claiming  inability. 
Both  Herr  Wirth  and  M.  Poincare  cannot  withdraw  from  the 
position  which  they  have  taken  up.  Moreover,  the  one  man  re¬ 
presents  the  will  of  Germany  and  the  other  the  will  of  France. 
If  one  of  them,  or  both,  should  disappear,  the  successor,  or  suc¬ 
cessors,  would  carry  on  the  policy  laid  down  by  the  Government. 
The  Franco-German  financial  difference  is  a  difference  not  be¬ 
tween  politicians  but  between  nations.  Herein  lies  the  great 
difficulty.  The  French  people  are  absolutely  determined  that  if 
one  of  the  two  nations  should  be  ruined  in  consequence  of  the 
war,  it  is  not  to  be  France.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Germans 
have  been  taught  by  unceasing  agitation  that  they  were  not 
responsible  for  the  war,  that  the  war  was  forced  upon  them  by 
other  nations,  and  especially  by  the  activities  of  M.  Poincare,  that 
Germany  was  compelled  to  sign  against  her  will  a  treaty  in  which 
she  admitted  sole  responsibility,  that,  as  she  is  not  responsible 
for  the  war,  she  is  also  under  no  moral  and  no  legal  obligation  to 
carr}'  out  the  treaty  and  to  indemnify  France. 

What,  then,  wull  France  do  after  the  fatal  May  31st? 

Articles  428-431  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  contain  the  fol¬ 
lowing  stipulations :  — 

“  As  a  guarantee  for  the  execution  of  the  present  treaty  by  Germany 
the  German  territory  situated  to  the  west  of  the  Rhine,  together  with 
bridgeheads,  will  be  occupied  by  Allied  and  Associated  troops  for  a 
period  of  fifteen  years  from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  treaty.  .  .  . 

“  In  case  either  during  the  occupation  or  after  the  expiration  of  the 
fifteen  years  referred  to  above  the  Reparation  Commission  finds  that 
Germany  refuses  to  observe  the  whole  or  part  of  her  obligations  under  the 
present  treaty  with  regard  to  repeirations,  the  w’hole  or  part  of  the  area 
specified  will  be  re-occupied  immediately  by  the  Allied  and  Associated 
forces.  If  before  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  fifteen  years  Germany 
complies  with  all  the  undertakings  resulting  from  the  present  treaty, 
the  occupying  forces  will  be  withdrawn  immediately.” 

In  order  to  obtain  payments  from  Germany  the  Allies  may 
agree  to  the  indefinite  prolongation  of  the  occupation  of  the 
German  territory  garrisoned  by  them,  or  they  may  agree  on 
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compulsory  measures,  such  as  the  frequently  mentioned  occupa-  ^ 
tion  of  the  Ruhr  Valley,  or  they  may  not  be  able  to  agree  on  any  j 
step  likely  to  be  effective.  In  the  last  case  France  might  act  ! 
single-handedly,  as  M.  Poincar4  has  declared,  and  might  either 
seize  the  Ruhr  coalfields  or  announce  that  she  would  stay  in- 
definitely  in  the  occupied  districts.  The  latter  policy,  however, 
would  not  furnish  her  with  those  payments  which  she  urgently 
requires,  and  might,  therefore,  prove  as  ineffective  as  a  written  ^ 
remonstrance  in  some  form  or  other.  The  Germans  have  been 
taught  for  generations  that  France  is  their  hereditary  enemy,  and 
during  the  past  few  years  an  almost  unbelievable  hatred  against 
the  French  has  been  aroused.  That  shortsighted  and  dangerous 
agitation  has  borne  fruit  in  numerous  insults  and  assaults  upon 
French  officers  and  soldiers  and  in  a  number  of  attacks  and  ol 
murders.  If  the  French  should  march  into  the  Ruhr  Valley  there 
is  a  great  possibility  of  at  least  spontaneous  armed  resistance,  and 
there  may  be  fighting  on  a  very  considerable  scale.  A  spirit  of 
recklessness  is  abroad  in  Germany.  It  has  frequently  been  urged 
that  France  should  be  forced  to  occupy  the  Ruhr  Valley  on  the 
assumption  that  that  step  would  lead  to  Anglo-French  differences 
and  worse.  Some  German  enthusiasts,  particularly  the  younger 
ones,  think  that  Germany  might  possibly  defeat  France  if  France 
stood  alone,  or  if  Germany  should  be  aided  by  Russians,  Magyars, 
etc.  These  illusions  may  have  fatal  results.  A  determined  attack 
upon  French  troops  might  lead  to  the  occupation  of  Berlin  and 
to  the  disintegration  of  Germany  into  its  component  parts. 

At  first  sight  it  would  appear  that  renewed  fighting  and  Ger¬ 
many’s  disintegration  would  not  give  to  France  the  indemnities 
demanded,  that  Germany  can  pay  only  if  peace  is  preserved. 
German  economic  life  depends  on  the  Ruhr  coalfield,  which  con¬ 
tains  as  much  coal  as  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Occupy¬ 
ing  French  troops  could  put  on  the  Ruhr  coal  required  by 
Germany  a  tonnage  duty  which  could  be  made  to  yield  from 
J05O,OOO,OOO  to  £100,000,000  per  year.  In  its  issue  of  May  7th 
Le  Temps  quoted  a  proposal  made  by  the  leading  German 
authority  on  mining,  the  late  Professor  Freeh,  of  Breslau,  in  1917 
in  the  Finanz-  und  V olksivirtschaftliche  Zeitfragen,  that  Germany 
should  obtain  an  indemnity  of  £4,800,000,000  by  occupying  the 
vitally  necessary  coalfields  of  France  and  forcing  the  French  to 
buy  coal  at  a  greatly  enhanced  price. 

The  tension  existing  between  France  and  Germany  on  account 
of  the  reparations  problem  has  been  vastly  increased  during  the 
last  few  weeks.  It  has  bSen  asserted,  on  apparently  good 
authority,  that  the  French  went  to  Genoa  with  the  intention  of 
arriving  at  a  financial  settlement  with  Germany,  and  that  they 
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ffcre  prepared  to  act,  not  merely  fairly,  but  generously,  towards 
that  country.  However,  when  they  were  about  to  open  the  dis¬ 
cussion  the  Germans  signed  and  published  the  Eapallo  Treaty 
ffitb  Russia,  which  acted  like  a  bombshell.  That  treaty  is 
according  to  its  wording,  a  purely  economic  instrument.  One 
of  its  immediate  effects  has  been  to  put  the  French  into  a  very 
unfavourable  position  towards  Russia.  Before  and  during  the 
war  France  lent  to  Russia  gigantic  sums.  Practically  every 
Frenchman  has  some  Russian  securities,  and  permanent  default 
on  these  would  be  a  terrible  disaster  to  the  thrifty  French. 
In  article  2  of  the  treaty  Germany  abandons  her  financial 
claims  upon  Russia,  and  Russia  abandons  her  financial  claims 
upon  Germany.  Germany  could  easily  afford  this  apparent 
generosity,  for  German  investments  in  Russia  were  very  small, 
and  as,  during  the  occupation  of  parts  of  Russia  hy  German 
troops,  Germany  had  seized  vast  quantities  of  food,  fuel,  raw 
materials,  machinery,  etc.,  and  had  carried  these  to  Germany, 
a  financial  settlement  of  the  mutual  claims  would  have  resulted 
in  favour  of  Russia.  Naturally  the  Russians  wash  to  utilise  the 
German  precedent  in  dealing  with  France.  While  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  mutual  claims  between  Germany  and  Russia  would  lead 
to  a  moderate  loss  to  Russia,  a  similar  abandonment  of  claims 
between  France  and  Russia  w’ould  lead  to  a  gigantic  loss  to 
France. 

Apart  from  the  unfairness  of  this  proceeding  France  fears  that 
the  Russo-German  Treaty  is  merely  the  first  step  towards  more 
intimate  political  and  military  relations  between  Russia  and  Ger¬ 
many.  Ever  since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great  Russia  has  been 
a  German  dependency.  German  princes  of  the  House  of 
Holfitein-Gottorp,  called  mistakenly  Romanoff,  ruled  the  country. 
All  the  successors  of  Peter  the  Great,  with  one  single  exception, 
married  German  princes  and  princesses.  The  Russian  army,  the 
Rnssian  diplomacy,  and  the  Russian  administration  were  domin¬ 
ated  by  Germans  from  Germany  or  from  the  Baltic  provinces  of 
Russia.  Russo-German  military  co-operation  was  usual. 
Exactly  as  France  was  Germany’s  hereditary  enemy,  Russia  was 
Germany’s  traditional  friend  and  ally  up  to  1914.  The  German 
soldiers  and  statesmen  of  the  Bismarckian  school  were  opposed 
to  the  oversea  policy  introduced  hy  William  II. ,  and  demanded 
that  Germany  should  not  abandon  her  traditional  territorial 
policy.  During  and  after  the  war  it  was  pointed  out  in  innumer¬ 
able  books,  pamphlets,  newspaper  articles,  speeches,  etc.,  that 
Germany  made  a  mistake  in  abandoning  her  traditional  friend¬ 
ship  with  Russia ;  that  an  alliance  with  that  country  would  make 
Germany  irresistible ;  that  a  greater  Germany  stretching  from 
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the  Rhine  to  the  Bering  Strait  and  from  the  Polar  regions  to  the  = 
borders  of  Persia,  India,  and  China  could  dominate  the  world-  i 
that  German  intelligence  and  Russian  numbers  might  create  an 
all-powerful  army ;  and  that  such  a  State  could  not  possibly  be 
blockaded  wdth  success  because  it  was  self-supporting  in  respect  ! 
of  all  necessaries  of  life  and  of  warfare. 

Germany  and  Russia  are,  and  always  have  been,  absolutely 
united  in  their  hatred  of  an  independent  Poland.  A  Russo-German 
union  in  some  form  or  other  would  endanger  the  existence  of 
that  State,  w’hich  France  thinks  vitally  necessary  as  a  counter¬ 
poise  to  Germany.  Foreign  policy  is,  as  a  rule,  not  so  much 
directed  towards  far-off  aims  as  to  those  near  at  hand.  Russia 
may  be  willing  to  come  to  Germany’s  aid,  should  she  be  in 
trouble  with  France,  not  so  much  because  the  present  rulers 
hate  the  French  or  because  of  an  historical  dislike  of  the  Poles 
and  their  independence,  but  merely  because  the  Russians  are 
hungry,  because  the  army  is  unoccupied  and  possibly  dangerous, 
and  because  Poland  and  Rumania  could  give  the  soldiers  employ¬ 
ment  and  furnish  food  to  the  Russian  people.  A  collision  of  the 
Germans  and  French  in  the  Ruhr  district  might  lead  to  a  Russian 
advance  into  Poland,  Rumania  and  possibly  other  States, 
nominally  in  order  to  come  to  Germany’s  aid. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  and  unrest  in  many  of 
the  new  States.  The  Magyars  and  the  Balkan  peoples  might 
fly  to  arms  if  the  guns  should  go  off  in  some  part  of  the  world. 
The  dream  of  tearing  up  the  1918  settlement  might  bring  about 
almost  universal  chaos.  After  all,  nations  are  swayed  by  their 
passions  and  by  their  illusions.  On  April  23rd,  at  the  Genoa 
Conference,  Bekir  Sarny  Bey,  representing  the  Angora  Govern¬ 
ment,  denied  the  report  that  there  existed  a  formal  treaty  among 
Turkey,  Russia  and  Germany,  but  explained  significantly  that  | 
there  was  a  community  of  interests  among  the  three  countries, 
and  stated  : — 

“It  is  only  too  natural  that  Turkey  should  opp)ose  Great  Britain  and 
France,  which  try  to  transform  her  into  colonial  territory  by  splitting  up 
Asia  Minor  among  themselves.  They  only  speak  of  the  economic  zones 
to  be  established  there,  but  history  has  taught  us  that  those  zones  trans¬ 
form  themselves  into  zones  of  political  influence,  ending  with  protectorates 
or  annexations.” 

If  grave  trouble  should  occur  in  Central  Europe  it  would  be 
scarcely  possible  to  isolate  the  outbreak.  South-Eastern  and 
Eastern  Europe  might  be  involved  and  explosions  occur  in  Asia 
Minor  and  beyond.  Germany’s  relations  with  Russia  and 
Turkey  are  watched  by  France  with  anxious  attention.  French¬ 
men  believe  and  assert  that  dangerous  intrigues  are  on  foot, 
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that  Germany  has  provided  Euasia  with  expert  officers,  non- 
commissioued  officers,  artillerymen,  aviators,  engineers,  etc.,  and 
that  numerous  skilled  supervisors  and  w’orkers  from  Germany 
have  gone  to  Eussia  to  manufacture  munitions,  not  only  for 
Russia,  but  also  for  Germany.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  there 
is  any  justification  for  these  reports.  After  all,  it  stands  to 
reason  that  a  great  many  unemployed  German  officers,  soldiers, 
and  munition  workers  have  gone  to  Eussia  in  search  of  work, 
and  that  they  have  been  attracted  to  that  country  by  offers  of 
high  pay. 

The  position  is  one  of  extreme  danger.  How'  can  a  renewal 
of  the  war  be  avoided?  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  proposed  that  a 
treaty  should  be  signed  by  the  thirty-four  nations  represented 
at  the  Genoa  Conference  in  which  these  nations  w’ould  give 
assurance  that  they  would  not  commit  any  aggressive  action 
against  one  another.  Such  a  treaty  w’ould  scarcely  prevent  the 
outbreak  of  a  war.  The  passions  and  interests  of  nations  cannot 
be  restricted  by  paper  bonds.  After  all,  the  law  of  self-preserva¬ 
tion  is  the  foremost  law’  w’hich  directs  individuals  and  States. 
If  a  country  has  to  choose  betw’een  breach  of  treaty  and  utter 
ruin  it  will  not  sacrifice  its  existence  on  the  altar  of  treaty  fidelity. 
France  cannot  be  indefinitely  prevented  from  acting  alone  if  Ger¬ 
many  continues  refusing  the  payment  of  reparations. 

England  has  hitherto  succeeded  in  restraining  France  in 
her  desire  to  act  energetically  tow’ards  Germany.  That  policy 
has  severely  tried  the  friendship  existing  betw’een  the  two 
nations,  for  many  Frenchmen  believe  that  this  country  tries  to 
harm  France  by  encouraging  Germany  in  her  policy  of  prevari¬ 
cation  and  resistance,  w’hile  it  has  created  in  Germany  the 
illusion  that,  if  the  worst  should  come  to  the  worst,  England 
would  fly  at  France’s  throat.  The  great  and  humane 
ideas  of  ex-President  Wilson  and  other  idealists  of  settling  the 
affairs  of  the  world  in  accordance  w’ith  abstract  principles  have 
proved  harmful  rather  than  useful.  The  United  States  have 
withdrawn  from  European  affairs,  having  learned  that  their  inter¬ 
vention  would  more  likely  do  harm  than  do  good.  In  the  past 
the  great  interests  of  England  w’ere  European,  wrere  Continental. 
The  Colonies  oversea  w’ere  unimportant  trading  stations,  not 
provinces  of  a  world-w’ide  Empire.  Thus  the  Continental  policy 
of  England  arose,  and  it  created  a  tradition  which  is  bound  up 
with  the  names  of  Marlborough,  Pitt,  Canning,  Palmerston,  and 
Disraeli.  The  principal  interests  of  Great  Britain  lie  no  longer 
in  Europe,  but  oversea,  How’ever,  political  tradition  dies  hard. 
France’s  policy  is  still  influenced  by  the  tradition  created  by 
Richelieu  exactly  as  that  of  Germany  is  affected  by  her  great 
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rulers  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  that  of 
Spain  by  still  earlier  events  and  recollections. 

If  the  differences  between  France  and  Germany  should  lead 
to  a  collision,  English  statesmen  may  find  it  wise  to  adopt  the 
policy  follow^ed  by  the  United  States  and  abstain  from  active 
intervention.  After  all,  the  Government  will  he  sufficiently  busy 
in  preventing  the  conflagration  spreading  to  the  British  Empire. 
The  principal  interest  of  the  Empire  is  peace,  not  only  peace 
throughout  the  Empire,  but  peace  throughout  the  world,  for 
England  lives  by  trade.  In  the  interests  of  peace  British  states¬ 
men  should  endeavour  to  prevent  the  worst.  France  will 
strengthen  her  position  in  the  eyes  of  other  nations  if  she  acts 
with  moderation.  Rashness  and  violence  would  injure  her  very 
greatly.  Germany  cannot  hope  for  sympathy  unless  she  fulfils 
the  just  demands  of  the  Allies  and  of  France.  Energetic 
diplomatic  action  may,  even  at  this  eleventh  hour,  bring  about 
a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Franco-German  differences.  The 
time  for  delay  and  prevarication  is  past.  France  expects  deeds; 
performance,  not  words. 

British  statesmen  and  financiers  had  hoped  to  settle  the 
reparation  difficulty  by  a  loan  suggested  by  Germany.  Upon 
their  invitation  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan  has  just  arrived.  American 
bankers  are  said  to  be  willing  to  raise  a  large  reparation  loan 
against  adequate  security,  such  as  the  Customs  or  the  German 
State  railways.  Mr.  Morgan’s  arrival  has  been  greeted  by  the 
German  Press  with  a  chorus  of  protests.  The  great  Stinnes 
paper,  the  Deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  w’rote  : — 

“  A  great  loan  would  mean  merely  a  change  of  creditors.  When  the 
proceeds  have  been  used  up,  yearly  payments  would  recommence,  and 
these  would  be  increased  by  the  interest  on  the  reparation  loan.  That  is 
not  a  wholesome  policy,  and  must  be  declined  from  the  purely  economic 
point  of  view.  However,  politics  have  laws  of  their  own.” 

The  great  finance  organ,  the  Berliner  Borsen-Courier,  wrote 

”  As  guarantees  for  a  reparation  loan,  post  and  railways  are  out  of 
the  question  because  they  are  run  with  a  loss  and  our  taxes  cannot  be 
mortgaged  because  we  require  them  ourselves.  Thus  the  idea  has  arisen 
that  such  a  loan  might  be  guaranteed  by  the  beneficiaries  who,  with  the 
benefit,  might  assume  the  risk.” 

If  these  are  the  views  of  the  powerful  classes  represented  by 
these  papers  and  of  the  Government,  the  Morgan  mission  will  be 
a  failure,  and  the  outlook  is  very  dark  indeed. 


J.  Ellis  Barker. 


the  future  of  ^fR.  LLOYD  GEORGE. 


\fB.  Lloyd  George  has  now  been  in  office  continuously  for 
fifteen  years,  and  for  more  than  five  years  has  been  Prime 
Minister.  In  the  latter  capacity  he  has  enjoyed  a  personal  pre¬ 
dominance  unequalled  in  English  political  history.  He  has  been 
not  Prime  Minister  only,  but,  to  use  the  old  phrase.  Sole 
Minister.  There  are  not  w'anting  signs  that  that  predominance 
has  almost  reached  its  period.  The  unrestrained  wielding  of 
power  by  one  man  has  never,  for  long  together,  been  congenial 
to  the  people  of  this  country.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  aided  by  open 
and  shameless  bribery  of  the  House  of  Commons,  succeeded  in 
holding  office  for  twenty-one  years.  Like  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  he 
saved  the  country  from  the  domination  of  foreign  Powers,  but 
when  the  danger  passed  Walpole  fell.  Lord  Liverpool,  who  was 
Chief  Minister  longer  than  any  other  man,  had  in  no  degree  the 
personal  influence  of  Walpole  or  Lloyd  George,  and  he  there¬ 
fore  aroused  none  of  the  jealousy  of  rival  statesmen  from  which 
the  present  Prime  Minister  is  now  suffering.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
is  the  Minister  who  most  nearly  approached  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
in  the  grasp  of  personal  government :  to  use  the  phrase  of 
Disraeli,  he  “  played  on  the  House  of  Commons  like  an  old 
fiddle,”  and  there  was  no  department  over  which  he  failed  to 
exercise  an  active  superintendence,  and,  like  the  present  Prime 
Minister,  he  was  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  every  important  de¬ 
cision  must  be  taken  by  himself.  Like  Mr.  Lloyd  George  too, 
his  political  courage  was  unbounded  :  on  two  occasions  he  braved 
the  "Die-hards”  of  his  party — on  Catholic  emancipation  and 
on  Free  Trade.  Catholic  emancipation  the  Tory  Party  survived, 
but  Free  Trade  shattered  it  to  pieces. 

The  subsequent  career  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  cut  short  by 
death,  and  what  it  would  have  been  can  now  only  be  surmised. 
Two  things  stood  in  the  way  of  his  recovery  of  power  :  the  dislike 
he  had  aroused  in  the  minds  of  many  of  his  party,  and  the  un¬ 
relenting  ambition  of  Disraeli.  Disraeli,  however,  though  he 
had  delivered  many  powerful  philippics  against  Peel,  was  still 
deeply  doubted  by  most  of  the  Tories,  and,  it  seems  pretty  clear, 
would  have  been  unable  at  that  time  to  have  successfully  chal¬ 
lenged  the  predominance  of  Sir  Robert.  What  Peel  had  most 
to  fear  was  the  suspicions  of  the  party  as  a  whole  whom  he  had 
offended.  But,  at  any  rate,  Peel  had  offended  only  one 
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party  :  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  alienated  two  parties  :  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  which  party  hates  him  the  more. 

But  what  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  to  face  in  the  future  is  not 
so  much  dislike  as  distrust.  Peel  was  disliked  :  his  cold  manners 
his  want,  or  apparent  w’ant,  of  anything  like  personal  sympathy, 
his  haughty  self-sufficiency,  repelled  his  nominal  followers.  The 
well-known  description  of  Macaulay  was  perfectly  accurate. 
With  the  present  Prime  Minister  it  is  the  very  reverse  :  few  men 
— or  women — are  able  to  resist  his  personal  charm.  Dukes, 
duchesses,  foreign  statesmen.  Labour  leaders  are  alike  unable 
to  resist  the  spell.  As  Fox  said,  when  twitted  with  his  inability 
to  stand  up  to  Pitt,  “  You  have  never  been  under  the  wand  of 
the  magician.”  But,  unhappily,  w’hen  they  have  left  the  pre¬ 
sence  and  recovered  their  bewildered  senses,  they  begin  to  think 
that  it  was  truly  by  the  w'iles  of  a  conjurer  that  they  have  been 
beguiled.  Like  M.  Briand,  they  are  lured  on  to  golf  and  find 
that  the  way  to  the  tee  is  the  road  to  ruin.  One  man  only  seems 
to  have  been  able  to  break  the  charm — the  grim  old  tiger,  M. 
Clemenceau,  who  has  no  illusions  and  no  sentiment,  but  only 
that  hard  French  gift  of  seeing  things  as  they  really  are,  and 
not  as  you  wish  them  to  be. 

Clemenceau  apart,  there  seems  no  man  able  to  cope  with  the 
Welsh  Wizard  in  personal  controversy  :  that  is  why  they  fear 
him,  and  that,  too,  is  why  Mr.  Lloyd  George  seeks  always  to  do 
business  by  wwd  of  mouth.  ‘‘  Y’ou  cannot  argue  with  a  docu¬ 
ment  or  a  dispatch,”  said  the  Prime  Minister  at  his  meeting  in 
Westminster.  To  say  the  truth,  his  written  utterances  are  not 
impressive,  but  his  personal  effect  is  overpowering.  If  there  is 
a  quality  which  sober-minded  statesmen  dislike  it  is  quick¬ 
wittedness  ;  they  must  have  time  to  w'eigh  arguments,  to  find 
answ'ers,  to  reach  conclusions. 

Now  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  agile  to  a  fault :  he  sees  your  ob-  | 
jections  formulating  themselves  in  the  depths  of  your  mind,  and  S 
is  ready  to  answer  them  before  they  can  find  utterance.  That 
is  most  disconcerting  to  the  cautious  diplomatist,  and  that  is  one 
reason  why  he  inspires  distrust.  But  there  are  others :  if  there 
is  one  thing  that  he  worships  it  is  success  :  that,  of  course,  is 
common  to  all  men,  and  particularly  statesmen,  but  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  has  a  passion  for  it.  The  result  is  that  he  is  too  apt  to 
claim  the  successes  for  himlelf  and  to  attribute  the  failures  to 
others.  It  was  so  with  the  operations  of  the  war,  and  it  has  i 
continued  into  the  peace.  For  example,  when  ”  Houses  for  ^ 
heroes”  was  the  cry.  Dr.  Addison  was  encouraged  to  spend  | 
money  like  water  to  provide  them  :  it  is  found  that  our  finances  | 
cannot  possibly  stand  the  strain ,  ‘  ‘  anti- waste  ’  ’  is  now  the  j 
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fashion,  the  housing  schemes  are  scrapped  and  Dr.  Addison  is 
thrown  to  the  wolves.  The  plan  has  failed,  the  Prime  Minister 
never  fails,  Dr.  Addison  must  be  the  scapegoat.  Mr.  Montagu 
ffoes  on,  year  after  year,  sapping  the  roots  of  British  power  in 
India;  not  a  word,  so  far  as  is  known,  of  remonstrance  from  the 
Prime  Minister.  One  day  he  goes  too  far  for  public  opinion  : 
.\Ir.  Montagu  must  go. 

For  success,  whether  his  own  or  that  of  his  colleagues,  he  has 
ample  meed  of  praise ;  no  recognition  can  be  too  warm  or  too 
crenerous.  Mr.  Balfour  has  a  triumphant  progress  at  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Conference — Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  praise  is  lyrical,  and 
vfithout  doubt  sincere  :  Lord  Birkenhead  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
help  to  clinch  the  Irish  settlement  in  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning— it  is  hailed  as  a  triumph  :  no  man  so  warmly  eulogistic 
of  his  Conservative  colleagues  as  the  Prime  Minister.  Sir 
Douglas  Haig,  with  indomitable  patience,  plays  the  hard,  bloody 
game  of  attrition  war  in  the  valley  of  the  Somme  and  the  mud- 
lats  of  Flanders  :  things  seem  at  a  deadlock  :  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
goes  to  Paris  and  sneers  at  the  gain  of  “  a  few  yards  of  ground  ’  ’ 
on  the  Western  Front,  and  contrasts  that  with  the  sw’eeping 
successes  of  the  enemy  in  Italy  and  Eussia  :  Haig  is  all  but  re¬ 
called.  Who  can  doubt  now  that  it  was  that  patient  persistence 
that  broke  the  heart  of  Germany  and  won  the  war?  The  w’ar 
is  won :  who  so  loud  in  admiration  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  ? 

Contrast  that  treatment  of  great  generals  with  the  loyal  sup¬ 
port  given  by  the  Government  of  the  day  to  Wellington  in  the 
Peninsula,  when  the  Whig  Opposition  were  attacking  him  with 
all  the  virulence  at  their  command,  and  when  year  after  year 
went  by  with  brilliant  victories  but  with  no  real  progress  to  the 
desired  end. 

It  is  this  certain  English  loyalty  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
lacks :  that  is  one  element  of  the  distrust  which  he  inspires.  Like 
every  other  man,  he  has  the  defects  of  his  qualities  :  but  those 
qualities  are  commanding  ones  ;  that  is  why  he  has  a  future  before 
Mm.  What  will  that  future  be?  There  are  not  w'anting  indica¬ 
tions  on  w'hich  to  base  a  judgment. 

At  the  present  moment  it  is  clear  that  the  Prime  Minister 
wishes  to  found  a  new  “  National  ”  party  :  that  is  no  new  idea. 
Coalitions  do  not  last  for  ever,  though  the  Conservative-Liberal 
Tnionist  Government — w’hich  was  a  coalition  in  everything  but 
name— endured  for  nine  years.  But  they  carry  within  them  the 
seeds  of  their  own  dissolution.  What  is  wanted  is  a  party  with 
definite  views  and  definite  aims,  homogeneous  and  united,  with 
one  leader  and  one  organisation,  which  can  offer  a  solid  bloc 
igainst  the  enemy. 
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I8  it  possible  to  form  such  a  party  under  the  leadership  of  Mr 
Lloyd  George?  There  are  strong  supporters  of  this  scheme.  It 
is  backed  by  Lord  Birkenhead  and  by  Mr.  Winston  Churchill— 
each  with  an  eye  on  the  reversion  of  the  post  of  Prime  Minister  = 
in  the  future,  and  each  convinced  that  he  is  certain  to  secure  it. 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  attitude  is  more  uncertain  :  he  is  now  the  ? 
leader  of  the  Conservative  Party — so  far  as  that  party  can  be  ^ 
said  to  have  a  leader — and  might  well  consider  it  unfair  or  unwise 
to  relinquish  that  position,  but  he  might  be  brought  to  see  that 
the  interests  of  the  country  demand  such  a  sacrifice.  There 
remain  the  Coalition  Liberals.  Their  future  is  indeed  a  i 
hazardous  one  :  they  are  proscribed  by  their  own  party  and  are 
not  looked  on  with  a  favourable  eye  by  the  Conservatives,  who 
have  seen  them  long  occupying  offices  in  the  Government  to  ‘ 
which  their  numbers  do  not  entitle  them.  What  is  to  become  ; 
of  them  if  the  old  party  warfare  on  the  old  lines  is  to  be  re-  ^ 
sumed?  Their  problem  is  the  same  as  that  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  ? 
himself,  but  without  his  personal  prestige  and  commanding  in-  ? 
fluence.  There  seems  little  chance  for  them  unless  they  can  be  ; 
brought  within  the  ambit  of  a  new  “  National  ”  party ;  they  may  ; 
well,  therefore,  support  the  plan.  I 

But  if  there  are  many  factors  in  favour  of  such  a  new  group-  j 
ing,  there  are  stronger  influences  against  it.  I 

It  would  be  absurd,  especially  in  these  days,  in  calculating  | 
a  political  problem  of  the  kind  we  are  now  putting,  to  make  too  j 
much  of  what  are  called  “  principles,”  but  it  would  be  a  still  ! 
more  grievous  error  to  leave  them  out  of  consideration  altogether.  i 
The  war  and  what  has  followed  the  war  have  blown  many 
cherished  principles  to  the  winds:  we  have  seen  “Unionists” 
giving  independence  to  Ireland  and  Home  Eule  to  India :  that 
is  only  one  example. 

But  if  the  Unionist  Party  has  been  shattered  into  fragments, 
that  does  not  mean  the  disappearance  of  Conservative  feelings 
and  ideals — and  prejudices — whichever  you  like  to  call  them,  as 
active  forces  in  political  affairs.  Deep  down  in  the  mind  of 
thousands  of  the  best  of  our  people  there  lies,  untouched  and 
untouchable,  the  very  soul  of  the  strength  of  real  Conservatism. 
It  is  well  that  it  should  be  so  in  this  old  country,  but,  good 
or  not,  the  thing  is  there,  and  will  have  to  be  reckoned  with. 
It  is  apart  from  all  programmes,  it  takes  small  account  of  per¬ 
sonal  ambitions,  it  will  yield  nothing  in  order  to  get  politicians 
out  of  a  hole,  and  it  hates  the  very  name  of  compromise.  The 
“  Die-hard  ”  movement  is  a  real  thing,  it  is  much  more  wide¬ 
spread  than  would  appear  from  the  number  of  its  supporters 
in  Parliament  at  the  moment,  and  it  is  all  out  to  restore  the 
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old  Conservative  Party  unsullied  by  any  admixture  of  Badical 
principles.  It  will  not  away  with  such  a  hybrid  as  it  considers 
the  new  “National”  party  to  be. 

All  things  considered,  it  seems  very  unlikely  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  will  succeed  in  forming  his  much  desired  Centre  Party, 
charm  he  never  so  wisely.  What,  from  his  point  of  view,  is 
the  alternative  ?  There  are  two  :  union  with  the  Labour  Party 
jnd  return  to  the  orthodox  Liberal  fold.  Which  gambit  will 
he  play? 

The  responsible  leaders  of  Labour,  or  those  who  pass  for  such, 
seem  of  late  more  and  more  to  have  turned  to  moderation  :  they 
are  now  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  they  will  really  be 
in  power,  and  are  throwing  off  some  of  the  wild  revolutionary 
creeds  which  they  would  find  impossible  to  put  into  practice 
when  they  are  actually  in  office;  “direct  action”  is  rather 
iemoM.  Is  it  possible  for  a  Prime  Minister  rejected  by  Toryism 
to  find  refuge  in  the  open  arms  of  Labour?  Well,  all  things 
are  possible,  especially  in  politics,  but  this  thing  seems  unlikely. 
After  all.  Nationalisation  is  a  big  pill  to  swallow,  and  that  is 
still  the  essence  of  the  Labour  creed.  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  poli¬ 
tical  digestion  is  a  strong  one,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
even  he  could  assimilate  that  morsel.  And,  after  all,  the  Labour 
leaders  do  not  really  lead  :  it  is  their  extremists  who  are  the 
motive-power  of  the  machine.  Mr.  Clynes  is  but  the  fly  on  the 
wheel.  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  future  destiny 
is  to  lead  a  Labour  Government. 

There  remains  the  old  Liberal  Party.  That  has  been  split 
into  fragments  before  now,  but  the  divided  parts  have  been 
welded  together  again  by  the  strong  hand  of  necessity.  Poli¬ 
tical  memories  are  short,  and  political  jealousies  and  personal 
animosities  do  not  long  stand  in  the  way  of  common  interests. 
Sir  John  Simon  may  aspire  to  become  Prime  Minister  and  may 
think  that  that  prospect  will  fade  into  a  dim  and  distant  future 
if  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  welcomed  back  to  the  fold,  but  even  he 
may  think  that  it  is  better  to  be  Lord  Chancellor  under  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  than  to  be  for  still  more  years  out  in  the  cold. 
What  was  good  enough  for  “  F.  E.”  ought  to  be  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  ambition  of  that  very  self-satisfied  and  voluble  lawyer. 
And  he  must  surely  see  that  the  advent  of  a  Liberal  Government 
with  Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  the  head  is  more  likely  than  with  that 
active  politician  in  opposition. 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  is  much  too  cynical  a  view  to  take 
of  the  motives  that  may  be  supposed  to  animate  distinguished 
politicians,  and  that  the  Liberal  leaders  will  reject  any  advances 
—if  they  do  reject  them — not  from  jealousy,  but  from  principle. 
VOL.  CXI.  N.S.  L  L 
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Let  US  take  them  then  at  their  word  and  ask  this  question- 
What  principle,  Liberal  or  otherwise,  divides  or  will  in  the  future 
divide  Mr.  Lloyd  George  from  the  other  leaders  of  the  Liberal 
Party?  The  answer  to  that  question  would  be  most  illuminat- 
ing.  I  will,  in  the  absence  for  the  moment  of  an  answer,  try 
to  shed  a  feeble  light  of  my  own  providing. 

If  there  is  a  Liberal  hewspai)er  which  can  be  trusted  to  pro¬ 
vide  only  the  pure  milk  of  the  Word  of  Liberalism  it  is  the 
Manchester  Guardian.  The  Guardian  is  the  Bible  of  thousands 
of  devout  believers  throughout  the  whole  country.  Whoever  else 
is  suspect — and  the  present-day  Liberal  is  very  suspicious  of 
heresy  in  any  man  who  dares  think  for  himself — Mr.  C.  P.  Scott 
is  orthodoxy  personified.  Now  it  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  for 
many  months  the  Manchester  Guardian  has  become,  and  is 
becoming,  more  and  more  warm  in  its  appreciation  of  the  Prime 
Minister.  Ireland  it  was  that  first  captured  the  approval  of  this 
great  organ  of  Liberalism,  and  since  the  Irish  settlement  was 
signed  it  has  become  convinced  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  though 
still  dwelling  in  the  tents  of  sin  and  associating  with  unbe¬ 
lievers,  is  true  to  the  Faith.  We  cannot  help  regarding  this  as 
an  omen.  It  used  to  be  said  that  “what  Lancashire  thinks 
to-day  England  will  think  to-morrow.”  I  am  convinced  that 
what  the  Manchester  Guardian  supports  to-day  the  Liberal  Party 
will  cry  out  for  before  long. 

The  authority  of  the  Manchester  Guardian  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  no  question  of  principle  divides,  or  should  divide,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  and  the  Liberal  Party.  I  am  equally  sure  that  the 
interests  of  both  demand  their  union.  In  the  February  number 
of  The  Fortnightly  Review  I  pointed  out  that  what  the  party 
urgently  needs  is  leaders  :  the  events  of  the  past  two  months 
have  demonstrated  that  need  still  more  clearly.  The  movement 
for  the  supersession  of  Mr.  Asquith,  which  has  been  unmistakably 
evident,  and  the  most  unfortunate  illness  of  Viscount  Grey,  have 
accentuated  the  position.  Sir  John  Simon  has  shown  an  aston¬ 
ishing  activity  for  so  busy  a  man ;  but  there  are  very  many  people 
who  are  unable  to  forget  his  attitude  during  the  war,  and  while 
quite  ready  to  agree  that  there  is  no  man  more  fit  for  the  highest 
legal  office,  are  not  prepared  to  entrust  the  future  of  the  country 
and  the  Empire,  as  Prime  Minister,  to  a  politician  who  showed 
such  lamentable  want  of  judgment  at  the  great  crisis  of  its  fate. 
There  never  was  a  time  when  the  Liberal  Party  required  more 
urgently  the  strong  hand  to  guide  it  out  of  the  Slough  of  Despond 
into  the  Delectable  Land  than  it  does  at  the  present  moment. 
For  they  must  remember  that  ”  be  who  is  not  with  me  is  against 
me,”  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  not  the  man  to  be  content  to  go 
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*  i  on  cultivating  his  garden  for  ever.  There  is  little  of  the  Cincin- 

*  j  natus  about  him. 

^  If  then,  both  principle  and  interest  should  bring  about  the 
^  1  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  old  party,  what  is 

y  j  there  that  forbids  the  banns? 

There  can  be  but  one  thing — personal  jealousy  and  dislike. 
"  i  That  is  but  a  mean  motive  to  prevent  the  reconstruction  of  a 
5  oreat  historic  party  which  should  have  a  much-needed  part  to 

*  play  in  the  development  of  the  country,  and  it  is  a  motive  which 
'  the  country  will  find  it  hard  to  forgive.  It  is,  I  am  sure,  one 
^  j  which  will  have  small  influence  on  the  generous  mind  of  Mr. 

^  Asquith,  as  his  record  since  his  supersession  by  Mr.  Lloyd 

George  abundantly  shows,  and  what  is  good  enough  for  Mr. 

'  Asquith  should  be  good  enough  for  lesser  men. 

In  the  presence  of  a  strong  and  increasing  Labour  movement, 
there  is  an  urgent  need  for  the  consolidation  of  the  Liberal 
forces.  There  is  but  one  man  who  can  effect  that  consolidation. 
You  can  no  more  resist  the  operation  of  natural  political  laws 
than  you  can  withstand  the  operation  of  the  law  of  gravity  : 
those  who  stand  in  the  way  will  only  themselves  be  crushed. 

Whatever  be  the  form  or  the  result  of  the  next  General  Elec¬ 
tion,  I  feel  confident  that  common  sense  will  assert  itself,  and 
that  it  will  not  be  long  before  we  see  Mr.  Lloyd  George  once 
more  at  the  head  of  a  united  Liberal  Party. 

I  began  this  article  by  saying  that  the  personal  rule  of  the 
Prime  Minister  is  coming  to  an  end.  Instead  of  a  Sole  Minister 
we  must  get  back  to  the  principle  and  the  practice  of  real  col¬ 
lective  Cabinet  government.  That  has  stood  the  test  of  many 
generations  in  this  country.  There  is  but  one  way  to  secure 
it, viz.,  to  unite  Liberals  to  Liberals  in  one  homogeneous  party, 
to  reconstruct  the  Conservative  Party  under  its  own  proper 
leaders,  and  to  leave  the  Labour  Party  to  work  out  its  own  salva¬ 
tion  as  best  it  can.  Otherwise  we  shall  get  government  by 
i)loc«  and  groups  after  the  fashion  of  Continental  countries. 
That  will  not  suit  the  English  mind,  which  has  grown  up,  ever 
since  Walpole  fell,  to  believe  in  real  party  government. 

Now  there  is  no  more  certain  way  of  securing  this  desirable 
end  than  for  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  go  back  to  his  old  friends,  for 
it  will  consolidate  not  only  the  Liberal  Party,  but  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  Party  as  well.  So  much  the  better  for  both. 

W.  Permevvan 
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THE  CONSERVATIVE  rROGRAMME— A  SUGGESTION.  | 

For  many  weeks  now  circumstances  seem  to  have  conspired  to 
draw  into  the  limelight  a  political  party  which,  for  the  last  six- 
teen  years,  has  probably  been  the  most  obscure  in  the  land.  The  * 
numerical  increase  in  its  strength  since  1906  having  presumably 
caused  the  Unionist  Party  to  feel  itself  again  among  the  living, 
there  has  follow'ed  the  expected  agitation  of  its  limbs  and  lip®  i 
which  is  usual  w’hen,  after  a  long  spell  of  insensibility,  a  patient  | 
is  recovering  consciousness.  And,  seeing  how  long  those  limbs 
and  lips  have  been  motionless,  it  is  not  surprising  that  among  all 
those  in  the  land  whose  hearts  and  convictions  are  still  truly 
Conservative  there  should  have  occurred  a  sympathetic  move¬ 
ment,  as  of  a  sudden  rally,  as  of  a  sudden  tiptoe  and  joyous  signal 
of  "Adsuml”,  which,  while  it  betokened  the  satisfaction  of 
revived  fellowship  and  rc-kindled  hopes,  also  pointed  unmistak¬ 
ably  to  a  general  willingness  to  follow,  provided  only  that  a  lead 
were  given. 

This  was  the  attitude  when,  in  January,  Sir  George  Younger, 
the  chairnlan  of  the  Unionist  Party  organisation,  ititervened  over 
the  Prime  Minister’s  General  Election  policy,  and  led  the  whole 
of  Conservative  England  to  believe  that  now  at  last  a  turn  had 
come  in  the  tide  of  their  affairs. 

What  is  the  attitude  now? 

Over  three  months  have  elapsed,  and  in  that  time  one  after 
another  of  the  possible  Conservative  leaders  has  publicly  confessed 
his  disinclination  to  recognise  any  change,  and  has  made  it  plain 
that,  in  any  case,  the  leadership  of  the  resuscitated  party  was 
not  to  be  sought  in  his  quarter ;  the  last  to  say  this  openly 
and  emphatically  being  Lord  Balfour  himself,  the  acutest 
thinker  of  them  all,  who,  as  an  ex-Prime  Minister  of  a  Consena- 
tive  Government  and  the  head  of  the  Conservative  Party  in 
England,  assured  his  constituents  in  the  City  of  London  that  the 
only  present  policy  for  Conserv’atives  in  this  country  was  to 
continue  to  follow  a  Liberal  Prime  Minister. 

True,  this  advice,  whether  on  the  lips  of  Lord  Balfour, 
or  of  Lord  Birkenhead,  or  of  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  has  always 
been  clothed  in  references  sufficiently  flattering  to  the  Coalition 
and  their  alleged  jjolicy  to  conceal  more  or  less  the  utter  bank¬ 
ruptcy  that  it  implied  :  the  idea  being  that  the  more  the  Coalition 
were  praised  the  less  incumbent  it  was  upon  the  speaker  to 
reveal  one  syllable  of  the  policy  which  his  party  favoured.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  bulk  of  Conservatives  in  this  country  cannot 
have  been  much  deceived ;  for,  whether  or  not  they  realised  how 
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completely  their  hope  of  leadership  had  been  snatched  from  them, 
owing  to  the  apparent  absence  of  an  independent  Conservative 
nolicy  they  must  at  least  have  learned  that  they  had  no  leader. 
And,  in  view  of  the  hopes  that  had  heen  roused  in  their  breasts, 
this  conclusion  must  have  been  sufficiently  vexatious. 

Much  has  been  said,  on  the  ultra-Conservative  side,  to  support 
the  view  that  a  return  to  the  old  two-party  system  is  now  above 
jll desirable.  A  chorus  of  speakers  have  denounced  the  Coalition, 
and  have  invited  the  country  to  consider  whether  a  more  healthy 
atmosphere  could  not  be  introduced  into  English  political  life 
by  the  parties  constituting  the  Coalition  once  more  falling  asunder 
-the  one  to  take  up  the  reins  of  Government  and  the  other  to 
go  into  opposition  as  of  yore. 

But,  what  merits  soever  such  a  scheme  may  possess,  there  is 
certainly  a  feeling  among  the  more  thoughtful  members  of  the 
Conservative  Party  that  this  is  hardly  the  time  when  a  party 
of  such  great  traditions  and  achievements  as  theirs  undoubtedly 
is  can  with  dignity  recover  its  independence  in  opposition  alone. 
Its  identity  as  a  party  must  rely  upon  something  more  positive 
and  more  definite.  If  it  have  a  mission  that  mission  must  be 
capable  of  being  enunciated.  If  it  have  a  vocation  that  vocation 
can  surely  be  described.  It  is  not  enough  to  proclaim  that  it  will 
stand  for  cohesion  and  recon  stniction,  or  that  it  will  undertake 
to  reverse  or  correct  Coalition  policy  in  Palestine,  Mesopotamia, 
Egypt  and  elsewhere.  It  is  not  even  enough  to  promise  that  it 
will  arrest  the  ‘  ‘  dangerous  policy  ’  ’  of  the  Coalition  in  regard  to 
the  Army,  or  Capital  and  Labour,  or  foreign  affairs.  And  the 
most  ardent  Conservative  may  be  allowed  to  enquire  what  pre¬ 
cisely  is  meant  by  the  somewhat  vague  assurance  recently  made 
by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  that  only  in  a  revival  of  Con¬ 
servatism  can  we  secure  a  defence  of  that  “  principle  of  autho¬ 
rity  ”  which  is  being  everywhere  attacked  and  undermined. 

A  political  faith  implies  a  political  objective ;  a  political  objec¬ 
tive,  however,  involves  a  definite  and  positive  programme.  But 
where  do  we  see  any  signs  of  such  a  programme  on  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  side?  Have  not  the  leaders  of  the  Conservatives  themselves, 
by  their  very  cry  of  “  Continue  to  follow  a  Liberal  Prime 
Minister,”  implicitly  denied,  not  only  that  such  a  programme 
exists,  but  also  that  such  an  objective  and  such  a  faith  exist? 
It  is  all  very  well  for  Sir  George  Younger  to  create  a  semblance 
of  great  activity  in  the  Conservative  camp;  but,  except  for  the 
country’s  wearying  of  the  Coalition,  we  may  reasonably  ask  on 
what  exactly  is  he  relying  for  his  party’s  momentum? 

The  success  of  liiberalism  during  the  last  sixteen  years  has 
been  due  to  the  fact  that  it  had  a  programme.  We  may, 
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and  we  do,  disagree  with  that  programme ;  we  may  deeply 
deplore  the  fact  that  it  was  carried  out ;  but  we  are  nevertheless 
bound  to  acknowledge  that,  as  a  guarantee  of  Liberalism  havina 
once  been  a  political  faith,  we  have  the  evidence  that  the  Liberal 
Party  has  for  many  years  now  always  been  in  a  position  to  dress 
its  shop-window  attractively. 

At  present  it  is  exhausted.  Admitted.  But  the  reasons  why 
it  is  exhausted  are  perhaps  as  instructive  to  Conservatives  as  to 
Liberals  themselves.  It  is  exhausted  because  it  had  recourse  to 
a  storehouse  of  ideas  which  were  not  exclusively  Liberal  pro¬ 
perty.  The  strength  of  latter-day  Liberalism  has  been  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  had  behind  it  that  without  which  no  political 
party,  however  rich,  however  powerful,  can  possibly  hope  to 
survive — to  wit,  an  unofficial  thinking  body,  an  independent,  non¬ 
political  conclave  of  students,  to  whom  it  could  resort  as  to  an 
intellectual  arsenal.  This  body,  as  everyone  knows,  was  the 
Fabian  Society. 

The  history  of  Liberalism  during  the  last  twenty-two  years- 
ever  since  the  Boer  War,  in  fact — has  been  the  history  of  the 
emergence  of  Fabianism  from  the  obscurity  of  a  private  and 
almost  secret  factory  of  ultra-Badical  ideas. 

But,  in  addition  to  their  activities  as  thinkers  and  deliberators 
upon  Socialistic  policy,  the  Fabians  w’ere  also  propagandists  who 
undertook  to  educate  public  opinion.  Long  before  a  famous 
political  party  turned  to  them  for  ideological  enrichment  they 
had,  with  their  lectures  and  pamphlets,  made  a  considerable  con¬ 
tribution  towards  the  education  of  certain  sections  of  the  public 
on  political  questions.  And,  seeing  that  this  education  was  en¬ 
tirely  tendencieune — that  is  to  say,  partial  and  inspired— 
Tiil)eralism  of  the  early  twentieth  century  found  not  only  its  goods 
hut  also  its  customers — its  public — tolerably  well  prepared  for 
exploitation. 

The  only  flaw  in  Liberal  strategy  was  this — no  Tjiberal  leader 
seems  to  have  foreseen  that,  by  moving  so  very  far  to  the  Left, 
in  order  with  some  colourable  warrant  to  be  able  to  pilfer  the 
ideological  storehouse  of  Fabianism,  Liberalism  committed  itself 
to  a  policy  essentially  Socialistic,  and  abandoned  all  its  traditions 
and  strongholds.  But,  by  so  doing,  it  allowed  itself  no  retreat 
in  the  event  of  a  truly  Socialistic  Party  coming  into  being. 
Given  a  group  that  was  prepared  to  champion  the  so-called 
“  popular  ”  cause  with  more  logical  consistency  and  independence 
than  the  Liberals — given,  that  is  to  say,  a  frankly  Socialistic 
Party,  which  would  take  Tjiberal  experiments  with  Fabianism  in 
its  stride,  and  Liberalism  would  most  certainly  be  superseded. 

And  this  is  precisely  what  has  happened.  In  1906  a  new  party 
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appeared  on  the  scene  in  the  form  of  the  Labour  Party.  The 
true  prophets  of  Socialism  could  not  take  long  to  eclipse  and 
supplant  the  timid  pretenders  whose  only  claim  to  the  Socialistic 
credo  consisted  in  the  disguises  they  had  repeatedly  robbed  from 
the  Fabian  wardrobe ;  and  the  consequence  was  that  Liberalism, 
after  a  spell  of  triumphant  prosperity,  at  the  expense  of  other 
people’s  thinking,  suddenly  found  itself  without  a  policy,  in  fact 
without  any  raison  d’Hre  whatsoever. 

This,  however,  is  hardly  the  point  we  wished  to  make.  The 
lesson  to  be  gathered  from  it  all,  both  by  Liberals  and  Con¬ 
servatives,  is  that,  as  matters  stand  to-day,  it  is  hardly  possible 
for  a  political  party  to  exist  unless  it  have  behind  it  a  body  of 
students  and  thinkers  who,  while  they  are  inspired  by  the 
general  faith  and  objective  of  their  party,  undertake  to  work  out 
solutions  of  current  problems,  and  a  programme  of  reform,  re¬ 
trenchment  or  consolidation  along  lines  consistent  with  that  faith 
and  that  objective. 

The  fact  that  the  Liberals  fell  back  on  a  storehouse  of  ideas 
not  strictly  Liberal,  and  flourished  for  a  while  in  consequence, 
proves  the  advantage  of  such  an  ideological  background  to  the 
theatre  of  active  politics.  And,  if  only  that  storehouse  of  ideas 
had  been  of  purely  Liberal  manufacture,  if  only  the  men  respon¬ 
sible  for  its  creation  had  been  inspired  by  the  general  faith  and 
objective  of  their  party,  and  not  by  a  faith  and  an  objective  alien 
to  their  very  traditions,  we  should  still  be  able  to  behold  a  great 
Liberal  Party  in  existence  to-day,  capable  of  asserting  its  inde¬ 
pendence  both  against  the  Labour  Party  and  the  Conservatives. 

What  is  true  of  Liberalism  is  also  true  of  Conservatism.  The 
weakness  of  the  Conservative  Party,  ever  since  the  days  when 
Matthew  Arnold  was  levelling  his  criticism  at  it,  has  been  the 
absence  behind  it  of  any  thinking  body  to  which  its  active  poli¬ 
ticians  could  resort  for  enlightenment,  guidance  and  ideas.  No 
conclave  of  students,  inspired  by  a  strong  Conservative  faith  or 
a  vivid  perception  of  Conservative  aims,  has  ever  been  formed 
behind  the  stage  of  active  Conservative  politics.  With  a  renitency 
against  conviction,  which  could  be  justified  only  if  they  were 
entirely  successful.  Conservatives  have  resolutely  refused  to 
recognise  the  immense  value  of  ideas. 

Although  the  Liberals  committed  the  capital  error  of  resorting 
to  an  intellectual  arsenal  not  strictly  their  own,  and  are  now 
suffering  in  consequence,  at  least  their  action  revealed  them  as 


men  not  entirely  oblivious  to  the  value  of  ideas.  But  Conser¬ 
vatism  has  not  even  this  kind  of  capital  error  to  its  credit.  And 
to-day  all  those  Conservatives  who,  with  the  writer,  feel  that  no 
better  opportunity  has  ever  before  existed  for  a  great  constructive 
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programme  along  Conservative  lines  are  appalled  by  the  spectacle 
of  their  leaders  following  meekly  at  the  heels  of  a  nondescript 
Socialist-Radical  faction,  and  rhetorically  iiiviting  the  whole 
body  of  Conservatives  to  do  likewise.  Nay,  more,  they  have  been 
compelled  to  look  on  while  these  very  leaders  have  dropped  and 
abandoned  all  the  most  cherished  principles  of  the  Conservative 
creed. 

The  position  is  too  critical  to  justify  anything  bnt  plain  speak¬ 
ing.  For  it  is  not  only  the  fate  of  a  political  party  that  hangs 
in  the  balance;  there  is  the  nation  and  the  Empire  l)eyond,  both 
of  which  are  involved  in  the  issue.  ! 

If  Lord  Balfour,  if  Lord  Birkenhead,  and  if  Mr.  Austen 
Chamherlain  knew  of  a  Conservative  programme ;  if  they  were 
aware  of  a  clear-cut  and  comprehensive  Conservative  policy,  it 
is  inconceivable  that  they  should  have  behaved  as  they  have  done. 
Even  if  they  themselves  were  in  the  least  inspired  by  a  strong 
Conservative  faith,  they  could  not  thus  have  abandoned  their 
party.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  official  Conservative 
Party,  as  represented  hy  its  old  figure-heads,  is  as  dead  as  tbe 
Liberal  Party  which  used  to  oppose  it.  And,  indeed,  this  is  tbe 
conclusion  formed  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.^ 

The  only  live  party  in  the  land,  therefore,  is  the  party  that 
can  framkly  and  consistently  claim  Fabianism  as  its  own. 

Now,  in  the  midst  of  this  predicament,  it  is  hardly  enough  to 
raise  the  standard  of  authority,  as  the  Duke  of  Northumberland 
has  done,^  and  to  imply  that  this  will  prove  an  adequate  rallying- 
point  for  all  the  Conservatives  of  the  land.  It  is  hardly  enough 
to  point  to  cohesion  and  reconstruction  as  the  panacea  for  all  ills, 
and  to  enumerate  the  weak  points  in  the  Near  East  and  at  home 
where  Conservative  correction  or  cure  is  most  urgently  needed.* 

True,  there  is  vast  scope  for  the  sagacity  and  creative  power  of 
a  great  political  party.  There  are  problems  enough  for  the 
thought  and  ingenuity  of  veritable  giants  of  statesmanship.  But 
when,  in  the  face  of  these  problems,  we  hear  that  on  a  “  stead¬ 
fast  adherence  to  Conservative  principles,  which  after  all  only 
mean  the  courage  to  face  facts  and  to  tell  the  truth  about  them, 
rests  the  only  hope  of  rescue  from  that  dry  rot  of  opportunism 
which  is  degrading  public  life,”  etc.,^  we  feel  inclined  to  reply 
in  the  words  of  the  famous  Earl  of  Strafford,  ‘‘It  will  cost 
warmer  water  than  so.” 

Honesty  and  courage  are  admittedly  our  first  prerequisites;  but 
in  our  present  quandary  they  cannot  carry  us  very  far.  They  are 


(1)  See  TAe  National  Review,  Felmiary,  1922.  Article,  "The  Future  of 
C!onservatism,’’  p.  777. 

(2)  Ibid.,  p.'-785.  (.7)  Ibid.,  p.  785.  (4)  Ibid.,  p.  786 
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the  qualities  that  we  take  for  granted  in  every  officer  of  our 
\nny.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  Duke  of  Nortli- 
iimberland  should  set  so  much  store  by  them.  But  he  knows  as 
well  as  we  do  that  they  are  but  the  essential  starting-point,  the 
line  qua  non  on  which,  in  the  training  of  the  soldier,  we  proceed 
to  build.  Our  Army,  and  Navy  too  for  that  matter,  have  always 
been  full  of  men  whose  honesty  and  courage  have  been  beyond 
dispute ;  but  these  qualities  have  provided  no  guarantee  concerning 
the  strategy  that  these  services  employed,  beyond  securing  its 
'’eneral  cleanliness.  Strategy  or  wise  strategy  have  had  little 
to  do  with  their  honesty  or  courage.  On  the  same  principle,  the 
resuscitation  of  a  Conservative  Party  with  a  mission  or  a  pro- 
rp^mme  is  ‘  ‘  going  to  cost  warmer  water  than  so  ”  ;  and  to  ex¬ 
pect  the  new  life  and  the  new  policy  of  that  party  to  come  from 
the  active  leaders  themselves,  or  from  their  supporters,  and — 
more  supinely  still — to  expect  the  solution  of  modern  problems 
along  Conservative  lines  (which  is  to  supply  this  new  Conserva¬ 
tive  Party  with  its  enthusiasm  and  energy)  to  arise  simply  from 
an  honest  and  intrepid  confrontation  by  that  party  with  the  diffi¬ 
culties  and  threatening  disasters  of  the  age  is,  we  fear,  to  court 
an  ultimate  defeat  even  more  irrevocable  and  ignominious  than 
that  which  has  been  sustained  by  modern  Liberalism. 

The  framing  of  a  Conservative  policy  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
age,  to  correct  the  abuses  that  have  sprung  up  within  recent 
years,  and  to  avert  the  disasters  that  threaten  in  the  future,  is 
not  an  impossible  task,  it  is  not  even  an  undertaking  demanding 
superlatively  high  genius ;  but  it  certainly  depends  on  one  con¬ 
dition,  which,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  no  Conservative 
leader  or  member  of  the  rank  and  file  has  hitherto  seriously  con¬ 
templated,  and  that  is  the  immediate  formation  of  a  body  of 
men  who  will  be  prepared  and  equipped  to  do  for  Tory  politics 
what  the  Fabian  Society  has  done  for  Socialism  and  the  so-called 
"popular”  party. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  for  one  moment  that  the  only  function 
of  such  a  body  would  consist  in  re-stocking  the  intellectual  arsenal 
of  Toryism,  although  this  would  indeed  be  one  of  its  principal 
aims.  Like  the  Fabian  Society,  however,  it  would  have  wider 
duties  to  perform  than  the  mere  purveying  of  ideas.  It  would 
require  to  undertake  that  which  is  the  direst  need  of  modern 
times,  both  in  England  and  in  every  quarter  of  the  civilised 
world,  and  that  is  the  re-education  of  public  opinion  in  the 
matter  of  sound  political  and  economic  doctrine.  For  a  hundred 
years  and  more  now  the  world  has  been  flooded  with  the  literature 
of  the  party  that  stands  for  social  disintegration.  No  organised 
protest,  no  systematic  and  flat  contradiction,  supported  by  wise 
VOL.  CXI.  N.S.  L  L* 
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doctrine,  has  come  from  the  other  side.  All  the  weight,  all  the  li 
energy  of  argument  and  emotional  appeal,  has  been  on  the  side  ll 
that  wants  and  is  achieving  disruption.  ■ 

Thus,  in  the  field  of  public  education  alone,  a  body  of  thinkers,  I 
working  along  Conservative  lines,  would  find  more  than  enough  I 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  its  faculties;  and,  seeing  that  the  ulti-  I 
mate  constructive  reforms  with  which  it  would  fill  a  Conservative  ■ 
programme  would  be  of  little  use  unless  the  ground  were  prepared 
for  their  reception,  it  is  probable  that  for  some  years  (as  in  the 
case  of  the  Fabian  Society)  this  body  would  find  itself  engaged  in 
little  else  than  the  re-education  of  public  opinion. 

The  franchise  has  recently  been  extended.’  Large  masses  of 
the  electorate  of  this  country  have  suddenly  been  given  a  weapon, 
with  the  uses  of  which  they  have  not  and  cannot  have  the  smallest 
acquaintance.  Ideas  are  afloat  in  the  air — the  creation  of  the 
lladical  and  Socialistic  thinkers  of  this  and  the  last  century— 
which  this  electorate  seizes  upon  with  the  avidity  of  ignorance 
and  to  which  it  clings  wdth  the  obstinacy  of  deep  suspicion ;  and 
by  far  the  greater  portion  of  these  ideas  are  demonstrably  un¬ 
sound  or  positively  pernicious.  These  ideas  are,  how'ever,  their 
only  political  pabulum.  They  have  no  others.  Whence  should 
any  others  have  come,  forsooth? 

To  wait  until  these  ideas  reveal  themselves  as  errors  to  those 
who  hold  them  (as  they  must,  of  course,  in  time)  may  be  to 
wait  until  the  ruin  they  have  wrought  is  too  serious  to  be  repaired. 

When,  therefore,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  inveighs  against 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  as  he  does  for  over  four  and  a  half  pages  of 
his  article  in  the  February  issue  of  The  Natiojial  Review,  and 
argues  that  “  the  Prime  Minister’s  conception  of  his  office  is 
that  of  the  manager  of  a  music-hall  who  produces  that  popular 
form  of  entertainment  known  as  a  ‘  revue  ’  ”Mt  would  be  highly 
interesting  to  know’  from  him  how  much  this  government  by 
“  stunts  ”  or  “  turns,”  as  he  calls  it,  is  not  imposed  upon  the 
modern  politician  by  the  actual  condition  of  the  electorate,  and  j 
how  much  of  it  is  deliberate  juggling  on  the  part  of  the  active  i 
politician  in  office. 

If,  as  we  believe,  a  good  deal  of  it  is  im[)osed  upon  the  poli¬ 
ticians  of  the  day  by  the  deplorable  ignorance  and  emotionalism 
of  very  important  and  very  large  sections  of  the  electorate  in 
this  country,  and  their  Press,  his  Grace’s  analysis  of  the  present 
methods  of  government  reflects  greater  discredit  upon  the  nation 
as  a  whole  than  it  does  upon  those  who  may  be  doing  their  utmost 
to  rule  it  for  what  they  conceive  to  be  ”  the  best.” 

Observe,  for  instance,  the  gradual  crescendo  of  emotionalism 

(1)  See  p.  780. 
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Imd  claptrap  in  tlie  speeches  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  delivered 
vious  to  the  General  Election  in  November  and  December, 
1918.  Can  this  steady  abandonment  of  rational  argument  and 
liae  counsels,  in  favour  of  purely  inflammatory  and  emotional 
larangues,  be  imputed  solely  to  the  Prime  Minister’s  character 
ind  temperament  as  a  politician?  If  it  cannot,  the  position  may 
1)4  more  serious  than  we  imagine ;  for  it  may  mean  that  the 
jiere  removal  of  a  particular  personality  will  not  cure  it.  On 
Jlovember  16th  the  Prime  Minister  opened  at  the  Central  Hall, 
Westminster,  with  as  wise  a  speech  as  it  was  possible  to  pro- 
jouuce.  He  pointed  to  the  state  of  the  nation’s  health,  its  agri- 
cdture,  and  its  industrialism,  and  exhorted  his  audience 
taraestly  to  stand  by  him  while  he  and  his  colleagues  did  their 
almost  to  outline  and  develop  a  policy  that  would  make  an  end 
of  the  worst  vices  in  these  important  departments  of  national  life. 
At  Wolverhampton,  seven  days  later,  he  was  already  speaking 
emotionally  and  vaguely  of  making  this  country  a  home  ‘  ‘  fit  for 
heroes  to  live  in.”  Thirteen  days  later,  in  a  statement  to  the 
Press,  he  was  beginning  to  lay  most  stress  on  the  question  of 
responsibility  for  the  crime  of  the  war,  and  assuring  his  audience 
that  the  Kaiser  must  be  prosecuted;  while  five  days  after  that, 
three  out  of  his  ”  six  points  ”  were  w'liolly  taken  up  with 
promises  concerning  the  trial  of  the  Kaiser,  indemnities  from 
Germany,  and  the  punishment  of  war-criminals. 

Now  it  may  pertinently  be  asked  whether  this  rapid  conversion 
of  sound  political  argument  into  popular  and  emotional  decoy- 
phrases  and  catch-words  has  not  become  a  necessity  of  the  hour 
to  the  active  politician.  True,  this  would  not  justify  it;  but  in 
criticising  those  who  yield  before  this  necessity,  we  should  always 
be  careful  to  remember  that,  after  all,  it  may  be  the  most  diffi- 
calt  task  on  earth  to  sustain  a  serious  and  profound  political  r6le 
nowadays  without  thereby  forfeiting,  through  the  loss  of  popular 
favour,  the  very  opportunity  and  power  one  may  have  of  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  wise  government  of  the  country. 

It  is  not  our  present  object  to  defend  any  particular  politician, 
or  any  particular  act  of  the  Government,  against  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland’s  attack.  It  is  rather  to  point  to  the  difficulties 
of  a  situation  for  which  his  Grace  does  not  appear  to  have 
allowed. 

Suppose  it  were  true,  as  we  believe  to  some  extent  it  is,  that 
I  ever  since  the  extension  of  the  franchise  in  1917,  which  doubled 
the  electorate  (in  some  measure  it  was  so  even  before  that),  it 
has  been  impossible,  with  any  hope  of  success,  to  confront  the 
country  at  a  general  election  with  a  programme  of  sound  and 
far-reaching  reforms.  Why?  Because  it  would  not  be  feasible 
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to  present  such  sound  and  far-reaching  reforms  in  a  shape 
sufficiently  attractive  and  garish  to  provoke  popular  enthusiasm 
and  to  enlist  support  at  the  hustings — what  then? 

What  would  be  the  fate  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland’s 
cry  of  cohesion  and  reconstruction,  for  instance?  It  might 
appeal  to  those  who  see  the  need  as  we  do.  But  what  about 
those  who  do  not  see  the  need?  And  suppose,  on  the  basis  of 
cohesion  and  reconstruction,  a  programme  were  formed,  which 
would  provide  a  solution  for  most  of  the  problems  at  present 
confronting  us — a  programme  which  in  its  necessary  profundity 
w’ould  elude  the  grasp  of  the  bulk  of  the  electorate— would  the 
Duke  of  Northiimberlaud  himself  not  be  compelled  to  descend 
to  claptrap  if  only  to  save  his  opportunity  of  realising  his  pro- 
gramme? 

That  seems  to  be  the  greatest  danger  at  present — the  fact  that, 
owing  to  the  condition  of  the  electorate,  its  complete  and  fast 
hold  of  false  ideas,  and  its  all  too  exclusive  emotionalism,  it  has 
become  almost  impossible  to  lay  before  it,  in  a  form  sufficiently 
attractive  or  comprehensible,  a  programme  which,  by  virtue  of 
its  wisdom  and  efficacy,  would  necessarily  be  too  profound  and 
obscure  for  presentation  in  “  stunt  ”  form. 

Besides,  even  if  we  grant  that  the  noble  Duke  could  find  it 
within  his  power  to  embody,  in  a  popular  “  revue,”  schemes  which 
were  both  wise  enough  and  far-reaching  enough  to  meet  present 
needs  of  reform  and  reconstruction,  how  is  he  to  safeguard 
himself  against  unscrupulous  o])|X)nent8  or  competitors,  who, 
while  less  gifted  than  he  is  in  political  honesty  and  statecraft, 
were  nevertheless  more  ingenious  in  contriving  the  “stunts” 
that  appeal  to  a  modern  electorate? 

In  criticising  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  personal  conduct  of  affairs, 
and  that  of  his  Government,  it  seems  only  a  matter  of  reasonable 
caution  to  bear  these  conditions  in  mind.  If,  therefore,  we  scoff 
at  his  “  revue  ”  entitled  “  The  New  Heaven  and  Earth,”  and  at 
the  various  stunts  of  which  it  is  composed,  w^e  should  at  the 
same  time  reflect  to  what  extent  we  ourselves,  in  a  similar  situa¬ 
tion,  might  be  compelled  by  the  exigencies  of  the  age  to  descend 
to  shifts  which,  as  critics,  w^e  cannot  too  strongly  deprecate. 
And  w'e  should  be  well  advised  to  do  this,  not  in  order  to 
forgive  what  cannot  be  forgiven,  not  to  ‘condone  what  must 
remain  a  very  scandalous  development  of  the  times ;  but  in  order 
to  be  quite  clear  about  the  present  difficulties  of  political  life  in 
England,  and  to  convince  ourselves  of  the  necessity  of  removing 
some,  at  least,  of  these  difficulties,  or  of  modifying  them,  before 
we  ourselves  can  ho{>e  for  and  attempt  better  things. 

There  is  urgent  need  of  a  sound  Conservative  programme. 
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The  British  Empire,  with  its  universal  mission  of  order  and 
peace,  is  a  possession  sufBciently  inspiring  to  revive  the  energies 
^  a  great  party.  The  difficulties  and  problems  at  home  are 
gurely  formidable  enough  to  kindle  the  zeal  of  wise  and  sober 
thinkers.  The  opportunity  for  the  return  to  power  of  a  great 
party,  whose  traditions  are  known,  whose  prestige  is  still  perhaps 
the  highest  in  the  land,  and  whoso  character  of  independence 
has  not  yet  been  hopelessly  compromised  by  reliance  on  any 
other  party’s  thought,  is  therefore  unique  and  unprecedented. 
If,  however,  this  opportunity  be  seized,  on  the  strength  alone 
of  the  country’s  weariness  of  the  Coalition,  without  a  very 
thorough  and  detailed  grasp  of  the  duties  and  problems  that  will 
have  to  be  undertaken  and  solved,  the  revulsion  of  feeling,  to 
which  Conservatives  will  owe  their  return  to  office,  will  prove 
not  a  transfer  of  allegiance,  not  a  conversion  through  a  change 
of  heart,  but  merely  one  of  those  adventitious  swings  of  the 
pendulum,  from  which,  in  a  very  short  space,  their  opponents 
are  just  as  likely  to  profit  as  the  Conservatives  themselves. 

The  field  is  wide  enough  in  all  conscience.  There  are 
problems  in  profusion,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  for  every  avail¬ 
able  brain.  It  may  even  be  necessary  to  devise  hitherto 
imheard-of  remedies  for  abuses  or  vices  hitherto  unknown.  It 
may  prove  imperative  to  introduce  reforms  which  at  first  will 
find  the  whole  front  of  the  other  camp,  in  addition  to  Conserva¬ 
tive  friends,  against  them. 

To  dwell  only  on  a  few  of  the  problems  that  face  the  new 
party  at  home  is  sufficiently  edifying.  There  is  the  Constitution, 
which  at  present  is  two-thirds  gone.  It  will  require  reinte¬ 
grating.  It  was  evolved  to  constitute  a  balance  of  parts.  To-day 
its  equilibrium  has  vanished,  and  the  safeguards  it  once  pos¬ 
sessed  are  almost  forgotten.  There  is  the  health  of  the  people. 
No  people  can  entertain  sound,  sober,  and  rational  views,  no 
people  can  enjoy  a  sane  outlook,  that  does  not  possess  bodily 
serenity.  The  Liberal  solution  of  this  problem  was,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Lloyd  Georgian  tradition,  to  form  a  Ministry  of 
Health,  which  since  its  establishment  has  left  all  the  abuses 
to  which  national  ill-health  is  due  practically  untouched.  Health 
is  primarily  a  question  of  sane  living,  of  healthy  food  properly 
prepared,  from  the  dawn  of  life  to  the  end.  Now  the  conditions 
prevailing  among  the  masses  of  the  people,  both  as  to  their  food 
and  as  to  its  preparation,  are  incredibly  bad.  A  mere  glance  at 
them  would  provide  matter  enough  for  half  a  dozen  articles. 
Even  the  supply  of  milk,  alone,  would  afford  ample  opportunities 
for  beneficent  and  valuable  legislative  reform.  While  staying 
in  Dorset  last  summer,  the  writer  was  appalled  by  the  condition 
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of  things,  not  only  in  the  actual  supply  of  milk,  but  also  in  itj 
scientific  treatment  before  it  was  despatched  to  the  consumer 
On  returning  to  London  it  occurred  to  him  to  look  up  the  statis- 
tics  for  deaths  from  tuberculosis  in  Dorsetshire,  as  compamj 
with  the  deaths  from  the  same  cause  in  Kent,  Sussex,  and 
Devonshire,  where  the  same  conditions  do  not  prevail,  and  he 
was  not  very  much  surprised  to  find  that  the  figures  for  Dorset 
w'ere  at  least  twice  as  high  as  in  any  one  of  the  other  three 
southern  counties.  Nothing  has  been  done  or  is  being  attempted 
in  this  department  by  the  Ministry  of  Health.  Again,  in  the 
matter  of  bread,  there  is  ample  room  for  reforms  of  a  drastic 
and  far-reaching  nature.  It  ought  to  be  possible  for  every 
working-class  woman  to  purchase  a  pure  wheaten  loaf  at  her 
local  baker’s.  To-day,  unless  she  be  equipped  with  expert 
knowledge,  this  is  utterly  impossible.  The  question  of  the  drink 
of  the  nation  also  urgently  needs  investigating.  Much  of  the 
dissatisfaction  and  misery  of  the  proletariat  is  due,  not  to  humble 
conditions  of  life,  but  to  the  lack  of  that  inner  contentedness 
which  is  bound  to  supervene  when  the  human  body  obtains  what 
it  requires  in  food  and  drink.  We  who  have  lived  in  circum¬ 
stances  very  much  more  distressing  than  those  of  the  average 
member  of  the  working  classes,  and  who  have  retained  our  good 
spirits  notwithstanding,  can  vouch  for  the  fact  that  this  inner 
contentedness  is  of  far  greater  importance  than  the  outward 
comfort  secured  by  the  appointments  and  surroundings  of  the 
home.  There  is  also  vast  scope  for  beneficent  reform  in  the 
control  of  patent  and  proprietary  foods.  The  poor  are  constantly 
deluded  by  the  assurance  that  a  certain  food  is  as  good  as 
mother’s  milk.  This  is  invariably  a  commercial  lie.  If  it  ended 
only  in  undeserved  profit  to  some  one,  there  would  be  little  to 
complain  about ;  but  since  it  constantly  lays  the  foundation  o( 
adult  debility  in  the  children  who  are  the  victims  of  it,  it  is  an 
abuse  that  requires  immediate  attention. 

In  the  realm  of  the  spirit,  too,  how  much  could  not  be  effected 
by  beneficent  reforms?  The  whole  of  the  elementary  education 
of  the  country  badly  needs  modification.  The  curriculum  ought 
everywhere  to  be  cut  down,  and  the  fundamental  and  minimum 
requirements  of  a  sound  spiritual  life  given  a  very  much  more 
important  place  in  the  school  programme.  The  children  ol 
England  ought  at  least  to  be  taught  English,  their  native  tongue, 
It  is  at  once  an  ideal  means  of  disciplining  and  training  the  mind, 
of  clarifying  thought,  and  of  correcting  vagueness  and  looseness 
of  reasoning ;  it  is  an  excellent  preservative  of  natural  nobility 
of  character,  opening  up,  as  it  does,  to  the  student  the  whole 
treasury  of  lofty  thought  and  sentiment  that  the  language  con- 
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Tlie  programme  of  any  new  Conservative  Party,  therefore 
would  have  to  give  a  prominent  place  to  the  reform  of  elementary 
education.  The  people  should  be  taught  their  own  language— 
whatever  else  must  fail — if  only  with  a  view  to  equipping  them 
with  that  ability  to  be  clear  about  principles,  and  less  dependent 
than  they  are  at  present  upon  sentiments  and  ephemeral  fancies. 
Nor  would  any  of  these  reforms  in  the  food-supply  and  the  ! 
education  of  the  people  necessarily  constitute  a  new  departure 
in  Conservative  policy.  For  has  it  not  been  the  privilege  of 
Conservatism  as  a  political  force  in  this  country  to  care  for  the 
hearts  and  bodies  of  the  people  ?  Who  would  preserve  and  con¬ 
serve  the  best  qualities  of  the  race  if  they  did  not?  Who  but 
they  in  the  nineteenth  century  fought  the  Liberals  and  the  Man¬ 
chester  School,  year  in,  year  out,  in  order  to  protect  the  people 
in  the  new  callings  which  the  Industrial  Revolution  called  into 
being  ? 

And,  finally,  in  the  fields  of  commerce,  industry,  and  finance, 
there  would  have  to  be  a  searching  examination  of  every  possible 
means  of  deliverance  from  the  present  parlous  and  highly  unsatis¬ 
factory  conditions.  No  return  to  the  old  regime  of  uncontrolled 
capitalistic  exploitation  and  to  the  Manchester  School  policy  of 
laissez-faire  is  any  longer  practicable.  But  that  does  not  mean 
that  the  present  policy  of  drift,  accompanied  by  repeated  blind 
and  ill-considered  concessions,  is  the  right  one.  It  would  have 
to  be  superseded  by  masterly  direction,  by  the  consciousness  of 
a  definite  aim,  and  the  determination  to  find  the  means  thereto. 
Not  only  honesty  and  courage  are  needed  here,  but,  above  all, 
sagacity  and  originality — the  boldness  of  conviction  together  with 
the  confidence  of  profound  understanding.  There  is  a  feeling 
abroad  as  if  the  present  tangle  of  Finance,  Capital,  and  Ijabour 
were  a  Chinese  puzzle  that  has  no  key ;  as  if  the  extreme  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  situation  which  past  history  and  past  errors  have 
bequeathed  to  us  baffled  solution.  Does  anybody  really  believe, 
however,  that  a  tangle  created  under  human  hands  is  incapable 
of  being  unravelled  by  human  effort? 

But  let  no  one  imagine  that  it  is  the  active  politician,  whose 
place  is  in  the  limelight  of  the  executive  stage,  who  is  the 
person  to  whom  we  should  look  for  an  adequate  solution  of  our 
problems.  This  illusion  is  now  surely  dissipated,  once  and  for 
all.  Two  great  parties,  the  Liberals  and  the  Conservatives,  have 
both  been  wrecked  by  it.  To-day  the  field  is  too  vast  and  the 
problems  too  intricate.  The  active  politician  who  pretends  to 
have  pondered  a  situation  sufficiently  deeply  to  have  discovered 
a  sound  and  statesmanlike  method  of  meeting  it  is  a  self-confessed 
humbug.  At  best  his  idea  will  be  but  an  opportunist’s  last  shift. 
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j{e  has  neither  tlie  time,  nor  do  his  peculiar  gifts  for  his  work 
specially  qualify  him,  for  the  part  of  a  political  innovator  or  dis¬ 
coverer  on  a  grand  scale.  He  may  be  an  able  exponent,  a 
superior  advocate ;  he  can  hardly  be  a  painstaking  and  con¬ 
scientious  student.  Henceforth,  the  road  to  success  in  politics 
-and  we  mean  by  success  not  necessarily  transient  enthusiastic 
popular  support,  but  lasting  popular  happiness  and  content — 
must  lie  in  the  direction  of  collaboration  with  an  unofficial  body 
of  men  who  know  and  who  think,  and  who  know  because  they 
study,  and  who  think  because  they  have  the  necessary  peace 
and  the  leisure. 

The  field  of  Conservative  ideas,  and  Conservative  solutions  to 
modern  problems,  lies  practically  unexplored.  All  modern  solu¬ 
tions,  all  modern  ideas,  have  been  disruptive,  disintegrating 
solutions  and  ideas.  Tbe  first  item  on  any  Conservative  pro¬ 
gramme,  therefore,  whether  Conservatives  find  themselves  in 
power  or  not,  should  be  the  immediate  formation  of  such  an 
unofficial  body — a  body  of  men  sincerely  and  vividly  inspired  by 
a  strong  Conservative  faith ;  men  who  might  for  years,  perhaps, 
make  no  sign  of  life,  and  offer  no  assistance  to  their  party ;  but 
whose  sole  aim  and  pride  it  would  be  to  apply  themselves  to  the 
discovery  of  the  intellectual  raison  d'etre  of  their  party,  and 
the  solution  along  Conservative  lines  of  the  most  perplexing 
problems  of  the  age. 

And,  seeing  that  Conservatism  is  the  principle  and  faith,  not 
of  a  political  party  alone,  but  of  a  whole  section  of  mankind, 
distributed  over  every  civilised  quarter  of  the  globe ;  seeing  that 
it  is  much  more  a  permanent  philosophic  outlook  than  a  local 
and  passing  political  prejudice,  and  a  philosophical  outlook 
which  those  who  support  it  stubbornly  believe  to  embody  no 
small  number  of  the  world’s  eternal  truths ;  the  wonder  is,  not 
that  such  a  body  of  thinkers  should  not  long  ago  have  been 
formed  in  Great  Britain  itself,  but  that  corresponding  bodies 
should  not  now  be  in  existence  in  every  centre  of  civilisation, 
ready  to  offer  resistance  to,  and  to  defeat,  that  other  philosophic 
persuasion  which  has  now  taken  the  field  in  such  alarming  force 
—the  philosophic  persuasion  known  as  anarchy,  revolution,  and 
disorder. 

As  a  modest  wing  of  the  official  Conservative  Party  in  this 
country,  however,  the  unofficial  body  of  students  and  thinkers 
which  we  propose  would  have  a  twofold  duty.  It  would  have 
to  stock  the  ideological  arsenal  of  Conservatism ,  and  at  the  same 
time  constitute  a  centre  from  which  all  public  education  in  Con¬ 
servative  ideas  and  doctrines  would  have  to  emanate.  While  it 
furnished  the  active  politicians  with  their  programmes  and  their 
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intellectual  equipment,  therefore,  it  would  also  prepare  the 
ground  among  the  people  for  the  reception  of  its  ideas. 

To  discuss  the  future  of  Conservatism,  or  to  outline  a  Con¬ 
servative  programme,  witliout  first  of  all  providing  for  some 
such  auxiliary  Conservative  institution  as  we  have  suggested 
would  appear  to  the  writer  to  he  riding  for  a  fall,  not  only  more 
severe  than  that  with  which  Liberalism  has  met,  hut  one  that 
would  be  further  aggravated  by  the  discredit  that  would  be  bound 
to  pursue  a  party  wdiich,  after  attaining  to  power  through  a 
righteous  deprecation  of  claptrap  and  opportunism,  found  itself 
compelled  to  employ  those  very  methods  to  remain  in  office. 


Anthony  M.  Lcdovici. 


THE  KING  OF  SIAM :  AN  APPKECIATION. 


It  is  curious  to  reflect  that  while  Western  civilisation  is 
watching  with  consternation  some  of  its  long-cherished  ideals  of 
democracy  and  liberty  yielding,  in  practice,  results  quite  other 
than  those  anticipated,  there  exists  in  the  Far  East,  just  where 
one  would  not  expect  to  find  it,  a  form  of  government  which, 
to  no  accompaniment  of  irresponsible  chatter,  and  un urged  by 
political  or  industrial  considerations,  has  for  some  time  been 
engaged,  apparently  with  complete  success,  in  efforts  which  have 
for  their  object  the  moral  and  material  uplifting  of  its  people. 

Of  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  possibly  because  it  rejoices  at  pre¬ 
sent  in  no  history  except  that  which  intimately  concerns  its 
own  development,  little  is  read  in  the  papers  beyond  brief 
accounts  of  the  visits  of  its  princes  to  this  country,  and  even  the 
significance  of  these  visits  is  quite  overlooked.  Of  all  the 
Allied  States  Siam  is  the  one  with  regard  to  which  the 
general  public  is  most  ignorant,  and  yet  of  these  States  there  is 
not  one  that  so  sincerely  admires  British  institutions  and  cul¬ 
tivates  our  friendship.  But,  putting  aside  the  very  substantial 
commercial  advantages  which  we  derive  from  this,  and  all  that 
results  from  the  employment  by  its  Government  of  British  ad¬ 
ministrators,  engineers,  specialists  and  teachers,  Siam  provides 
a  most  interesting  object-lesson  for  the  student  of  political  history 
in  that,  regarding  many  Western,  and  particularly  British,  in¬ 
stitutions  as  worthy  of  imitation,  its  method  of  adopting  them 
seems  to  us  stjangely  opposed  to  their  spirit. 

Siam  is  practically  the  only  absolute  monarchy  left  in  the 
world.  Within  its  boundaries  Le  Roy  le  veult  is  something  more 
than  a  picturesque  form  of  words.  Instead  of  the  machinery  of 
government  professing  to  exist  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
and  giving  effect  to  the  will  of  the  governed,  it  serves  merely  to 
carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  King.  The  Siamese  are  unacquainted 
with  the  ballot-hox,  and  they  have  no  more  voice  in  the  making 
of  their  laws  than  in  the  spending  of  the  money  which  they  pay 
in  the  form  of  taxes. 

We  all  have  at  our  fingers’  ends  the  danger8,and  disadvantages 
supposed  to  attend  such  a  form  of  government.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  man  in  the  street  would  give  five  minutes’  patient 
attention  to  what  can  be  said  in  favour  of  it.  And  yet  here  we 
find  a  proud  and  self-respecting  people  living  contentedly  under 
despotic  rule,  and  a  despot  whose  one  aim  in  life  is  to  provide 
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his  people  with  precisely  those  blessings  which  are  claimed  as 
the  sole  concern  of  a  popular  form  of  government !  When  the 
prompt  results  of  the  Siamese  King’s  thoughtful  activities  are 
realised,  the  conclusion  is  almost  inevitable  that  a  democracy  does 
not  provide  tbe  only,  and  possibly  not  even  the  most  effective  ‘ 
means  for  securing  social  progress. 

The  Siamese  have  been  knowm  since  the  earliest  period  of  their  ■ 
recorded  history  as  the  “  Thai,”  or  free  people,  a  name  justified  ' 
by  qualities  which  they  still  retain.  Hemmed  in  by  races  numer- 
i(;ally  superior  to  themselves,  their  struggle  for  independence  was 
a  severe  one.  But,  their  [wsition  consolidated,  like  many  other 
warlike  races,  they  devoted  themselves  mainly  to  agriculture  and 
the  peaceful  arts,  and  their  fighting  spirit,  at  all  times  singularly 
out  of  harmony  with  their  religion,  died  away  or  now  manifests 
itself  only  in  an  impatience  of  interference  and  control. 

The  present  King’s  father,  a  shrewd,  far-seeing  man,  who  in-  ■ 
herited  the  intellectual  chai’acteristics  of  his  family,  made  several 
tours  in  Western  FAirope.  He  w^as  observant,  but  his  observa-  ' 
tions  were  mainly  confined  to  agriculture,  the  staple  industry  of  ^ 
his  country,  the  conditions  of  which  he  did  much  to  improve. 
Perhaps  the  result  of  these  visits  which  most  beneficially  affected  i 

the  future  of  Siam  was  his  resolve  to  send  more  and  more  students  ■ 

to  be  educated  in  England.  The  Crown  Prince  passed  through 
Sandhurst,  and  afterwards  entered  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  With  ] 
Englishmen  in  their  ways  of  thinking  the  young  man  discovered  s 
a  close  sympathy  which  ripened  into  a  liking  sincerely  recipro-  ^ 
cated  by  his  hosts,  a  circumstance  which  rendered  singularly  i 
fruitful  the  study  of  our  institutions  to  which  he  specially  devoted 
himself. 

King  Rama,  therefore,  was  well  prepared  for  the  particular 
task  which  he  felt  axvaited  him  when  he  succeeded  to  the  throne 
in  1911.  Not  only  had  he  observed  with  keen  attention  the 
characteristic  merits  and  failings  of  several  European  nations; 
but  sinc^  his  return  to  Siam  he  had  studied  his  own  people  from 
a  new  angle.  He  realised  in  the  latter  that  patriotism  and  the 
sense  of  public  responsibility,  which  are  the  characteristics  of  a 
live  nation,  were  on  the  decline;  and  that,  so  far,  their  contact 
with  Western  civilisation  had  not  proved  an  unmixed  blessing, 
not  because  it  was  in  itself  evil,  but  because  they  accepted  with¬ 
out  question  what  of  new  pleasures  and  experiences  it  afforded, 
and  were  content  to  imitate  where  self-development  was  urgently 
called  for.  The  King  realised  that  warnings  and  advice  and  ex¬ 
pressions  of  disapproval  in  such  a  case  would  be  futile.  The 
change  must  come  from  within  ;  there  must  be  a  new  birth  of  the 
spirit,  or  a  reawakening  of  the  old  self-consciousness  of  the 
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nation.  None  knew  better  than  he  the  fundamental  grit  of  the 
Siamese  character.  His  young  countrymen  only  wanted  a  lead, 
an  exaanple,  an  inspiration,  and  this,  as  their  King,  he  undertook 
himself  to  provide. 

During  his  stay  in  England  our  love  of  sport  hud  struck  him 
as  being  no  less  remarkable  than  the  growth  and  sanity  of  our 
institutions,  and  he  had  noted  its  value  in  calling  forth  the  spirit 
of  discipline  and  self-reliance.  With  the  insight  of  genius  he 
recognised  that  here  was  his  remedy,  and  within  a  very  few 
months  of  his  accession  he  established  a  corps  of  “Wild  Tigers  ’’ 
and  Boy  Scouts,  and  appointed  himself  President  or  Chief  Scout, 
a  post  for  which  his  cheery  manner,  high  sense  of  duty  and 
innate  manliness  eminently  fitted  him.  With  the  King’s  enthu¬ 
siasm  as  a  driving  force,  the  Scout  movement  “  caught  on,”  and 
its  success  in  gaining  the  desired  end  has  almost  exceeded  his 
hopes.  In  the  light  of  its  results  there  was  something  humorous, 
leculiarly  characteristic  of  the  man ,  in  the  idea  of  setting  school¬ 
boys  to  regenerate  a  nation  by  playing  a  new  game.  That  the 
love  of  sport  so  develojied  is  no  passing  phase  is  proved  by  the 
formation  of  numerous  football  and  athletic  clubs  in  Bangkok  and 
elsewhere,  and  to  it  is  undoubtedly  due  the  new  air  of  purpose 
and  vitality  observable  in  the  Siamese  youth  of  to-day. 

Hitherto  neither  the  Army  nor  the  Navy  had  provided  an  out¬ 
let  for  the  energies,  nor  an  object  for  the  ambition,  of  young 
Siam.  'But  the  new  keenness  and  sense  of  physical  fitness  made 
a  revision  of  the  recruiting  arrangements  necessary,  and  the  two 
branches  of  the  service  now  offer  openings  for  which  the  “  Wild 
Tigers  ’’  and  others,  after  training  in  a  military  college  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  King,  eagerly  comi)ete.  The  first  result  of  this  to 
impress  outsiders  was  the  vigorous  part  Siam  was  enabled  to  play 
in  the  Great  War,  a  part,  indeed,  which,  owing  to  her  geo¬ 
graphical  position,  and  Germany’s  sinister  pre-war  activities  in 
Bangkok  and  other  Siamese  ports,  was  more  valuable  than  is 
generally  realised.  She  also  took  a  part  in  the  European  struggle, 
and  placed  a  well-equipi)ed  and  finely  disciplined  flying  force  and 
several  transport  corps  at  the  disposal  of  the  Allies  in  France. 

Persisted  in  with  a  sober  intensity,  the  efforts  of  this  Philo¬ 
sopher-King  directly,  and  indirectly  through  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  State,  have  resulted  in  raising  the  tone  of  both 
public  and  private  morality.  Two  striking  instances  of  the 
former  may  be  mentioned.  A  large  portion  of  the  revenue  was 
until  recently  derived  from  an  unrestricted  opium  traffic  and  the 
licensing  of  gambling-houses,  and  it  began  to  be  felt  that  to 
benefit  by  money  so  tainted  was  inconsistent  with  the  national 
dignity.  But  to  dist)ense  with  it  regardless  of  the  financial  con- 
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sequences  might  have  been  heroic ;  it  certainly  would  not  have 
.been  wise.  Before  any  steps  could  be  taken  revenue  in  substitu¬ 
tion  had  to  be  assured.  Increased  attention,  therefore,  was  paid 
to  the  development  of  the  natural  resources  and  trade  of  the 
country,  with  the  gratifying  result  that  in  a  very  few  years  the 
opium  traffic  was  taken  under  strict  control,  while  a  little  later 
in  1916,  it  was  found  possible  to  sacrifice  the  annual  four  million 
ticals  yielded  by  the  gambling-houses,  thus,  by  the  way,  losing 
an  opportunity  which,  if  shrewdly  exploited,  might  have  made 
Bangkok  the  Monaco  of  the  East. 

The  internal  administration  of  the  country,  in  the  organising 
of  which  the  King  was  cordially  supported  by  a  loyal  and  en¬ 
lightened  Council  of  Ministers,  if  only  because  of  its  thoroughness 
and  wise  foresight,  would  well  repay  the  attention  of  students  of 
the  science  of  government.  All  the  available  results  of  Western 
experience  were  carefully  collated  and  considered  and,  where 
native  characteristics  presented  no  insuperable  obstacle,  provided 
the  principles  on  which  the  new  structure  was  built.  To  deal 
with  this  matter  in  detail,  however,  would  be  out  of  place  here. 
It  need  only  be  said  that  every  phase  of  individual  life  and  native 
effort  is  encouraged  and  fostered,  and  a  national  sense  has  been 
created  that  the  paths  indicated,  if  loyally  and  intelligently  fol¬ 
lowed,  lead  to  conditions  which  must  inevitably  place  Siam 
amongst  the  foremost  civilised  nations  of  the  world. 

There  are  considerations,  however,  which  justify  special  re¬ 
ference  to  education.  The  King,  in  his  study  of  Western 
conditions,  cannot  but  have  become  aware,  in  this  connection, 
of  many  dubious  circumstances — of  experiments  admirable  in 
intention,  but  attended  by  results  not  safely  to  be  disregarded. 
The  value  to  a  nation  of  education — true  education — can  scarcely 
be  overestimated,  but  the  subtle  danger  of  lialf  education,  or  of 
instruction  imparted  by  seditious  teachers  which  involves  the 
risk  of  arming  enemies  against  authority,  cannot  but  have  ix)8- 
sessed  peculiar  significance  for  a  prospective  autocrat.  In  his 
own  and  his  dynasty’s  interest,  and  also  in  that  of  things-as-they- 
comfortably-are,  miglit  it  not  bo  wiser  to  let  sleeping  dogs  lie? 
That  the  King  is  uninfluenced  by  any  such  considerations,  and 
that  he  keeps  the  larger  issue  boldly  and  steadily  in  view,  his 
recent  decree  establishing  compulsory  education  throughout  Siam 
is  only  one  proof  amongst  many. 

This  decree,  however,  does  not  create  conditions  unlike  any¬ 
thing  which  had  been  in  existence  before.  Education  has  always 
been  to  the  Siamese  a  matter  of  liigh  importance,  and  probably 
up  to  about  fifty  years  ago  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  Siam 
did  not  exceed  that  of  most  European  countries,  for  throughout 
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the  country  districts,  from  time  immemorial,  the  temple  schools 
have  provided  free  for  all  classes  a  certain  amount  of  instruction 
corresponding  in  character,  but  on  the  whole  probably  superior, 
to  that  afforded  in  mediaeval  days  by  our  own  much  less  generally 
attended  monastic  schools. 

For  some  time  now,  under  the  auspices  of  an  enlightened 
Ministry  of  Education,  primary  schools  have  been  established  in 
every  part  of  the  capital,  and  are  attended  by  many  thousands 
of  scholars.  In  these  is  provided  a  four-years  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  scholar  who  discovers  the 
necessary  ability  has  the  option  of  entering  one  of  the  secondary 
schools,  where  he  will  probably  be  prepared  for  some  branch  of 
the  public  service.  As  no  such  thing  as  caste  exists  in  Siam, 
and  low  birth  is  no  insuperable  bar  to  the  attainment  of  the 
highest  dignities,  the  essentially  democratic  spirit  of  its  despotic 
rule  is  too  remarkable  to  pass  unnoticed.  The  aristocracy  of 
Siam  can  be  truly  described  as  the  aristocracy  of  achievement 
arising  out  of  the  true  democracy  of  equal  opportunities. 

One  of  the  results  of  this  now  well-established  system  of  higher 
education  is  that  gradually  the  administration  of  the  provinces 
and  country  districts  is  passing  into  the  hands  of  men  carefully 
|M-epared  for  their  work ;  and  as  the  priests  who  act  as  teachers 
in  the  temple  schools  themselves  now  pass  through  a  qualifying 
course  of  training,  the  prospects  in  Siam  of  that  satisfaction  and 
general  mental  health  which  are  the  result  of  true  education  be- 

c 

come  brighter  every  day. 

A  lengthy  article  might  be  written  on  the  s[)ecial  educational 
institutions  attached  to  the  various  departments  alone.  Reference 
need  only  be  made  here  to  the  English  Schools.  These  provide 
a  thorough  instruction  in  English.  The  students  compete  for 
scholarships,  worth  three  hundred  a  year  for  four  years,  the 
fortunate  winners  of  which  are  sent  abroad,  mainly  to  England, 
and  permitted  to  take  up  any  line  of  study  they  may  choose,  the 
sole  condition  being  that  at  the  end  of  their  course  they  shall 
place  their  services' at  the  disposal  of  the  Government.  The 
King  also  maintains  a  large  number  of  private  students  in  Eng¬ 
land  at  his  own  expense,  and  nothing  can  testify  more  eloquently 
I  to  the  enlightened  conditions  which  prevail  in  their  native  land 
than  the  industry  and  zeal  and  the  essentially  gentlemanly  spirit 
of  these  interesting  young  visitors  to  our  shores. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  an  Englishman,  aware  from  experience 
of  the  deep  gulf  set  between  East  and  West,  to  withhold  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  profound  wisdom  underlying  the  compromises  which 
result  in  such  a  happy  working  together  of  what  is  best  in  both 
civilisations.  And  what  Siam  is  to-day,  her  achievements  and 
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aspirations,  is  due,  primarily,  to  the  genius  and  nobility  of 
character  of  her  autocratic  ruler. 

This  brings  me  again  to  the  problem  already  referred  to :  h 
a  despotism  and  the  total  absence  of  that  particular  form  of 
popular  government  which  lives  by  the  ballot-box,  after  all,  neces¬ 
sarily  fatal  to  liberty,  as  we  have  been  taught  to  believe?  True 
on  the  page  of  history  are  inscribed  the  records  of  many  auto¬ 
crats,  and  these  records  scarcely  inspire  us  with  an  ad¬ 
miration  for  autocracy.  To  estimate  the  real  significance  of  this 
fact,  however,  we  must  get  the  historical  perspective  right,  and 
remember  that  history  has  not  always  been  written  by  disin¬ 
terested  persons.  Was  life  more  tolerable  under  other  forms  of 
government  possible  at  the  same  time?  Herodotus  reports  that 
in  his  day  the  despot  “  changes  the  constitutions  of  our  ancestors 
and  puts  men  to  death  without  trial.”  But  it  was  not  a  despot 
who  banished  Aristides  and  decreed  the  death  of  Socrates !  The 
enemies  of  the  Medici  were  in  no  hurry  to  recognise  the  fact  that 
the  Florentines  under  the  despotism  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent 
enjoyed  a  greater  practical  liberty  than  at  any  other  period  of 
their  history.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  have  no  reliable  informa¬ 
tion  to  guide  us,  for  no  pure  despotism  has  “had  a  chance” 
since  the  awakening  of  the  modern  sense  of  social  responsibility. 
And  if  asked,  assuming  a  l)enevolent  despotism  to  be  t>OHsible  to¬ 
day,  what  an  autocrat  of  genius,  with  the  accumulated  experience 
of  the  last  fifty  years  of  social  effort  at  his  command,  might  do 
better  and  more  expeditiously  for  his  people  than  they  could  do 
for  themselves  under  democratic  conditions,  does  not  King  Kama 
of  Siam  provide  an  answer?  His  case  is  so  remarkable,  indeed, 
that  it  is  possible  to  regard  him  less  as  a  benevolent  autocrat  than 
as  an  instniment  for  the  discovery  of  the  public  will  as  sensitive 
as,  and  probably  more  powerful  for  good  than,  any  body  of 
popularly  elected  representatives.  'But  might  not  this  prove  to 
be  a  characteristic  common  to  all  modern  autocrats,  if  more 
existed? 

Above  all  it  is  as  a  leader  of  his  people,  as  a  formative  influence 
acting  on  them  during  a  period  of  inevitable  transition,  that  we 
must  consider  the  King  of  Siam.  In  his  capacity  of  arbitrary 
ruler  with  unlimited  power  he  has  introduced  reforms  and  inno¬ 
vations  which  touch  his  subjects’  lives  very  closely.  The 
Siamese,  as  already  stated,  do  not  include  excessive  docility 
amongst  their  ingrained  characteristics.  Their  quiet  approval 
and  unquestioning  support  of  his  action,  therefore,  are  very  sig¬ 
nificant,  and  suggest  that  through  their  King  the  Siamese  people 
have  become  conscious  of  their  own  ideals. 


W.  G.  Hole. 


■A 


the  JEWISH  PROBLEM  IN  ENGLAND. 

It  came  as  a  great  surprise  to  the  members  of  the  Jewish  race 
resident  in  England  when,  a  few  years  ago,  there  appeared  in 
rapid  succession  a  number  of  articles  violently  attacking  Jew  s  in 
ireneral,  and  accusing  them,  at  least  by  implication  and  some¬ 
times  indeed  by  direct  statement,  of  being  responsible  for  most 
of  the  ills  arising  out  of  the  last  war  as  also  for  its  inception,  and, 
farther,  for  many  of  the  rest  of  the  ills  of  the  world.  The 
articles  were  so  violent  that,  as  a  result,  they  defeated  their 
purpose,  and  merely  made  amusing  reading,  and  when  an  editor 
who  was  largely  responsible  for  inaugurating  this  anti-Semite 
campaign  asked  a  Jewdsh  man  of  letters  whether  he  ever  .saw 
Ms  paper  he  was  a  little  dashed  by  the  reply  :  “  Yes,  whenever  I 
can’t  get  Punch.”  The  ordinary  Jew  could  not  understand  what 
all  this  pother  was  about ;  but  he  was  not  entirely  displeased,  for 
if  it  was  a  fact  that  a  race  so  weak  numerically  really  wielded 
such  influence  as  was  ascribed  to  it  by  a  few  journalists,  then 
clearly  it  was  much  greater  than  the  members  of  it,  with  all 
their  pride  in  its  traditions,  had  ever  imagined.  As  regards  this 
anti-Semite  movement  in  the  second  decade  of  the  twentieth 
century,  the  general  feeling  among  Jews  in  this  country  was 
amazement.  What  object,  they  asked  themselves,  was  served,  or 
was  likely  to  be  served,  by  this  attempt  to  stir  up  strife  by  in¬ 
sistence  upon  the  existence  of  a  Jewish  problem?  What  good — 
and  how  much  harm — ^would  result  were  the  spirit  of  Judenbetze, 
still  alive  in  less  tolerant  countries,  revived  in  England?  The 
matter  was  wisely  ignored  by  the  Jews  when  propounded  only 
by  irresponsible  and  usually  anonymous  journalists ;  but  the  case 
is  altered — and  a  reply  called  for — when  the  anti-Semites  are 
joined  in  the  arena  by  a  man  with  so  high  a  literary  and  historical 
reputation  as  that  deservedly  enjoyed  by  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc. 

It  must  at  once  be  stated  that  Mr.  ‘Belloc  in  his  book.  The 
kws,^  writes  in  all  honesty.  Beyond  all  question  the  subject- 
matter  comes  from  his  heart ;  he  has  pondered  it  long  and  has  at 
last  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  his  duty,  not  his  pleasure, 
to  present  as  he  sees  it  what  he  calls  the  Jewish  problem,  and  to 
offer  for  consideration  what  appears  to  him  the  remedy.  This 
tribute  to  his  intellectual  integrity  is  no  less  than  Mr.  Belloc’s 
due,  and  it  is  gladly  paid  by  a  Jew  who  has  the  honour  of  his 
acquaintance ;  hut,  having  said  so  much,  the  present  writer,  risk¬ 
ing  the  ac-cusation  of  committing  a  paradox,  cannot  but  declare 
(1)  The  Jews.  By  Hilaire  Belloc.  Constable  &  Co.,  Ltd.  9s.net. 
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that  in  his  opinion  TJte  Jews,  though  wiitten  with  scnipulous 
fairness,  is  an  unfair  Iwok.  Let  the  author  say  for  himself  how 
impartial  he  endeavours  to  he  :  “I  will  conclude  [this  Preface] 
by  asking  my  Jewish,  as  well  as  my  non-Jewish,  readers  to 
observe  that  I  have  left  out  every  personal  allusion  and  every 
element  of  mere  recrimination.  I  have  carefully  avoided  the 
mention  of  particular  examples  in  public  life  between  the  Jews  I 
and  ourselves,  and  even  examples  drawn  from  past  history. 
With  these  I  could  often  have  strengthened  my  argument,  and 
I  would  certainly  have  made  my  book  a  great  deal  more  readable. 

I  have  left  out  everything  of  the  kind  because,  though  one  can 
always  rouse  interest  in  this  way,  it  excites  enmity  between 
the  opposing  parties.  Since  my  object  is  to  reduce  that  enmity, 
which  has  already  become  dangerous,  I  should  be  insincere 
indeed  if  from  mere  purpose  of  enlivening  this  essay  I  had 
stooped  to  exasperate  feeling.  I  could  have  made  the  book  far 
stronger  as  a  piece  of  polemic  and  indefinitely  more  amusing  as  a 
piece  of  record,  but  I  have  not  written  it  as  a  piece  of  polemic 
or  as  a  piece  of  record.  I  have  written  it  as  an  attempt  at 
justice  ”  (p.  ix). 

Mr.  Belloc  is  really  concerned  for  the  Jews,  among  whom  he 
numbers  many  friends  and  even  more  admirers ;  he  is  sincerely 
worried  on  their  behalf ;  he  would  not  on  any  account  have 
harm  come  to  them;  he  wishes  to  reduce,  not  to  inflame,  the 
enmity  that  he  believes  has  already  become  dangerous  to 
members  of  the  race.  "Peace  be 'to  Israel,"  he  says  on  the 
title-page  and  again  in  the  last  line  of  his  book.  "  Peace  be  to 
Israel" — ^but  Israel,  in  its  own  and  the  general  interest,  must 
go,  and  that  right  speedily,  "else  we  shall  come,  unexpectedly 
and  soon,  upon  one  of  those  tragedies  which  have  marked  for 
centuries  the  relations  between  this  peculiar  nation  and  onr 
own."  That  is  to  say,  it  must  be  assumed  that  it  is  Mr.  Belloc’s 
belief  that  the  anti-Semite  will  again  come  into  his  own.  And 
now  for  a  statement  as  to  what  is  the  Jewish  problem.  "  It  is  the 
thesis  of  this  book,"  Mr.  Belloc  writes,  "  that  the  continued 
presence  of  the  Jewish  nation,  intermixed  with  other  nations 
alien  to  it  presents  a  permanent  problem  of  the  gravest  char¬ 
acter :  that  the  wholly  different  culture,  tradition,  race  and  re¬ 
ligion  of  Europe  make  Europe  a  permanent  antagonist  to  Israel, 
and  that  the  recent  and  rapid  intensification  of  that  antagonism 
gives  to  the  discovery  of  a  solution  immediate  and  highly  prac¬ 
tical  importance  "  (p.  3).  "  The  friction  between  the  Jews  and 

those  among  whom  they  live  is  always  present,  and  has  always 
been  present,  now  latent,  now  rising  furiously  to  the  surface, 
now  grumbling  through  long  periods  of  uncertain  peace,  now 
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boilin'^  over  in  all  the  evils  of  persecution — which  is  as  much  as 
to  say  that  this  friction  between  Jew  and  non-Jew,  while  finding 
different  excuses  for  its  action  on  different  occasions,  has  been 
a  force  permanently  at  work  everywhere  and  at  all  times.”  Thus 
again  Mr,  'Belloc,  who  then  proceeds  to  explain  the  causes  that 
result  in  this  friction  :  “  The  whole  texture  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
their  corporate  tradition,  their  social  mind,  is  at  issue  with  the 
people  among  whom  they  live.  There  are,  next,  special  causes, 
by  which  I  mean  social  actions  and  expressions  which  lead 
to  friction  and  could  be  modified,  the  two  chief  of  which  are  the 
use  of  secrecy  by  the  Jews  as  a  method  of  action  and  the  open 
expression  of  superiority  over  his  neighbours  which  the  Jew 
cannot  help  feeling  but  is  wrong  to  emphasise  ”  (pp.  70-71). 

The  Jewish  problem  being  thus  assumed  by  Mr.  Belloc,  he 
states  that  it  must  necessarily  be  met  and  dealt  with  openly 
and  without  delay.  After  much  thought  he  has  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  there  are  only  two  ways  in  which  this  can  satisfac¬ 
torily  be  done — by  elimination  or  by  segregation.  This  sounds  a 
little  hard  on  the  law-abiding  Jew,  and  having  read  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  this  book — “  To  Miss  Euby  Goldsmith,  my  secretary  for 
many  years  at  King’s  Land  and  the  best  and  most  intimate  of  our 
Jewish  friends,  to  whom  my  family  and  I  will  always  ow'e  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude  ” — we  stand  amazed  at  the  drastic  solutions 
proposed.  Elimination,  we  are  informed,  can  be  by  destruction 
or  by  expulsion,  or,  more  comfortably,  by  absorption;  while  as 
regards  segregation,  there  is  hostile  segregation  and  amicable 
segregation — which  latter  the  author,  anxious  not  to  offend,  sug¬ 
gests  can  be  replaced  by  the  more  soothing  word  recognition. 
During  the  centuries  the  elimination  of  the  Jews  by  destruction 
and  by  expulsion  has  been  attempted  in  nearly  every  country, 
but  nowhere  with  lasting  success,  Mr.  Belloc  does  not  believe 
that  elimination  by  absorption  will  ever  come  to  pass,  and 
though  the  present  writer  is  convinced  that  this  process  is  taking 
place,  he  is  bound  to  confess  that  it  will  be  a  lengthy  business. 
Anyhow,  Mr.  Belloc  is  in  a  hurry.  As  regards  segregation, 
the  difference  between  that  and  elimination  by  expulsion  is  not 
very  clear — unless,  indeed,  Mr.  Belloc  proposes  to  set  up  small 
and  well-equipped  ghettos  in  each  postal  district  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  area  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  Empire. 

Mr.  Belloc  has  yet  another  charge  to  formulate.  “It  is  ob¬ 
jected  of  the  Jew  in  finance,  in  industry,  in  commerce — where 
he  is  ubiquitous  and  powerful  out  of  all  proportion  to  his  numbers 
—that  he  seeks,  and  has  already  almost  reached,  dominion.  It 
IS  objected  that  he  acts  everywhere  against  the  interests  of  his 
hosts;  that  these  are  being  interfered  with,  guided,  run  against 
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their  will ;  that  a  power  is  present  which  acts  either  with  indiffer- 
ence  to  what  we  love  or  in  .‘uitive  opposition  to  what  we  love 
Notably  it  is  said  to  be  indifl'erent  to,  or  in  active  opposition 
against,  our  national  feelings,  our  religious  traditions,  and  the 
general  culture  and  morals  of  Christendom  which  we  have 
inherited  and  desii'e  to  preserve  :  that  power  is  Israel  ”  (p.  44), 

The  objection  to  the  material  prosperity  of  the  Jew  surely  is 
thoroughly  unsound.  In  the  first  place,  the  material  prosperity 
of  the  majority  of  Jews  is  negligible  ;  in  the  second  place,  in  the 
case  of  those  who  have  acquired  wealth,  is  not  this  so  much  to 
the  good  of  the  State?  It  is  not  contended,  for  instance,  that 
the  Jew  makes  his  money  in  one  country,  withdraws  it,  and 
spends  it  in  another.  Nor  is  there  anything  of  the  absentee 
landlord  about  him.  His  wealth  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  country 
where  he  is  permanently  domiciled  as  that  of  any  other  inhabi¬ 
tant.  But  Mr.  Belloc  wants  it  both  ways  :  on  the  one  hand,  he 
sees  the  Jew  as  the  capitalist  of  the  world ;  on  the  other,  he 
sees  him  as  the  engineer  of  the  Bolshevist  revolution  which 
destroys  capital.  It  is  a  little  difficidt  for  the  man  in  the  street 
to  combine  these  points  of  view,  and  Mr.  Belloc  is  not  quite 
happy  in  his  “exact  and  clear”  explanation  of  what  he  has 
said.  “  The  Bolshevist  Movement  was  a  Jewish  movement,  but 
not  a  movement  of  the  Jewish  race  as  a  whole.  Most  Jews  were 
quite  extraneous  to  it ;  very  many  indeed,  and  those  of  the  most 
typical,  abhor  it;  many  actively  combat  it.  The  imputation  of 
its  evils  to  the  Jews  as  a  whole  is  a  grave  injustice,  and  proceeds 
from  a  confusion  of  thought  whereof  I,  at  any  rate,  am  free” 
(p.  55).  This  being  so,  w'hy  on  the  same  page  from  which  the 
above  extract  is  made  call  it  “  this  new  Jewish  movement  ”? 

Mr.  Belloc,  to  make  the  discussion  more  difficult,  often  uses 
the  word  nation  as  if  it  were  a  synonym  for  race.  That  there 
is  a  Jewish  race  is  certain ;  but  that  there  is  a  Jewish  nation  is 
a  statement  that  cannot  be  substantiated,  for  the  word  nation, 
used  in  its  ordinary  sense,  implies  a  people  claiming  sovereign 
rights.  Now  the  Jews  do  not  claim  sovereign  rights  ;  indeed,  the 
vast  majority  of  Jews  do  not  desire  them.  And,  consequently, 
on  this  point  breaks  down  the  contention  of  Mr.  Belloc  that 
the  Jews  are  undesirable  citizens  in  any  country  because  they 
have  a  dual  nationality.  Roman  Catholics,  for  instance,  have, 
so  to  speak,  a  dual  nationality,  because  they  are  bound  on  the 
one  hand  by  the  decrees  of  the  Pope  and  on  the  other  by  the 
laws  of  the  country  in  which  they  reside — yet  no  one  has  ever 
suggested  that,  hecaiise  of  this,  they  should  be  segregated, 
either  hostilely  or  amicably,  within  the  precincts  of  a  larger 
Vatican.  Of  course  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
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Zionisiu>  aud  much  capital  has  been  made  of  it  by  the  anti- 
gemites.  All  Jews  worthy  of  the  name  are  proud  of  the  traditions 
of  their  race  and  deeply  interested  in  the  land  of  their  origin ; 
but  when  recently  the  Kingdom  of  Palestine  was  set  up,  was 
there  a  wild  rush  there  of  Jews  from  countries  in  which  they 
were  treated  as  human  beings?  Zionism  has  not  become  part 
and  parcel  of  practical  politics ;  it  is  still  a  theory.  Mr.  Belloc  is 
all  for  it;  that  brilliant  man  of  affairs,  Lord  Beaverbrook,  dis¬ 
likes  it.  Even  if  a  kingdom  of  the  Jews  were  set  up,  would  it 
be  possible  to  make  every  Jew  live  there?  Would  it,  indeed,  be 
possible  to  refuse  naturalisation  to  any  reputable  Jew  who 
desired  to  remain  whei^e  he  was?  To  come  to  facts — is  there  any 
clear-minded  man  who  believes  that  the  Jew  in  England  is 
inherently  disloyal  to  the  country  of  his  adoption?  or  that  his 
heart  is  in  the  land  of  his  forefathers  from  which  those  fore¬ 
fathers  dei)arted  how  many  hundred  years  ago?  Is  he  less  loyal 
than  the  Irishman  or  the  Frenchman  who  has  lived  in  this 
country  for  generations?  Anyhow,  these  have  a  very  real  father- 
land  in  being,  whereas  the  Jew  has  only  a  fatherland  in 
imagination. 

But  Mr.  Belloc  will  not  allow  that  the  Jew  has  any  loyalty 
to  the  country  in  which  he  resides.  “  What  the  Jew  wanted 
was  not  the  proud  privilege  of  being  called  an  Englishman,  a 
Frenchman,  an  Italian,  or  a  Dutchman,”  he  writes.  ”  To  this 
he  was  completely  indifferent  (for  his  pride  lay  in  being  a  Jew, 
his  loyalty  was  to  his  own,  and  what  is  more,  he  might  at  any 
moment  fold  up  his  tent  and  go  off  to  another  country  for  good). 
What  the  Jew  wanted  was  not  the  feeling  that  he  w'as  just  like 
the  others — that  w'ould  have  been  odious  to  him — what  he  wanted 
was  security.  .  .  .  The  Jew,  though  remaining  a  Jew,  became 
a  German  in  Hamburg,  a  Frenchman  in  Paris,  an  American 
in  New  York,  as  he  wandered  from  place  to  place  ”  (pp.  26-27). 
.Mr.  Belloc  writes  as  if  the  Jew  were  perpetually  on  the  move, 
whereas,  when  the  Jew  settles  in  a  country  where  he  is  fairly 
treated,  he  digs  himself  in  to  his  own  advantage  and  to  the 
material  prosperity  of  the  nation  of  which  he  becomes  a  citizen. 

There  has  been  a  violent  campaign  lately  in  this  country 
against  what  is  called  the  ‘‘International  Jew.”  What  is  an 
“International  Jew”?  Apparently  it  is  a  Jew  who  has  inti¬ 
mate  financial  relations  with  more  than  one  country.  Why 
should  he  not  have  such  relations  ?  Have  not  most  great  business 
houses  such  ramifications  in  order  to  extend  their  trade  ?  Banks 
have  their  agents  in  all  countries ;  you  can  buy  furniture  at 
Maple’s  in  London,  Paris,  Buenos  Aires,  and  elsewhere,  and  no 
doubt  Maple’s  are  proud  of  their  enterprise ;  you  can  buy 
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Huntley  and  Palmer’s  biscuits  and  Lock’s  bowler  hats  and 
Morley’s  hosiery  from  one  end  of  th^  world  to  the  other,  and 
you  are  very  glad  to  be  able  to  get  them.  Are  the  directors  of 
such  concerns  dubbed  “International  Englishmeu,’’  “Inter- 
national  Scotchmen,”  and  so  on?  While  these  attacks  are  being 
made  on  the  “  International  Jew,”  Mr.  Belloc  comes  to  the 
rescue,  declaring  that  “it  is  not  treason  in  the  Jew  to  be  inter¬ 
national  ”  (p.  78).  For  this  defence  against  the  anti-Semites  the 
Jews  might  be  grateful,  were  it  not  that  Mr.  Belloc  continues: 

“  The  Jew  lends  himself  to  one  non- Jewish  group  in  its  action 
against  another.  He  will  serve  France  against  the  Germans, 
or  the  Germans  against  France,  and  he  will  do  so  indifferently 
as  a  resident  in  the  country  he  benefits  or  the  country  he 
wounds  :  for  he  is  indifferent  to  either.  The  moment  war  breaks 
out  the  intelligence  departments  of  both  sides  rely  upon  the  Jew; 
and  they  rely  upon  him  not  only  on  account  of  his  indifference 
to  nationalism,  but  also  on  account  of  his  many  languages,  his  ! 
travel,  the  presence  of  his  relations  in  the  enemy  country" 
(p.  78). 

Now,  what  does  all  this  mean?  Does  Mr.  Belloc  really  hold 
the  view  that — to  take  an  instance — when  war  broke  out  in 
1914  no  Jew  in  England  should  have  offered  his  services  to  the 
country  where  he  resided,  where,  in  many  cases,  his  forbears 
had  lived  for  many  generations?  Does  he  think  that  the  Jew 
should  have  held  aloof  from  the  struggle  until  conscription  was 
introduced,  and  then  pleaded  before  the  tribunals  that,  although 
his  family  had  long  been  settled  here,  he  would,  if  you  do  not 
mind,  please,  rather  not  fight  for  England  because  there  were 
also  Jews  in  other  countries?  It  would,  indeed,  be  interesting 
to  hear  of  any  Jew  who  pleaded  conscientious  objection  on  the 
score  of  race.  Be  it  granted  that  English  Jew  did  not  want  to 
kill  German  or  Austrian  Jew ;  but,  then,  did  English  Christian 
want  to  kill  German  or  Austrian  Christian  ?  Yet  this  was  done. 
And,  in  these  days  of  international  marriage,  grandson  of  Queen 
Victoria  fought  grandson  of  Queen  Victoria,  English  nephew 
fought  German  nephew,  French  uncle  fought  Austrian  uncle, 
Serbian  cousin  fought  Bulgarian  cousin,  even  as  English  Jew 
took  the  field  against  enemy  Jew.  Mr.  'Belloc’s  remark,  quoted 
above,  about  the  intelligence  departments  of  both  sides  relying 
on  the  Jew  conveys  an  insinuation  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
is  intentionally  conveyed — it  is  surely  a  suggestion  that  the  Jew 
was  a  traitor  all  round.  If  this  is  not  so  intended,  then  there  is 
nothing  in  the  passage  at  all  except  words — and  Mr.  Belloc  is 
too  great  a  literary  artist  merely  to  heap  words  together — for 
did  not  every  intelligence  department  rely  on  men  who 
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knew  Iau{,oiageB  and  had  travelled  in  foreign  countries?  The 
insult  to  the  Jew  comes  in  the  words  “  indifferent  to 

nationalism.” 

Is  there,  it  is  fair  to  ask,  a  Jewish  party  in  this  country? 
\re  all  Jews  supporters  of  one  political  party?  Is  there  a  Jewish 
programme?  Do  the  Jews  ask  for  special  privileges  for  Jews? 
Irishmen  have  asked  for  independence ;  Indians  demand  a  large 
measure  of  Home  Rule  :  Canadians,  Australians,  New  Zealanders, 
and  South  Africans  have  secured  virtual  autonomy.  If  there  are 
Jews  in  the  Cabinet,  if  one  Jew  is  Viceroy  of  India  and  another 
Hitfh  Commissioner  of  Palestine,  who  has  appointed  them?  If  a 
Jew  is  a  great  lawyer,  a  great  diplomatist,  a  great  politician,  who 
is  it  that  offers  him  high  office?  Certainly  not  his  brother  Jew.  If 
Mr.  Zaiigwill  is  regarded  as  a  leading  novelist,  Mr.  Solomon  J. 
Solomon  as  a  great  painter,  and  Mr.  Harold  Samuel  as  a  brilliant 
pianist,  who  has  given  them  this  reputation?  Has  it  been  their 
brother  Jews  who  have  forced  the  rest  of  the  population  so  to 
accept, them,  or  is  it  the  people  generally  which  has  itself  pro¬ 
claimed  them  masters  of  their  crafts?  Is  it  Jews  alone  who 
buy  Mr.  Zangwill’s  books  and  Mr.  Solomon’s  pictures  and  who 
crowd  to  Mr.  Samuel’s  recitals? 

The  fact  is  that  England  has  largely  attained  its  position  in 
the  world  by  its  open-hearted  attitude  towards  the  members  of 
other  races  and  nations  who  have  sought  its  hospitality.  In 
return  for  this  hospitality,  it  has  not  disdained  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  most  able  of  these  immigrants  and  their 
descendants.  It  proudly  fathers  Mr.  Conrad’s  wonderful  books 
and  the  delicious  humour  of  Mr.  Belloc’s  Cautionary  Tales,  and 
it  has  no  hesitation  in  claiming  as  its  own  Matthew  Arnold, 
Robert  Browning,  and  the  founder  of  the  Salvation  Army — the 
last  three,  Mr.  'Belloc  tells  us,  being  descended  from  Jewish 
families. 

For  his  part,  the  Jew  is  proud  of  the  traditions  of  his  race. 
He  has  given  the  world  one  of  its  greatest  literatures,  he 
has  given  it  a  code  of  laws  which  it  still  endeavours  to  obey,  he 
has  played  his  part  in  civilisation.  In  the  early  days  of  Disraeli, 
still  the  patron  saint  of  the  Conservative  Party,  the  prejudice 
against  a  Jew  in  public  hfe  was  enormous — in  fact,  nearly  in¬ 
superable  ;  but  to-day  that  prejudice,  if  not  dead,  is  at  least 
moribund.  The  English  people  who  return  Jews  to  Parliament 
and  approve  their  holding  high  office  under  the  Crown  realise 
that  there  is  nothing  to  fear  from  them ;  they  have  come  to 
realise — all  except  a  small  group  of  anti-Semites — that  the  Jew, 
while  remaining  true  to  his  race,  may  be  a  valuable  servant  of 
his  adopted  country. 
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Dean  Inge,  in  an  able  article  on  Mr.  Belloc’s  book,  suggests 
that  “  Mr.  Belloc,  as  a  Frenchman  and  a  Roman  Catholic,  takes 
the  Continental  rather  than  the  English  view  of  what  he  calls 
the  Jewish  problem.  We  in  England  know  nothing  of  a  Jewish 
problem.”  There  is  no  Jewish  problem  in  England.  There 
may  be,  nay,  there  is,  of  course,  dislike  of  individual  Jews- 
and  it  is  true  that  from  old  association  the  word  Jew  is  an 
opprobrious  epithet.  A  man  in  conversation  with  another,  indi¬ 
cating  a  third,  said,  ”  That  fellow  is  a  d - d  Jew.”  His  com¬ 

panion  replied  coldly,  ”  I  am  a  Jew.”  ”  What  has  that  got  to 
do  with  it?  ”  the  first  speaker  retorted.  ”  I  said  that  fellow  was 

a  d - d  Jew,  and  if  you  don’t  know  the  difference  between  a 

Jew  and  a  d - d  Jew  it  is  time  you  learnt.”  The  position  of 

the  Jew  has  changed  since  the  days  when,  as  Mr.  Zangwill  has 
put  it,  ”  Lord  George  Gordon  became  a  Jew,  and  was  suspected 
of  insanity;  when,  out  of  respect  for  the  prophecies,  England 
denied  her  Jews  every  civic  right  except  that  of  paying  taxes; 
when  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  had  ill  words  for  the  infidel 
alien ;  when  Jewish  marriages  were  invalid  and  bequests  for 
Hebrew  colleges  void ;  when  a  prophet  prophesying  Primrose 
Day  would  have  been  set  in  the  stocks,  though  Pitt  inclined  his 
private  ear  to  Benjamin  Goldsmid’s  views  of  the  foreign  loans." 
The  Jews  in  this  country  are  no  longer  confined  in  the  ghettos 
which  Mr.  Belloc  would  re-create ;  and  now  that  religious  toler¬ 
ance  is  assured  and  civic  disabilities  removed,  they  no  longer 
perforce  limit  their  abilities  to  the  sphere  of  finance  ;  they  are 
taking  their  place  in  each  and  all  of  the  liberal  professions,  and 
taking  their  share  in  the  government  and  the  administration  of 
the  country  in  which  they  reside. 

Mr.  Belloc,  providing  his  own  definition  of  anti-Semitism, 
proudly  declares  that  he  is  not  an  anti-Semite.  Of  course, 
definition,  like  statistics,  can  be  made  to  prove  anything;  let  it 
be  left  that  Mr.  'Belloc  is  not  an  anti-Semite,  but  that  his  book 
is  an  attack  on  the  loyalty,  integrity,  and  good  sense  of  the 
Jewish  race. 

”  Lewis  Melville” 

(Lewis  S.  Benjamin). 


the  influence  of  PARIS  ON  THE  COMITY 
OF  NATIONS. 


any  investigation  of  the  precepts  which  have  governed  the 
foreiffu  policy  of  France  during  the  past  hundred  and  fifty  years 
it  will  found  that  in  every  political  crisis  the  national  senti¬ 
ment  has  been  singularly  allected  by  the  trend  of  events  and  the 
ethical  atmosphere  of  Paris.  One  cannot  fail  to  note  that  what¬ 
ever  the  prevailing  influence  in  the  capital,  be  it  peace  or  war, 
austerity  or  dissipation,  it  is  usually  intuitively  expressed  in 
the  general  tone  of  the  whole  nation,  and  it  is  therefore  possibly 
no  exaggeration  to  afGrm  that  the  influence  of  Paris  has,  on 
iiuuibeiiess  occasions,  been  of  such  weight  that  it  may  be 
said  to  have  had  indirectly  a  big  effect  on  the  destinies  of  the 
world. 

In  a  race  so  peculiarly  emotional  as  the  F rench — where  public 
opinion  is  largely  governed  by  sentiment — it  has  been  constantly 
manifest  that  the  true  proportion  of  events  is  apt  to  become  dis¬ 
torted.  One  finds,  as  a  consequence,  insignificant  happenings 
developing  under  temperamental  strain  into  incidents  of  the  first 
magnitude,  which,  as  history  proves,  have  constantly  had  a 
cogent  bearing  on  international  politics. 

It  has  been  advanced  that  Paris  is  France,  since  public  opinion 
all  over  the  country  is  guided  or  misguided,  as  the  case  may  be, 
from  the  capital,  and  this  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  when 
it  is  recollected  how^  everything  of  political  and  social  importance 
is  centralised ,  as  it  were,  on  the  Seine. 

The  anomaly  of  this  is  the  more  fully  grasped  when  one  re¬ 
flects  on  the  very  diflerent  conditions  obtaining  in  England, 
where  at  least  half  a  dozen  provincial  cities  represent  as  many 
different  trends  of  public  opinion  on  such  questions  of  national 
importance  as  may  arise. 

Tlie  old  dictum  that  what  Lanca.shire  says  to-day  London  wdll 
say  to-morrow  aptly  represents  the  remarkable  state  of  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  thought  which  exists  all  over  Great  Britain  to-day.  The 
country  as  a  whole  refuses  to  follow  London  opinion  per  se. 
Each  provincial  centre  has  its  own  school  of  thought,  and  English 
public  opinion,  to  be  representative,  must  have  within  it  the 
elements  of  each. 

In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  the  views  and  sentiments  of, 
say,  Lyons,  Bordeaux  or  Lille  are  to  Paris  naught  but  the  ex- 
^pression  of  the  provincial  point  of  view,  and  as  such  to  be 
regarded  with  condescension,  if  not  with  suspicion. 
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How  very  different  in  this  respect  is  the  state  of  aflairs  that  ; 
has  always  existed  in  England!  For  instance,  in  pre-war  days  i 
it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  sudden  move  in  securities  to  be 
attributed  to  an  article  in,  say,  the  Manchester  Guardian.  Rare  ! 
indeed  must  be  the  occasion  upon  which  a  similar  effect  could  ‘ 
possibly  be  attributed  to  an  article  in  a  French  provincial  • 
journal. 

The  quite  remarkable  contrast  between  England  and  France  ■ 
in  this  connection  is  constantly  cn  evidence,  and  the  more  one  ! 
examines  the  subject  the  more  one  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  i 
that  centralisation  is  not  always  desirable,  and  especially  in  the 
case  of  a  hot-headed,  quick-tempered,  impulsive  race  like  our  i 
friends  the  French.  | 

For  the  present,  however,  there  arc  no  indications  of  any 
change  ;  in  fact,  Paris  apj>ears  to  dominate  the  opinion  of  France  j 
more  and  more  every  year.  The  result  of  this  dominance  ac-  1 
counts,  undoubtedly,  to  a  very  great  extent,  for  the  atmosphere  i 
of  volcanic  unrest  so  frequently  existent  across  the  Channel,  and 
which  has  been  the  cause  of  the  majority  of  the  untoward  political 
situations  that  have  arisen  between  France  and  her  neighbours 
in  the  past. 

A  great  deal  of  this  is,  of  course,  due  to  the  hypersensitiveness 
of  the  nation,  but  there  are  other  contributory  causes  which  can¬ 
not  be  considered  as  temi)eramental,  and  wdiich  are  not  a  little 
responsible  for  what  may  be  termed  the  spirit  of  unrest  which 
is  so  easily  aroused  in  a  i)eople  with  the  volatility  of  character  of 
the  French. 

To  a  much  peater  extent,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  traceable  to  the 
new  school  of  journalism. 

The  remarkable  changes  which  have  come  about  in  Parisian 
newspaper  wmrk  during  the  past  twenty  years,  and  which  are 
still  progressing,  have  had  a  far-reaching  and  almost  incalcul¬ 
able  effect  on  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

But  the  vigorous  new  life  which  has  been  infused  into  it 
is,  from  the  |K)int  of  view'  of  the  comity  of  nations,  not  altogether 
an  unmixed  blessing — in  fact,  it  can  easily  prove  a  latent  source 
of  danger  as  its  power  is  more  widely  developed.  That  it  has 
fastened  on  most  of  the  attributes  of  the  younger  school  of  ad¬ 
vanced  American  journalism  is  apparent  to  anyone  who  recollects 
the  old  style  of  French  daily  paper.  In  the  endeavour,  however, 
to  assimilate  Transatlantic  methods  the  new  school  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  doing  so  only  as  seen  through  Gallic  eyes. 

Though  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  new's  service  is  incom¬ 
parably  ahead  of  what  it  used  to  be,  it  is  certain  that  sensation¬ 
alism  and  crudity  are  the  slogans  of  the  majority  of  the  up-to-date* 
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journalists,  and  especially  in  Paris.  “Stunts”  are  the  order 
of  the  day,  and  the  more  fertile  the  imagination  of  the  writer — 
uo  matter  what  may  result  from  his  flights  of  fancy — the  greater 
is  certain  to  be  his  success  with  the  particular  public  his  editor 
IS  out  to  cater  tor. 

Wheu  one  bears  in  mind  Voltaire’s  unamiable  description  of  the 
Parisian  it  will  be  understood  how  dangerous  a  weapon  can  be  the 
pea  of  an  able  Parisian  journalist  if  he  wields  it  without  dis¬ 
crimination,  as,  unfortunately,  several  of  these  gentlemen  are 
minded  to  do  to-day. 

It  is  certain  that  the  thirst  for  information  through  the  Press 
has  made  enormous  strides  in  Prance  of  late  years,  and  this, 
added  to  the  receptivity  of  the  French  mind,  has  unquestionably 
developed  a  new  and  ever-increasing  willingness  for  guidance  of 
thought  in  every  direction. 

This  cela  va  sans  (lire  increases  the  responsibility  of  the  Press, 
and  should  act  as  a  deterrent  to  irresponsible,  sensational 
jourualism — though  one  must  regretfully  note  that  it  seldom  does 
so  in  France  ;  rather  the  contrary,  in  fact,  the  tendency  among  the 
popular  organs  being  generally  to  oufdo  each  other  at  any  cost. 

I  would  not,  of  course,  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  this  state  of 
affairs  was  absolutely  non-existent  in  the  journalism  of,  say, 
twenty-five  years  ago ;  rivalry  was  probably  as  keen  then  as  it  is 
to-day,  but  it  was  to  a  great  extent  counterbalanced  by  the 
splendid  quality  of  the  leading  journalists  of  those  days,  who  made 
the  fume  of  such  journals  as  the  Figaro,  the  Gaulois,  the  Evene- 
ment  or  the  Gil  Bias  :  although  their  writing  was  ponderous  and 
verbose  it  was  unquestionably  sincere,  and  as  a  rule  fair  and 
honest  criticism,  whether  on  social  or  political  matters. 

It  is  sufficient  to  recall  the  names  of  Prancisque  Sarcey,  Paul 
de  Cassagnac,  Albert  Wolff,  Henri  de  Eochefort,  Edouard 
Drumont  or  Francois  Magnard  to  gather  an  idea  of  the  ix)wer  for 
good  or  for  evil  they  conferred  on  the  papers  for  which  they  wrote. 

But  in  those  days  newspapers  were  practically  but  newspapers 
in  name  only,  for  their  news  service  was  of  quite  negligible  value, 
their  circulation  insignificant  as  compared  with  modern  journals, 
and  the  talent  of  the  big  writers  was  generally  expended  in  articles 
of  but  slight  topical  interest.  Yet  one  cannot  help  realising  that, 
even  then,  it  was  always  a  case  of  Paris  first  and  the  rest  of 
Prance  “  suburban,”  and  therefore  “  out  of  it.” 

The  advent  of  big  papers  such  as  the  Matin,  the  Journal  and 
the  Petit  Parisien  was  epoch-making  so  far  as  journalism  in 
Prance  was  concerned,  and  henceforth  Paris  began  to  take  a 
serious  interest  in  the  world’s  news,  and  this  interest  is  likely  to 
have  far-reaching  effects  in  the  future. 

mm2 
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Whether  the  provinces  will  become  less  “provincial”  is 
another  question,  but  it  seems  unlikely  in  the  near  future,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  big  industrial  centres  have  an 
up-to-date  Press,  and  their  local  dailies  have  big  circulations  as 
compared  with  the  old  days.  Their  contents  are,  however,  seldom 
more  than  “  scissors  and  paste,’’  for  it  is  Paris  that  still  counts 
all  the  time,  and  in  the  provinces  it  is  easy  to  tell  the  governing 
opinions  of  a  district  by  the  Paris  paper  most  in  demand.  This 
curious  fact  was,  I  recollect,  particularly  noticeable  at  the  time 
of  the  Dreyfus  agitation. 

I  was  reminded  of  this  a  few  weeks  ago  on  a  journey  across 
France.  There  was  a  particularly  irritating  anti-British  feeling 
observable  everywhere,  which,  without  a  doubt,  emanated  en¬ 
tirely  from  Paris,  and  which  was  being  taken  up  by  the  provincial 
Press  with  the  usual  distortion  or  suppression  of  facts  and  em¬ 
broidered  with  cx  parte  statements. 

It  is  indeed  a  characteristic  of  a  certain  class  of  French 
journalist  to  make  no  attempt  to  hide  his  personal  sympathies 
or  antipathies,  while  in  no  circumstances  is  he  ever  neutral. 

Knowing  France  as  well  as  1  do,  and  with  all  the  feelings  of 
sincere  affection  I  bear  towards  her  as  my  Alma  Mater,  it  was 
especially  painful  to  me  to  note  the  change  that  was  coming 
over  my  friend  the  kindly,  simple-minded  provincial  under  the 
instigation  of  the  editor  of  his  favourite  local  paper,  who  prob¬ 
ably  forms  his  own  views  from  the  most  flamboyant  section  of 
the  Parisian  Press.  In  vain  did  I  attempt  to  argue  with  people 
I  met — one  was  up  against  a  baick  wall — and  the  worst  of  it 
was  that  so  firmly  rooted  W'ere  convictions  that  one  could  not 
help  feeling  that  it  will  take  a  long  while  to  upset  them. 

It  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  mischief  that  all  this 
colouring  of  facts  to  suit  personal  opinion  is  bound  to  cause,  for 
it  is  incontestable  that  the  big  problems  of  life,  the  progress  of 
civilisation,  and  even  the  i)eace  of  the  world,  to-day  hang  largely 
on  scrupulous  observance  of  international  amenities. 

There  is,  moreover,  an  underlying  factor  which  must  always 
be  reckoned  with,  namely,  the  changeability  of  the  mood  of 
Paris.  For  the  ville  hnniere  is  like  a  wayward,  beautiful  woman 
— when  she  is  pleased  to  be  gracious  she  can  be  very  gracious, 
but  when  she  is  peeved  or  has  an  attack  of  nerves,’’  everyone 
knows  it,  and  even  her  best  friends  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
her  petulance. 

It  is  a  welKrecognised  fact  that  one  of  the  principal  character¬ 
istics  of  the  emotional  temperament  is  the  exaggeration  of  trouble 
or  tendency  to  meet  it  half  way,  to  imagine  that  one’s  own 
worries  are  more  important  than  those  of  anyone  else.  This 
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tendency  is  particularly  marked  in  the  Parisian,  in  whom  great 
j  passions  and  great  hates  are  continually  recumng,  and  this 
characteristic  has  been,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  always  be,  a 
source  of  anxiety.  For  a  Frenchman  will  nourish  a  national 
irrievance,  fancied  or  otherwise,  long  after  the  cause  of  it  has 
disappeared. 

There  is  also  the  personal  element,  which,  as  always,  largely 
moves  French  opinion. 

Ill  the  provinces  this  is,  perhaps,  not  of  so  much  importance, 
as  it  is  usually  localised,  but  when  Paris  has  the  popillons  noirs 
it  becomes  at  once  a  very  serious  matter  wdiich  may  spread  over 
the  whole  of  France  and  easily  arouse  sentiments  w^hich  would 
otherwise  be  dormant,  if  ever  they  existed  at  all. 

Several  of  the  most  serious  crises  that  have  arisen  during  the 
past  twenty  years  are,  without  a  doubt,  directly  traceable  to 
this  excess  of  sensitiveness  of  Paris.  A  little  of  the  British 
phlegm,  which  has  alw’ays  been  a  byword  in  France,  would  have 
saved  the  French  many  a  time  from  uncalled-for  acerbity  and 
consequent  loss  of  dignity. 

The  affaire  Humbert  is  a  case  in  point,  and  everyone  will  re¬ 
call  the  excitement  brought  about  by  the  Caillaux  case,  which 
actually  divided  the  country  into  rival  camps.  It  is  safe  to 
assert  that  had  not  the  agitations  been  aggravated  in  Paris  they 
would  never  have  assumed  their  eventual  proportions. 

Into  the  merits  or  demerits  of  these  unsavoury  ‘  ‘  incidents  ’  ’ 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  enter,  but  it  is  {perhaps  of  interest  to 
hazard  a  conjecture  as  to  what  wnuld  conceivably  have  happened 
had  such  cases  occun'ed  in  Great  Britain,  Certain  is  it  that  the 
provinces  would  have  formed  their  own  opinion  without  guid¬ 
ance  from  London,  and  the  personal  element  w’ould  not  have 
entered  into  it.  Whereas  in  France,  under  the  mighty  influence 
of  Paris,  they  actually  assumed  national  proportions  almost  out 
of  keeping  wdth  their  importance ,  and  the  whole  world  followed 
them  day  by  day  with  rapt  attention,  not  knowing  to  what  inter¬ 
national  complications  they  might  lead. 

But  everything  in  Paris,  like  all  its  wayward  self,  is  only,  as 
it  were,  a  nine  days’  wonder,  though,  unfortunately,  the  re¬ 
sultant  issues  of  such  wonder  are  often  of  serious  import  in  the 
provinces. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  explanation,  perhaps,  of  this  im¬ 
periousness  of  the  capital  is  that  the  majority  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  various  provincial  electorates  have  no  individuality, 
or  if  they  had  any  before  they  were  elected  they  soon  lost  it 
afterwards ;  they  become  intoxicated ,  not  only  by  the  atmosphere 
of  the  Chamhre  or  the  Senat  and  the  persuasive  powers  of  their 
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party  leaders,  but  by  the  subtle  poison  of  the  Parisian  political 
Press. 

This  is  the  more  readily  understood  when  one  recollects  that 
the  French  are  not  a  travellinff  nation,  and  therefore  very  few 
of  the  provincial  politicians  have,  in  all  probability,  ever  been 
outside  France,  so  the  narrow  scope  of  their  views  in  most  ex-  ! 
traneous  subjects  is  the  more  easily  explained. 

There  is,  however,  another  explanation  which  also  snjjgestg 
itself,  and  which  one  cannot  fail  to  note  when  going  through  the 
country.  There  is  no  doubt  that  very  many  of  the  leadin<» 
papers  are  subsidised  by  wealthy  would-be  politicians.  An 
instance  in  point  of  this  is  the  quite  recent  case  of  a  certain  well- 
known  millionaire  manufacturer  from  the  South  of  France,  an 
extremely  ambitious  person,  who  has  acquired  the  controlling 
interests  in  two  of  the  oldest  Parisian  dailies,  with  a  view, 
doubtless,  of  furthering  his  political  aspirations. 

One  is  tempted  to  wonder  why  he  did  not  content  himself  with 
the  acquisition  of  a  local  newspaper  in  the  Department  he  repre¬ 
sents,  and  where  he  has  his  particular  industrial  interests.  But 
the  lure  of  the  political  life  of  Paris  is,  as  usual,  manifest  in  the 
transaction,  and  it  is  certain  that  within  the  near  future  the 
organs  he  controls  will  inspire  the  views  of  the  provincial  electo¬ 
rate  from  which  he  comes.  Henceforth,  therefore,  he  is  a  pro¬ 
vincial  only  by  accident  of  birth,  with,  however,  this  significant 
difference — the  views  enunciated  by  his  redacteurs  will  be 
accepted  as  his  own. 

This  particular  example,  to  my  mind,  illustrates  what  is 
assuredly  going  to  happen,  and  w^hat  only  too  frequently  is  the 
case  in  French  political  circles  to-day. 

'Small  wonder,  therefore,  that  in  any  moment  of  national 
tension  the  attitude  taken  up  by  the  leading  organs  of  the  Paris 
Press  is  looked  upon  as  likely  to  be  the  Grovernment  policy 
of  the  country,  and  no  effort  on  the  part  of  any  provincial 
paper  would  have  the  slightest  chance  of  altering  it  w'hen  Paris 
has  made  up  its  mind,  and  France  has  nothing  to  do  but  to 
acquiesce. 

The  influence  of  the  new  journalism  is,  however,  to  a  certain 
extent  making  itself  felt  in  many  beneficial  ways,  which  prove 
without  a  doubt  that  it  is  assimilating  advantageously  at  least  a 
few  of  the  best  features  of  American  methods. 

The  editors  of  most  of  the  up-to-date  Parisian  dailies  are  now 
men  who  have  travelled,  and  therefore  have  a  far  wider  grasp 
of  the  conditions  outside  France  than  their  predecessors  could 
ever  have  dreamed  of. 

Moreover  the  correspondents  of  these  papers  to-day  are  men 
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of  individuality  and  initiative,  who  go  everywhere,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  are  of  a  type  very  different  from  the  French  journalist  of  the 
old  school,  who  was  known  to  be  addicted  to  remaining  at  home, 
ffhere,  comfortably  ensconced  in  his  armchair,  he  wrote  long- 
winded  polemical  articles  on  all  subjects,  entirely  from  imagination 
or  from  cafe  gossip.  The  idea  of  displacing  himself  to  go  and  get 
information  on  the  spot  never  occurred  to  him,  in  all  probability, 
but  if  it  ever  did  it  was  not  considered  worth  carrying  out,  since 
his  editor  and  readers  were  quite  satisfied  with  the  stuff  he 
turned  out  at  home. 

Nowadays  all  this  is  changed ;  for  a  paper  to  be  up-to-date  its 
envoyes  speciaux  must  be  seen  everywhere  and  on  every  occa¬ 
sion,  and  there  is  a  healthy  rivalry  to  get  the  best  “  copy.” 

This,  of  course,  is  all  to  the  good  from  the  journalistic  point  of 
new,  hut  there  is  always  noticeable  a  tendency  to  revert  to  the 
old  method  of  employing  too  often  as  reporters  eminent  writers 
who  are  pi’one  to  force  their  own  view's — to  start  with  a  parti 
pris,  in  fact,  and  then  make  their  articles  discursive  rather  than 
Wriptive,  not  infrequently  nullifying  their  news  value  as 
a  consequence.  These  divergences  from  orthodox  journalism 
are  apt  to  be  overlooked  when  they  emanate  from  the  pens  of 
well-known  writers,  and  only  their  literarv'  merits  are  considered. 

This  applied,  perhaps,  more  particularly  in  former  days  to  the 
provinces,  where  interesting  and  piquant  reading  undoubtedly 
counted  for  more  than  news-print,  and  where  papers  were  bought 
regularly  for  the  daily  feuilleton. 

But  a  new  order  of  things  is  coming  about.  Social  expansion, 
intellectual  culture,  together  with  a  wider  recognition  of  the 
existence  of  a  common  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  is 
making  undoubted  strides. 

There  is  still  room  for  much  further  improvement,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  and  this  improvement  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  achieved  only 
through  a  wider  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  outer  world, 
and  therefore  through  the  medium  of  an  unbiassed  Press.  How 
can  this  be  brought  about? 

In  France  there  are  two  categories  of  news  matter  which  fill 
the  columns  of  the  papers.  The  first  are  matters  of  small  im¬ 
portance  in  themselves  but  of  great  attractiveness  to  the  general 
public — sensational  crimes  such  as  the  Steinheil  and  the  Landru 
affairs,  which  have  a  commercial  value  in  themselves,  as  the 
“copy  ”  is  sold  to  the  provincial  Press. 

It  is  perhaps  of  interest  to  mention  here  that  a  country  paper 
always  takes  its  telegraphic  news  from  three  or  four  Paris  papers 
with  whom  it  has  a  working  arrangement,  except  |)erhaps  during 
election  time,  when  it  usually  becomes  the  journal  of  a  candidate. 
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The  second  category  consists  of  iwlitical  on  dits  and  scandals  1  eJ 
which  the  Government  have,  perhaps,  some  motive  in  con-  1  co 
cealing,  either  from  political  or  general  reasons,  in  which  case  si 

the  Opposition  journals  leave  no  stone  unturned  in  their  eager-  tc 

ness  to  obtain  any  sensational  information  which  may  perchance 
have  the  effect  of  forcing  the  Government  or  Parliament  to  take  jc 
action  in  the  matter.  I, 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that  all  this  is  faithfully  tran-  fi 

scribed  in  the  provincial  papers,  to  whom  politics  are  as  their  b 

daily  bread.  In  this  respect  alone  it  will  therefore  be  seen  how  v 
great  is  the  influence  of  the  capital.  j 

A  provincial  employe  or  official  buys  his  local  journal  regu¬ 
larly  evei'v  morning  simply  because  it  gives  him  the  Dernihm  1 
Di’pvchrs  and  the  news  of  the  Department,  and  also  enables  him  ' 
to  wait  patiently  till  the  Paris  papers  arrive,  which  alone  carry 
any  weight  in  his  eyes  on  any  important  subject  of  the  day. 

On  the  other  hand,  very  few  provincial  papers  have  any  sale  at 
all  in  Paris,  and  none  of  them  have  the  slightest  influence  on 
Parisian  opinion. 

It  appears  thus  that  France  may  be  said  to  consist  of  Paris 
and  the  provinces. 

Paris  is  the  centre  of  all  the  political,  artistic  and  social 
activities  of  the  nation — the  centre  wffiich  w’elcomes  even  the 
most  audacious  conceptions  or  flights  of  fancy,  if  only  to  re¬ 
model  them  into  attractive  form  after  its  own  ideas. 

The  provinces  are  the  very  antithesis  of  all  this;  they  are  I 
provincial,  in  fact,  to  a  degree — old-fashioned  conservatism, 
parsimony  and  often  avarice  as  well  are  their  characteristics. 

The  explanation  of  this  is  doubtless  the  fact  that  tw’o-thirds  of 
the  population  is  composed  of  peasants  and  small  proprietaires, 
bigoted,  narrow-minded  folk  in  most  countries,  but  probably  more 
so  in  France  than  elsewhere. 

What  attracts  Paris  is  idealism ;  in  the  provinces  sufficient 
preoccupation  is  found  in  the  material  realities  of  daily  life. 
The  provinces  look  upon  Paris  as  the  oracle  of  understanding, 
and  accept  without  question  her  intellectual,  arti.stic  and 
political  tenets,  while  Paris,  on  the  other  hand,  recognises  the 
superior  authority  of  her  country  cousins  in  the  domain  of 
realism. 

It  is  this  tacit  receptivity  of  her  ideas  that  has  gradually  made 
Paris  the  principal  factor  in  the  unity  of  France  to-day,  and  the 
connecting-link  of  public  opinion  for  every  Frenchman  from 
Dunkirk  to  Marseilles  and  from  Strasburg  to  Bordeaux. 

The  opinion  of  Paris  has,  in  a  way,  become  a  sort  of  fetish 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  population  of  France,  and  without 
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jjjcgeration  it  may  therefore  be  described  as  representing  its 
convictions,  or,  to  paraphrase  the  English  saying  about  Lanca¬ 
shire  and  London,  what  Paris  says  to-day  the  provinces  will  say 
to-morrow. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  with  this  fact  during  my  recent 
journey,  though  one  could  not  fail  to  note  that  the  provincial 
bourgeois  and  the  country  folk  generally  have  no  high  esteem 
I  for  the  “  tail-coated  ”  Parisian  ;  in  fact,  it  has  for  some  time  past 
been  clearly  indicated  throughout  the  provinces  that  this  feeling 
was  bound  eventually  to  bring  about  a  general  transition,  and 
this  will  be  found  to  apply  equally  to  village  as  well  as  city. 

The  effect  of  this  enlargement  of  ideas,  which  is,  perhaps,  to 
be  accounted  for  to  a  great  extent  by  the  association  with  the 
British  and  American  troops  dui’ing  the  war,  will  assuredly 
assert  itself  very  distinctively  in  the  next  generation  by  a  self- 
determination  which  has  hitherto  been  practically  non-existent  in 
provincial  France,  with  the  result  that,  in  all  probability,  the 
passing  moods  of  Paris  will  cease  to  affect  the  whole  country  as 
they  do  at  present — then,  as  in  England,  the  provinces,  under 
the  guidance  of  their  own  Press,  will  think  and  act  on  their  own 
initiative,  and  in  consequence  have  to  be  seriously  reckoned  wdth 
in  all  matters  that  may  arise  involving  international  politics. 

That  this  is  as  it  should  be  will  strike  everyone  who  loves 
France  and  its  people,  but  there  is,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  a 
far  deeper  significance  in  all  this  than  the  actual  development 
of  a  more  enlightened  opinion. 

One  has  only  to  recall  the  big  events  of  history  to  mark  the 
prejudicial  effect  on  a  nation  as  a  whole  where  the  capital  of  a 
country  has  too  preponderating  a  voice  in  its  destiny.  In  the 
difficult  years  with  which  Europe  is  now  faced  it  will  be  found 
that  the  whole  variegated  web  of  Western  civilisation  is,  to  a 
larger  extent  than  is  at  present  realised,  linked  with  the  moral 
of  France — it  must  therefore  be  a  moral  that  truly  represents 
France,  root  and  branch,  and  not  the  convictions  of  Paris  only. 
The  comity  of  nations  is  far  too  serious  a  matter  to  be  at  the 
mercy  of  a  transient  temj)erament,  as  is  that  of  Paris;  hence 
any  indication  of  the  approach  of  a  new  era  when  France  will 
speak  for  itself  and  not  Paris  for  France  will  be  welcomed  by 
all  true  friends  of  France  and  its  jjeople. 

The  influence  of  Paris  on  international  urbanity  is  incontest¬ 
able,  but  it  has  long  been  felt  that  it  requires  the  steadying 
restraint  of  the  provincial  to  counteract  the  reckless  impetuosity 
of  his  Parisian  kinsman. 

Julius  M.  Price. 
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THE  ADRIATIC  AND  ITS  PROBLEM. 


I. 

Sea-going  people  have  in  common  the  feature  of  an  earlv  and 
considerably  developed  national  sense.  Whether  tliis  has  been 
due  to  the  contrasting  interests  of  commerce  with  the  neigh-  | 
bouring  folk  or  in  spite  of  it  does  not  interest  us.  The  feature  re-  I 
mains  :  France,  Spain,  and  the  two  Anglo-Saxon  branches  added 
to  it  a  very  early  political  individuality,  but  even  the  [)eople  long 
submitted  to  foreign  rule  had  and  have  it  to-day  :  thus  Italy  and 
Greece.  The  old  Italian  republics,  Venice,  Genoa,  Pisa,  though 
often  at  war  with  each  other  and  always  at  loggerheads  in  the 
matter  of  commercial  expansion,  had  in  common  language, 
thoughts  and  methods  ;  under  the  old  Turkish  dominion  of  South- 
Eastern  Euiope  one  spoke  of  its  subjects  as  being  either 
Greeks  or  Balkans  without  troubling  to  make  distinction  between 
Wallachians,  Serbians,  Bulgars,  Albanians,  etc.  This  was  not 
because  the  Greeks  were  the  only  ones  to  have  national  traditions 
— there  had  been  both  a  Bulgarian  and  a  Serbian  Empire  in  the 
Middle  Ages — but  because,  though  subject  to  Turkish  rule, 
Greece  was  a  nation  all  the  time,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  used 
the  Ottoman  Empire  as  it  had  used  the  Byzantine  and  the  Roman 
before  it,  to  expand  Hellenism  by  means  of  commercial  colonies; 
while  the  other  nationalities,  hidden  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
Balkan  peninsula,  united  in  submission  to  and  hatred  of  the 
oppressor,  mingled  and  fought  silently,  losing  almost  every  trace 
of  individuality,  until  the  confusion  became  so  great  that  any  chef 
to-day  will  tell  you  that  a  mixed  salad  is  called  a  macedoine 
(Macedonia).  All  over  the  world  the  same  phenomenon  was 
taking  place.  The  Vikings  were  Norsemen  while  Germany  was 
a  batch  of  anonymous  tribes ;  Malays  were  Malays  while  Bur¬ 
mese,  Siamese  and  Laos  Chinamen  could  not  be  differentiated  one 
from  the  other. 

The  Mediterranean,  with  the  jumble  of  nationalities  that  lives 
along  its  shores,  is  naturally  the  idace  where  the  contrasts  have 
appeared  in  a  more  visible  fashion  with  another  factor  to  intensify 
them.  Not  only  have  the  seafaring  folk  held  for  centuries  the 
monopoly  of  national  sense,  they  have  also  kept  intellectual  and 
commercial  rule.  Where  both  neighbours  were  navigators  a 
clean  border-line  has  obtained  for  centuries,  varying  for  military 
reasons  a  few  miles  every  now  and  then.  Nobody  has  ever 
told  a  Catalan  to  call  himself  French  or  a  Marseillais  to  call  him- 
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self  Italian.  But  where  the  shores  of  a  gulf  are  inhabited  on  one 
side  by  wet-bobs  and  on  the  other  by  landlubbers,  hopeless  con¬ 
fusion  has  arisen.  Hence  an  Adriatic  problem,  Fiume,  a  poet- 
conqueror,  and  bewildered  incomprehension  on  the  part  of  a  far¬ 
away  President  of  the  United  States  :  all  things  of  small  imme¬ 
diate  importance  to  those  who  live  in  distant  lands,  but  causes 
of  future  wars  and  present  intense  suffering  for  the  peoples  who 
live  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic. 

The  Adriatic  question  is  one  of  the  many  which,  although  they 
have  existed  since  time  immemorial,  have  only  come  to  an  acute 
point  since  the  Great  War  broke  up  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire 
as  a  huntsman  breaks  up  the  fox  in  the  midst  of  excited  hounds. 
Other  problems — Silesia,  for  example — have  been  more 
vividly,  perhaps,  under  the  eye  of  the  world  at  large,  especially 
because  the  International  Bank,  i.e.,  Greater  Israel,  is  at  pre¬ 
sent  more  directly  interested  in  it ;  but  no  controversy  is  more  full 
of  danger  for  the  future  peace  of  Europe  tlian  this  struggle  for 
supremacy  on  the  eastern  shore  of  what  is,  after  all,  the  sea 
which  reaches  nearest  the  centre  of  Europe.  The  war  operations 
in  Albania,  the  Allied  Forces  in  Macedonia,  the  entry  of  Italy 
into  the  war  on  the  Allied  side,  Fiume  and  its  autonomy  yester¬ 
day  ;  to-day  the  sufferings  of  the  Dalmatians,  the  fighting  between 
Jugoslavia  and  Albania,  are  nothing  but  phases  of  the  century-old 
game. 

The  Adriatic  is  but  a  gulf  with  parallel  shores  of  entirely 
different  geographical  conformation  ;  the  western  flat,  sandy, 
with  very  few  harbours,  little  protection  against  the  prevailing 
north-east  winds,  and  homogeneously  inhabited  by  Italians 
from  its  southern  to  its  northern  end ;  the  eastern  rocky,  steep, 
with  great  depth  of  water,  thousands  of  inlets,  harbours,  islands, 
and  peopled  by  a  confusing  number  of  races.  Odd  to  relate,  the 
unsuitable  western  coast  provides  all  the  sailors,  fishermen  and 
people  given  to  the  maritime  trades,  while  the  eastern,  mar¬ 
vellously  apt  for  navigation — the  biggest  ships  in  the  world  wmuld 
find  there  hundreds  of  natural  harbours — keeps  its  folk  at  home 
for  agricultural  and  industrial  purposes.  It  is  superfluous  to  add 
that  everything  which  has  to  do  with  navigation  is  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  Italians,  whether  directly,  from  the  shores  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy,  or  indirectly,  through  their  colonies  and 
ethnical  groups  on  the  other  side. 

English  Admiralty  charts,  the  maps  of  the  late  Austro- 
Hungarian  Kriegsmarine ,  and  any  atlas,  whether  English, 
American,  French  or  German,  use  for  the  naming  of  the  islands, 
capes  and  towns  of  the  eastern  coast  the  Italian  nomenclature  to 
the  exclusion  of  any  other.  Valona,  Durazzo,  Cattaro,  Bagusa, 
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Sebenico,  Zara,  Fiume  are  all  Italian  names,  whether  these  toivns 
be  Albanian,  Croatian,  independent  or  Hungarian  in  politics. 

All  the  traffic  is  carried  on  by  sea,  for  no  railway,  road  or  even 
jiath  follows  the  coast  from  Albania  to  Fiume,  and  only  three 
railroads,  one  of  which  is  of  reduced  gauge,  join  the  coast  with 
its  “hinterland”;  naturally,  therefore,  only  Italian  is  used 
commercially  in  the  teeth  of  a  hundred  years’  attempts  to  sup. 
plant  it  with  other  languages.  Liven  the  Imperial  Naw, 
commanded  by  German-speaking  officers,  though  it  spoke  the 
official  language  in  all  cases  pertaining  to  military  directions,  had 
to  revert  to  Italian  in  navigation  orders  and  in  any  case  in 
which  the  spirit  of  the  words  had  to  be  made  comprehensible  to 
the  sailors. 

Austria-Hungary,  now  extinct,  was  the  most  extraordinary 
example  of  w'hat  political  ingenuity  could  do  to  keep  a  firm  do¬ 
minion  over  people  of  widely  different  races  and  habits.  Its 
motto.  Divide  et  impera,  was  constantly  and  ruthlessly  applied, 
the  Government  always  backing  with  its  authority  those 
jieoples  whose  natural  desire  for  independence  was  not  streng. 
thened  by  the  existence  of  a  State,  foreign  politically,  but  of  the 
same  nationality.  Vienna  stood  protectively  behind  Hungary  in 
the  latter’s  repression  of  all  national  spirit  among  the  Rumanians 
w'ithin  its  borders,  behind  the  Galician  Poles  in  their  repression 
of  the  Euthenes — first  cousins  to  the  Russians — behind  the  Croa- 
tians  of  Dalmatian  uplands  against  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  coast 
towns  who  were  Italians,  if  not  all  racially,  at  least  by  education 
and  mode  of  living.  But  though  supple  to  the  point  of  immorality 
in  its  informing  principle,  and  rigid  to  the  point  of  ferocity  in  ex¬ 
ternal  application  of  rule,  nobody  can  deny  to  Austria  the  credit 
of  a  strictly  honest  and  wonderfully  practical  administration. 
And  nobody  felt  both  the  good  and  the  bad  points  of  Hapsburg 
domination  so  much  as  the  Dalmatians  from  1815  to  1915. 

There  was  some  sort  of  historical  justification  on  the  Empire’s 
part  for  taking  sides  in  Dalmatia  for  whom  it  chose.  Both 
the  Croatians  and  the  Venetians  were  invaders,  the  original 
inhabitants,  as  far  as  language  and  customs  went,  having  com¬ 
pletely  vanished.  They  still  live  in  the  mountains,  call  them¬ 
selves  Morlacchi,  and  have  adopted  the  Croatian  speech,  but 
favour  jx)litically  the  Italian  element,  because  it  is  the  head  of  the 
party  for  Dalmatian  autonomy,  w’hich  is,  and  has  always  been, 
their  unspoken  desire.  But  Austria,  fearing  the  Italian  element, 
rich,  businesslike,  with  eyes  always  fixed  upon  the  opposite  shore 
of  the  Adriatic,  w'here  its  nation  had  become  consolidated  into 
one  of  the  European  Powers,  always  pretended  to  consider  the 
Morlacchi  as  a  branch  of  Croatians,  and  used  them  in  its  sta- 
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tistics  to  prove  that  Italians  in  Dalmatia  were  a  very  small 
minority.  Until  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  how¬ 
ever,  its  efforts  had  been  fruitless.  Venetian  domination  had 
been  long  and  beneficial  to  Dalmatia  ;  a  naturally  wild  coast  and 
archipelago  had  been  turned  by  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark  into  an 
uninterrupted  string  of  harbours  and  arsenals ;  all  public  acts 
were  written,  in  Italian ;  the  towns  were  known  to  the  world  at 
large,  even  to  Vienna,  by  their  Italian  names.  Thus  English, 
German  and  French  maps  say  Kagusa,  Spalato,  Zara,  Fiume, 
and  not  Dubrovnik,  Split,  Zadar,  Rijeka.  Over  and  above  all, 
the  language  of  J)almatian  schools,  from  the  gxeat  Academy  of 
Ragusa  to  the  lowest  primary  school,  was  Italian. 

A  series  of  great  public-spirited  men  were  Italian  mayors  of 
the  towns,  who  opened  hospitals,  theatres,  new  roads  and 
libraries.  Every  small  centre  had  a  Casino  dei  Nobili  (Patricians’ 
Club)  and  a  Circolo  Popolare  (People’s  Society).  One  man, 
Antonio  Bajamonti,  turned  Spalato  into  an  elegant  modern  town 
whilst  respecting  its  ancient  architectural  beauties,  and,  in  spite 
of  corruption  on  the  part  of  Government  authorities,  each  election 
returned  him  to  power. 

Then  came  the  occupation  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina  by  the 
Empire,  and  Austria  got  her  chance  :  a  fresh  number  of  Serbo- 
Croats  became  available  for  forcible  emigi'ation.  They  w’ere 
grafted  on  the  towns  of  the  coast,  they  were  told  what  to  do, 
they  were  benefited  by  exemption  from  taxes  so  long  as  they 
should  form  a  balancing  party  to  the  Italians.  The  priests, 
obeying  orders  from  the  Vatican,  Italy’s  arch-enemy  since  the 
abolition  of  temporal  power,  welcomed  the  governmental  policy 
with  enthusiasm. 

In  1884  the  administration  of  Bajamonti  came  to  an  end.  The 
nomenclature  of  the  streets  was  changed  from  Italian  to  Croatian, 
the  schools  were  shifted  from  Italian  to  Slav  masters,  and  Italian 
newspapers  ceased  to  receive  official  bulletins,  which  were  turned 
over  to  the  new  Croatian  Press.  But,  while  in  officialdom  Serbo- 
Croat  triumphed,  in  business  Italian  remained  the  only  means  of 
expression.  Orders  on  board  .ship  were  given  in  Italian,  invoices 
and  bills  of  lading  kept  the  old  language. 

But  in  the  islands  off  the  coast  the  process  was  slower ; 
up  to  the  beginning  of  this  century  all  the  municipalities  were 
Italian,  and  it  needed  the  definite  annexation  to  Austria  of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina  in  19G8  to  Croatise  some  of  them.  One  or 
two  sjibsisted  still  in  their  old  Veneto-Italian  party  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  Then  the  crash  came. 

Feigning  to  forget  that  three-quarters  of  the  Imperial  Navy 
was  manned  by  Italian-speaking  Dalmatians  and  Istrians,  the 
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Government  considered  all  their  families  as  potential  spies  and  !  » 
traitors  in  the  Kingdom  of  Italy’s  pay.  The  regularly  elected  j  ' 
town  councils  were  dissolved,  and  in  their  places  were  put  ' 
Croatian  officials  with  full  powers  from  the  State.  Italian  schools  ' 
were  forbidden,  the  Italian  language  was  abolished  in  church 
preaching,  the  families  were  interned  in  Tyrol  and  Styria.  This 
proceeding  was  naturally  made  easier  by  the  fact  that  Dalmatia,  a 
country,  as  has  been  said,  with  no  means  of  overland  communica¬ 
tions,  did  all  its  internal  business  through  navigation  companies. 
These  were  in  the  hands  of  Italians,  and,  being  reduced  to  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy  by  the  novel  warfare  of  the  Allies,  had  to  put 
themselves  under  Government  protection,  and  Vienna  immedi¬ 
ately  accepted,  taking  all  control  from  the  old  owmers.  Some  Dal¬ 
matians  deserted  from  the  Austrian  army  and  navy  and  joined 
the  Italian  troops,  running,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  risks  of 
war,  the  chance  of  being  hanged  as  traitors  if  taken  prisoners, 
a  fate  which  was  meted  out  to,  amongst  others,  Francesco 
Eismondi,  from  Spalato,  second  lieutenant  in  the  Bersaglieri. 
This  was  more  than  sufficient  to  justify  any  exceptional  measure 
on  the  part  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  against  its 
Italian-speaking  Dalmatian  subjects. 

In  1918  the  jumble  of  nationalities  known  to  the  world  at  large 
as  Austria-Hungary  came  to  an  end,  and  Croatians  who  had 
fought  for  its  existence  in  defence  of  the  privileged  position  they 
had  occupied  in  it  turned  their  coats  w'ith  admirable  swiftness, 
swearing  that  they  had  always  hated  Austria,  and  that  they  had 
always  loved  their  brother  Serbs  from  the  depths  of  their  Slav 
hearts.  As  a  result  the  gullible  Allies  formed  that  queer  thing 
called  the  Srba  Hrvata  i  Slovenca  Kralji  (Kingdom  of  the  Serbs, 
Croats  and  Slovenes),  inheriting  all  the  rights  and  none  of  the 
liabilities  of  the  defunct  Austria-Hungary. 

And  the  Dalmatian  and  Adriatic  problem  entered  into  a  second 
phase  which  is  just  now'  coming  to  a  dangerous  crisis. 


II. 

The  Novi  List,  a  paper  printed  in  Spalato,  re-baptised  Split 
by  the  Jugoslavs,  came  out  on  November  7th  last  with  a  scare 
article  of  which  we  give  a  r^sunt^  : — 

“  Give  us  a  military  dictatorship.  We  understand  the  gravity  of 
the  word  ;  it  has  a  fearsome  sound.  Because  in  military  dictatorships 
the  sword  and  the  rifle  become  the  alpha  and  the  omega.  Under  the 
rule  of  an  army  jails  are  opened  to  receive  the  condemned,  and  gallows 
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jre  put  up  country.  Yet  we,  who  realise  how  terrible  is  the 

pjeanine  of  (Jictator.ship,  a.sk  for  it  to  save  our  Fatherland.  We  need  an 
jjon  hand  to  take  tlie  wheel  of  our  State’s  ship  and  steer  it  to  a  safe 
liarbour.  The  army  is  the  only  solid  thing  in  this  crumbling  country  of 
oars :  the  army  created  our  nation ;  let  it  save  its  creature  now,”  etc. 

The  Novi  List,  after  the  manner  of  provincial  Jingo  news- 
sheets,  is  apt  at  times  to  be  slightly  hysterical,  but,  apart  from 
a  certain  amount  of  exaggeration,  there  is  some  truth  in  its  cata¬ 
strophic  description  of  the  state  of  Jugoslavia.  Whether  military 
dictatorship  would  be  a  remedy  for  the  many  ills  that  afflict 
the  country  is  a  matter  for  the  Jugoslavs  themselves  to  decide. 
We  will  limit  our  observation  to  the  way  in  w'hich  the  chaotic 
condition  may  affect  Western  Europeans  and  Americans,  and  to 
do  so  some  of  the  trouble  must  be  described. 

To  begin  with,  there  is  the  question  of  nationalities.  The 
Kingdom  of  Serbia  w^as,  up  to  1913,  compact  and  homogeneous; 
after  the  Second  Balkan  War,  with  its  occupation  of  Northern 
Macedonia,  it  included  a  large  number  of  Bulgars,  Greeks, 
.llbanians  and  Bumanians  (Kutzo-Wallachians)  in  its  enlarged 
borders,  all  people  wdio  dislike  the  Serb  for  several  singular, 
general,  good  and  bad  reasons,  people  of  different  languages, 
different  degrees  of  civilisation  and  different  religions. 

After  the  breaking-up  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  two 
nationalities,  the  Croats  and  the  Slovenes,  who  had  fought  with 
great  bravery  and  faithfulness  for  the  Central  Powers,  strove  to 
create  a  fresh  atmosphere  for  themselves  by  calling  themselves 
Jugoslavs  and  clamouring  for  union  with  Serbia,  hoping,  perhaps, 
owing  to  their  superior  tradition  as  administrators,  inherited  from 
Austria-Hungary,  to  take  the  upper  hand  in  the  government  of 
the  new  State. 

They  had,  however,  forgotten  a  somewhat  important  factor  : 
the  administrators  of  Croatia  and  Slovenia  had  been  Austrians 
or  Hungarians,  not  natives,  and  when  these  excellent  employes 
retired  to  their  own  newly-formed  little  republics,  the  S.H.S. 
Kingdom  was  left  without  any  State  organisation  at  all, 
e.xcept  a  crowd  of  rather  noisy  politicians.  And,  after 
the  manner  of  such  animals,  these  good  people  immediately 
began  to  squabble  as  to  the  essence  of  the  new  nation. 
One  party,  out  of  gratitude  to  Air.  Wilson,  who  had  so  readily 
believed  their  declared  love  for  the  Allies  and  hatred  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  preferred  that  Jugoslavia  should  be  a  federation  on  the 
model  of  the  old  United  States  of  State  Bights  days ;  the  other, 
through  the  influence  of  France  (whose  idea  has  always  been  to 
have  an  ally  in  Easterji  Europe  against  the  eventual  growth  of 
Italy  in  these  quarters),  asked  for  a  highly-centralised  constitu- 
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tion  after  the  fashion  of  France,  naturally  hoping,  however,  that 
Croatia,  considered  the  most  advanced  and  cultured  of  the  three 
countries,  should  have  the  general  direction  of  affairs. 

But  Croats  and  Slovenes  had  forgotten  a  rather  important 
fact,  i.e.,  that,  though  they  were  undoubtedly  cleverer  and 
politically  more  erudite  than  the  Serbs,  the  latter  had  an  army, 
and  a  brave  one  to  boot,  and  would  stand  no  nonsense.  So 
Federalists  were  clapped  into  jails,  very  damp  and  unfederal,  and 
those  who  hoped  for  centralisation  were  told  that  they  would  get 
it  good  and  strong,  after  the  fashion  of  their  national  wines,  but 
that  the  centre  would  be  'Belgrade,  while  Agram — the  little  Paris 
of  Jugoslavia — might  search  itself  carefully  (though  hopelessly)  to 
find  if  it  had  anything  which  looked  like  a  capital.  And  thus  it 
came  about  that  the  kingdom  of  S.H.S.  remained  the  kingdom  of 
the  Serbs,  who  more  or  less  graciously  extend  their  sovereignty 
over  the  H.  and  the  other  S.  The  only  (consolation  of  these  last 
is  that  they  consider  their  rulers  as  dirt  under  their  feet,  and 
firmly  express  this  opinion  to  strangers,  kindly  refraining  from 
doing  so  when  a  Serb  is  about.  In  the  midst  of  this  happy 
family  sit  600,000  Mohammedan  Bosnians,  who,  after  the  fashion 
of  true  believers,  laugh  at  all  their  neighbours  while  they  drink 
excellent  coffee  and  smoke  chibouques,  wondering  why  all  these 
infidel  dogs  make  such  a  racket  and  never  seem  ready  for  a  good 
massacre  as  in  the  days  of  the  late  blessed  Abdul  Hamid.  Along 
the  coasts,  in  the  old  beautiful  towns  of  Dalmatia,  over  whose 
doors  stands  the  Dion  of  8t.  Mark  carved  in  huge  blocks  of  stone 
to  remind  all  concerned  how  order,  beauty  and  opulence  were 
kept  together,  the  Italians  do  business  and  sail  the  seas,  mono¬ 
polists  of  commerce  and  of  the  finer  arts,  waiting  for  their  mother 
across  the  water  to  take  them  over.  They  are  hated  by  Serb 
and  Croat  alike,  but  as  they  man  all  the  ships  and  run  all  the 
counting-houses,  they  so  far  have  escaped  massacre,  because 
of  their  indispensahility.  But  this  is  only  one  of  the  troubles. 

Jugoslavia  is  an  agricultural  nation,  its  industrial  development 
having  hitherto  been  neglected  :  in  Serbia  for  the  very  excellent 
reason  that  no  industry  is  possible,  and  in  Croatia  and  Slovenia 
because  Austria  purposely  kept  it  so  as  a  market  for  Styrian  and 
Bosnian  industrial  over-production,  Croatia  and  Slovenia  fur¬ 
nishing  these  provinces  at  the  same  time  with  materia  prima  for 
manufacturers. 

Now,  having  acquired  from  prisoners  returned  from  Russia 
some  rudiments  of  Communism,  the  |)easants  occupying  the 
lands  refuse  to  pay  rent  to  the  owners  or  taxes  to  the  Crovernment ; 
but,  having  no  capital  and  scarcely  any  education,  they  do  not 
know  how-  to  make  the  laud  produce,  and  the  crops  are  falling 
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steadily  in  importance  year  after  year.  Tlie  movement  began  in 
Dalmatia,  where  the  landowners  were  mostly  Italians,  and  there¬ 
fore  found  no  protection  from  the  authorities  who  wished  to 
weaken  their  power;  but  it  has  since  extended  gradually  to 
Croatia  and  Slovenia.  Since  Serbia  considers  that  the  latter  pro¬ 
vinces,  as  heirs  of  Austria-Hungary,  are  to  pay  the  damages  of 
the  war,  and  has,  so  far,  refused  to  increase  taxes  to  any  great 
extent  on  its  ow'ii  people,  the  finances  of  the  State  are  rather 
precarious  and  are  likely  to  vanish  altogether.  Serbia  does  not 
care.  It  is  a  Balkan  country  and  Serbians  need  little.  They  breed 
pigs,  and  while  the  prohibitive  duties  imposed  upon  all  livestock 
by  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  prevented  them  from  selling 
their  produce  west  of  the  Dvina,  forcing  them  to  search  for  an 
outlet  amongst  such  meagre  consumers  as  the  Bulgars  or  Turks, 
they  now'  find  that,  while  the  little  money  lasts,  Groatians  make 
excellent  buyers  and  pigs  fetch  a  pleasantly  high  price.  If  the 
worst  came  to  the  worst,  the  Serbians  would  return  to  one  meal 
of  porridge  a  day,  as  in  the  times  of  Turkish  domination,  with¬ 
out  troubling  much  about  it.  This,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why,  whenever  any  European  country  tries  to 
(leal  commercially  with  Jugoslavia  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some 
benefit  by  offering  benefits  in  exchange,  it  finds  that  Serbia  does 
not  need  or  want  anything,  and  that  therefore  business  is  im- 
|)ossible.  But  the  pampered  Groatians — poor  people,  if  they  knew 
how  little  they  really  are  pampered  ! — do  want  things  and  a  certain 
amount  of  comfort  that  to  Serbians  seem  the  most  decadent  of 
luxuries,  and  complain  bitterly  that  Serbia,  by  this  policy,  pre¬ 
vents  them  from  obtaining  it.  Therefore,  because  of  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  land  by  the  Communistic  experimentalists,  Croatia  starves, 
and  Serbia’s  selfishness  prevents  other  countries  from  feeding  it. 
It  is  that  old  trouble  which  always  arises  between  a  people  with 
a  low  and  another  with  a  higher  standard  of  living. 

Some  Groats,  to  attract  the  benevolence  of  the  Serbian 
frovernment  and  persuade  it  to  help  them  in  .some  way,  are 
trying  to  be  more  royalist  than  the  King  and  more  Serbian  than 
the  Serb. 

The  corpus  vile  on  which  to  practise  was  there,  all  ready 
trussed  for  vivisection  :  the  Italian  of  the  coast.  Because  the  Cro- 
atians  had  no  foreign  Power  on  which  to  lean,  while  the  Italians 
centred  their  aspirations  towards  liberty  on  the  firmly  consti¬ 
tuted  nation  across  the  water,  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  had 
begun  the  process  of  denationali.sation  in  Dalmatia  by  importing 
into  the  province  Groatians  from  the  interior  and  using  them  as 
tools  for  that  object,  encouraging  and  helping  them  in  every  way. 
Tet,  for  Austria  was  an  old  and  foxy  gambler  at  the  political 
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game  of  dividing  in  order  to  rule — a  system  that  gave  her  her  I 
only  possibility  of  existence — she  had  kept  a  certain  amount  of  1 
measure  and  of  constitutional  appearance.  But  the  handful  of  1 
Serbo-Croats  of  the  new  S.H.S.  have  no  such  scruples.  In 
the  municipalities  where  both  Italian  and  Croatian  were  allowed  ! 
the  latter  has  become  the  only  language.  Schools,  whether  ■ 
public  or  private,  where  Italian  is  taught  are  closed;  even  the  ! 
comforts  of  religion  are  forbidden  to  the  Italian-speaking  Dal-  I 
matians.  During  the  war,  and  because  it  savoured  of  dealings 
with  the  enemy,  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  forbade 
preaching  in  Italian  in  the  Cathedral  of  Spalato ;  but  it 
allowed  the  faithful  to  form  a  congregation  in  a  little  church 
named  after  the  Holy  Ghost.  A  canon  of  the  cathedral,  the 
Rev.  Don  llaymon  iNfaroevic — a  Croatian,  by  the  way — thought  ; 
it  his  Christian  duty  to  look  after  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  httle 
flock;  and  since,  after  peace  w'as  declared,  the  new'  Serbo-Croat 
authorities  maintained  the  prohibition  of  Italian  preaching  in  the 
cathedral  in  odd  contradiction  to  their  declared  pro-Ally  prin¬ 
ciples,  Maroevic  thought  that  his  Christian  duty  continued,  and 
went  on  wdth  his  work  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He 
was  attacked  a  month  ago  by  a  mob  of  Croatians,  tarred  and 
feathered,  beaten  and  badly  hurt,  wdiile  the  Serbian  police  looked 
on  indifferently  at  the  outrage.  ; 

As  has  been  said  already,  the  land-to-the-peasants  move¬ 
ment  had  an  anti-Italian  beginning,  though  it  has  ended  by 
damaging  the  whole  of  Croatia.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  in 
Dalmatia  it  strikes  the  Italians  very  badly.  But  while  they  1 
manage  to  go  on  living  on  their  navigation  companies  and  their  I 
commercial  houses,  the  few  Croatian  landowners  are  deprived  of  i 
all  they  have.  To  this  must  be  added  that  the  Treaty  of  Rapallo, 
signed  on  the  part  of  Italy  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  therefore  far  j 
from  beneficial  to  Dalmatian  Italians,  has  provided  for  them  one 
w'ay  of  escape  from  total  destruction  :  a  right  of  option  to  citizen¬ 
ship  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  It  is  true  that  whoever  takes 
advantage  of  this  right  becomes  a  stranger  in  his  own  country 
and  is  therefore  sooner  or  later  forced  to  emigrate  across  the  I 
Adriatic ;  but,  if  all  did  so,  Dalmatia  would  promptly  remain 
without  any  contact  with  the  producing  world  and  w’ould  soon  } 
starve,  for  it  is  divided  from  Croatia  proper  by  a  roadless  chain  ; 
of  mountains.  Serbia,  who  does  not  care  for  the  H.  or  the  other  | 
S.  of  the  Jugoslav  nation,  the  proverbial  Continental  curse,  has  | 
not  the  faintest  intention  of  making  roads  of  any  sort.  And  i 
w'hile  those  Dalmatian  Croats  who  profess  to  love  Serbia  by  j 
oppressing  a  third  of  the  population — a  third  which  is  also  the 
upper  class — are  busy  w'itli  such  important  matters  as  closing 
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churches  and  trying  to  supplant  Latin  in  classical  schools  by 
(jlagolyte  or  Old  Slav,  their  masters  in  Belgrade  have  troubles 
nearer  home. 

It  has  been  said  that  Italians  in  Dalmatia  form  one-third  of  the 
population,  and  almost  exclusively  the  nobility  and  the  upper 
bourgeoisie;  another  third  are  Croatians,  largely  imported 
into  the  province  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  the  remaining  popula¬ 
tion  is  composed  of  the  Morlacchi,  an  agricultural  people,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  despise  the  Croatians  and  admire  the  Italians,  who 
taught  them  how  to  cultivate  the  land,  and,  in  old  Venetian  days, 
protected  them  against  the  Turk.  Whatever  their  sentiments  may 
be  on  the  subject  to-day — and  one  has  reason  to  believe  that  they 
have  not  changed — the  Morlacchi  have  one  fixed  opinion.  They 
object  to  military  service  of  any  kind,  being  tired  of  war,  and 
especially  they  object  to  being  pressed  in  as  soldiers  of  Serbia,  a 
nation  they  dislike,  or  of  the  S.H.S.  Kiiigdom,  a  State  of  which 
they  have  no  understanding. 

And  this  is  where  Serbia  becomes  interested.  Being  a  Balkan 
country  with  a  siiigularly  simple  standard  of  living,  economic 
questions  leave  it  cold,  but  military  life  and  its  problems  are  in 
its  traditions,  in  its  literature,  in  the  individual  habits  of  its 
people.  This  point  of  view  has  been  clearly  shown  by  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Belgrade  Government  in  the  late  ex-Emperor  Charles’s 
recent  aerial  adventure  to  Hungary  :  while  all  Europe  looked  on 
peacefully,  knowing  that  the  Hungarians  would  soon  put  the 
usurper  in  his  place,  Jugoslavia  clamoured  for  intervention,  and, 
even  after  the  adventure  had  been  submerged  in  ridicule,  wants  to 
fight  someone,  somewhere,  somehow,  and  to  do  so  has  called  to 
the  colours  all  its  reservists  up  to  thirty  years  of  age.  Most 
Croats  and  Slovenes,  confident  in  the  ignorance  of  the  Ser¬ 
bian  Government  as  to  their  military  duties,  due  to  the  confusion 
in  governmental  offices  since  the  exodus  of  the  old  Austro- 
Hungarian  employ have  not  obeyed  the  call.  The  Alorlacchi 
will  not  budge,  the  Montenegrins  have  taken  to  the  mountains 
as  in  the  old  days  of  Turkish  oppression  and  shoot  at  any 
Government  official  who  comes  their  way ;  but  the  Serbians  of 
Old  Serbia  have  rallied  to  the  call  of  their  country  in  the  old 
martial  spirit.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  their  country,  apart 
from  its  comic-opera  dynastic  troubles,  needs  as  many  soldiers 
as  it  can  get  together.  Montenegro,  the  first  country  to  strike 
a  blow  on  the  Allies’  side  in  the  East,  has  been  given  over  to 
Serbia,  and  in  the  manner  of  Balkania  has  formed  bands  of 
irregular  troops,  komitadjis,  as  they  are  called  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  The  Bulgarians  of  conquered  Macedonia  have  done  the 
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same,  giving  new  life  to  those  bands  of  brigand-soldiers  who 
did  such  good  work  against  the  Turk  in  Hamidian  days.  The 
campaigns  of  these  bands  take  all  shapes  and  forms.  Not  only 
do  they  attack  troops  and  convoys  on  their  way  to  the  trouble¬ 
some  Albanian  border,  but  they  practise  political  assassination 
and  terrorism.  A  Serbian  Generars  territorial  headquarters  and 
his  house  in  Uskub  have  been  burned  to  the  ground  by  a  Bulgarian 
komitadji  and  many  of  his  retainers  killed.  At  Sebenico,  in  Dal¬ 
matia,  soldiers  had  to  be  called  to  put  down  a  crowd  which,  after 
attacking  the  police,  paraded  the  streets  with  cries  of  “  Down 
with  Serbia  and  King  Alexander !  Let  us  have  Hungary,  Aus¬ 
tria,  Italy  even!  But  we  won’t  have  the  Serb  swineherds!” 

The  Communists  in  the  interior  of  Croatia  clamour  for  the 
liberation  of  the  imprisoned  memhers  of  the  Skuptschina.  There 
is  starvation  in  the  land,  and  the  unhygienic  conditions  which 
have  prevailed  since  the  fall  of  the  Austro-Hnngarian  Empire 
threaten  an  epidemic  of  typhoid.  Croats  and  Slovenes 
emigrate  in  masses  over  the  border  into  the  new  Italian  provinces 
of  Trieste  and  Istria,  where  at  least  there  is  some  food  and  no  war. 

The  Novi  List  has  a  certain  amount  of  justification  when  it 
says  that  the  ship  of  State  is  sinking  and  the  S.H.S.  in  danger 
of  falling  to  pieces  like  a  triptych  with  broken  hinges.  At  least 
the  army  is  a  unit  of  sorts  in  the  chaos  of  division  and  crumbling, 
and  only  the  army  can  enforce  martial  law. 

The  Novi  List  forgets  that  the  army  is  not  Jugoslav,  but 
purely  Serbian,  and  that  the  Serb  would  treat  the  troublesome 
Croats  and  Slovenes  as  enemy  tribes  in  their  native  Bal- 
kania — tribes  to  be  destroyed  by  massacre.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  Novi  List  forgets  that  the  Serbian  army  is  busy  with  a 
serious  struggle,  a  struggle  which  may  become  dangerous  for  the 
rest  of  Euroj^.  A  regular  war  is  in  existence  between  Serbia 
and  Albania. 


TII. 

Italy  at  the  northern  end,  including  Istria,  the  free  totvn  of 
Fiume,  then  Jugoslavia  to  the  Albanian  border,  and  Albania  itself 
— this  is  fairly  accurately  the  situation  of  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Adriatic  as  far  as  political  divisions  of  maps  are  concerned. 

'But  the  bare  exposition  of  border-lines  is  insufficient  to  describe 
the  conditions  of  the  coast.  To  l)egin  with,  there  is  Albania, 
the  only  country  in  Euro|)e  which  has  been  uninterruptedly  at 
war  since  1912,  and  does  not  seem  inclined  to  have  peace  even 
now  :  a  mentality  which  has  been  fostered  by  the  folly  of  its 
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neighbours  and  the  incomprehension  and  ignorance  of  the  Great 
Powers. 

With  its  inhabitants  of  one  race,  but  three  religious  creeds — 
Catholics,  Greek  Orthodox,  and  Mohammedans — Albania’s  people 
during  the  First  Balkan  War,  1912,  fought  against  each  other 
but  on  the  whole  rather  favoured  the  Turks.  In  the  Second 
Balkan  War,  1913,  it  tried  to  defend  its  unity  and  indei>endence 
against  the  encroaching  IMontenegrin  Serbs  from  the  north  and 
Greeks  from  the  south  ;  then  the  Powers  (Heaven  knows  why  one 
is  supi)osed  to  spell  them  with  a  ca|)ital  “P”!),  owing  to  the 
dancing  mania  then  coming  into  fashion,  tried  a  comic-o{)era 
e.\periinent  after  the  manner  of  The  Merry  Widow  with  the  pro¬ 
clamation  of  Prince  Wied — in  a  beautiful  uniform  something 
between  that  of  a  glorified  Pullman  porter  and  that  of  a  gipsy 
string-hand  conductor — as  the  M’pret  (King)  of  united  Albania 
under  their  combined  care  and  protection  (unasked-for  inter¬ 
ference). 

But  the  M’pret  found  that  the  protection  of  the  Powers  was 
not  amusing  when  unaccompanied  by  the  help  of  banks,  and  he 
retired  amid  howls  of  derision  from  his  subjects  and  groans  of 
unhappiness  from  his  creditors  to  take  up  oijce  more  his  natural 
job  as  a  German  princeling  of  long  pedigree,  short  cash,  and 
subordinate  military  rank  in  the  War  Lord’s  Army.  During  the 
Great  War  Albania  was  the  landing-place  of  an  Italian  expedi¬ 
tionary  force  and  the  haven  of  refuge  for  the  retreating  Serbian 
army  in  the  winter  of  1915 ;  later  the  Italian  force,  advancing 
and  occupying  a  line  running  west-east  instead  of  south-north, 
became  a  wing  of  the  inter-Allied  army  of  Salonica,  and  Albania, 
in  military  operations,  shared  the  duties  of  Macedonia.  Peace 
constituted — for  other  jjeople  only — Albania  an  independent 
sovereign  State,  with  its  neutrality  guaranteed  by  the  Powers 
and  its  borders  modified,  chiefly  to  quiet  the  appetites  of  Greece 
and  Serbia.  Italy  kept  Valona  and  a  few  miles  of  inland  terri¬ 
tory  adjacent  to  the  town,  but  public  opinion  and  officials  in  Eome 
were  not  very  much  interested  in  it — so  little,  indeed,  that  when 
the  Catholic  Albanians  from  the  interior,  who  had  during  the 
war  allied  them.selves  with  Austria  (Italy  was,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
supjKDsed  to  have  protected  the  Mohammedan  party),  attacked 
Valona,  the  Italians  beat  them  back,  with  great  losses  on  both 
sides,  for  honour’s  sake,  and  as  soon  as  the  situation  was  re¬ 
established,  retired  from  the  Albanian  coast  entirely,  only  leav¬ 
ing  a  small  force  of  occupation  on  the  island  of  Saseno,  op|)Osite 
Valona  Bay. 

At  that  time  it  was  said  that  the  attackers  of  Valona  had 
been  driven  to  action,  after  the  habits  of  the  late  Austro-Hun- 
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garian  Empire,  by  the  nation  wliich  in  these  parts  is  its  most 
direct  heir — the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes.  True 
or  not,  Jugoslavia,  as  soon  as  Italy  had  left  Albania,  began  a  slow 
movement  of  pressure  on  its  northern  frontier,  mobilising  for 
this  purpose  all  the  standing  army  and  calling  to  the  colours  its 
reservists  up  to  thirty  years  of  age.  For  two  mouths  fighting  has 
been  in  progress  all  along  the  Serbo-Alhanian  frontier,  guerrilla 
warfare,  with  every  now  and  then  a  pitched  battle  of  sorts,  and 
though  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes  lias  demo- 
bilised  to  the  extent  of  sending  home  some  of  the  reservists  in 
only  partial  obedience  to  a  sharp  summons  on  the  part  of  the 
Powers,  fighting  continues  sporadically.  Jugoslavia  has  there¬ 
fore  been  accused  with  some  foundation  of  scant  respect  towards 
the  Mightiness  of  the  Western  I’owers,  but  there  are  two  sides 
to  the  question  too.  One  must  remember  that  the  vital  part  of 
Jugoslavia,  i.c.,  Old  Serbia,  is  a  Balkan  Power,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  is  actually  the  only  Balkan  Power  with  any 
authority.  Albania  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  essence  of  Bal- 
kanism — three  religions,  a  dozen  races,  two  languages,  and  in¬ 
numerable  individual  ambitions,  in  addition  to  being  a  juicy 
morsel  for  all  its  n^'ighbours’  appetites.  Independence  in  either 
of  the  Albanian  languages  may  be  translated  as  a  permission  to 
raid,  loot  and  fight  generally,  to  obtain  money  from  the  richer 
nations  and  refuse  to  pay  back,  to  intrigue  with  Greece  and 
Serbia,  offering  each  nation  the  lion’s  share  of  influence,  to  turn 
them  against  each  other  w’henever  it  amuses  Albania  to  do  so. 
We  have  seen  how  unsuccessful  Serbia  has  been — and  it  is  a 
mercy  that  it  is  so — in  Balkanising  her  new  subjects,  the  Croats 
and  the  Slovenes.  But  the  same  reasons  which  ought  to  make 
Western  peoples  thankful  for  the  fact  ought  to  make  them  en¬ 
courage  Serbian  expansion  in  Albania.  A  semblance  of  order— 
of  the  Balkan  kind,  but  yet  order — would  at  last  come  to 
Albania,  and  Jugoslavism  would  find  the  proper  land  for  its 
development.  Perhaps  this  would  also  put  an  end  to  the 
S.H.S.’s  unholy  desire  to  ajie  Vienna  and  found  a  Holy  Slav 
Empire  of  Byzantine  projiensities  and  troublesome  methods, 
which  would,  in  a  few  years,  throw  Central  and  Eastern  Europe 
into  another  war.  Perhafis  it  is  unusual  to  look  upon  Albania 
as  a  corpus  vile  on  wbicli  to  try  political  experiments,  but 
Albania  would  be  happier  under  a  strong  Balkan  rule  than  under 
any  other  kind.  It  was  beautiful  and  happy — as  far  as  any 
Balkan  country  can  be — under  the  Turk ;  it  would  probably  be 
the  same  under  Serbia.  For  one  must  remember  that,  like 
Kipling’s  sailor  in  Just-so  Stories,  Balkan  people  are  of 
“  infinite  resource  and  sagacity  ”  in  all  that  concerns  their  fier- 
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^nal  c  omfort ;  "  When  Greek  meets  Greek  ”  is  no  idle  manner  of 
speech,  and  the  Panhellenists,  in  this  sense  if  in  no  other,  are 
quite  right  when  they  say  that  all  Balkania  is  Greek. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  have  a  uniform  idea  of  the  application  of 
justice  all  over  the  world,  but  if  one  is  to  reconcile  this  with  the 
equally  moral  “  pursuit  of  happiness,”  one  finds  all  sorts  of 
difficulties.  The  United  States  found  out  something  on  these 
lines  when  she  tried  to  apply  the  spirit  of  ’76  to  Mexico,  and 
Euroiie — Her  Almightiness  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Powers — 
is  finding  it  out  now  when  she  tries  to  establish  order  amongst 
the  centrifugal  remnants  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  and  Turkish 
Empire. 

The  high  and  mighty  of  the  world  are  meeting  now  in 
Washington,  and  will,  everybody  hopes,  put  an  end  to  arma¬ 
ments  and  the  grinding  of  knives  in  the  more  civilised  countries. 
Moreover,  after  the  horrors  of  the  late  war,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
a  spirit  of  peac*e  will  pervade  foreign  politics  in  all  the  Powers. 
Even  far-oir  Japan  seems  to  agree.  The  civilised  world  wants 
peace,  and  for  the  first  time  in  history  does  not  deem  it  cow¬ 
ardice  to  say  so.  Well  and  good.  We  also  firmly  believe  that 
the  bickerings  of  the  smaller  folk,  not  quite  out  of  the  IMiddle 
.Ages  in  their  conception  of  politics,  cannot  prevent  goodwill 
between  mature  nations.  The  power  of  civilisation,  even  un¬ 
armed  civilisation,  will  always  be  sufficient  to  prevent  any  attack 
directed  against  itself  on  the  part  of  'Balkanism.  But  an  un¬ 
armed  civilisation  must  give  up  all  idea  of  influence  over  nations 
who  respect  only  force.  If  .Tugoslavia  and  Albania  are  left  alone 
to  fight  out  this  question,  they  will  perhaps  find  their  salvation, 
and  may  arrive  at  a  saner  conception  of  life.  All  that  the  West 
can  do  is  to  send  them  teachers  and  booksellers  and  architects 
and  masons  to  build  their  schools.  But  let  the  West  beware  of 
pointing  an  empty  pistol  in  the  direction  of  the  ^sear  East’s 
solar  plexus.  The  Near  East,  in  its  infinite  resource  and  saga¬ 
city,  would  soon  find  it  out,  and  all  its  pistols  are  carefully  primed 
and  loaded,  even  if  they  be  of  an  old-fashioned  pattern. 

Austria-Hungary,  the  late  lamented,  w’as  not  free  from 
Balkanism,  and  she  was  used  as  a  tool  by  Germany  to  unchain 
the  devils  of  war.  She  had  only  to  look  round  for  a  moment  to 
find  an  excuse  for  attack,  and  found  it  in  little  Serbia’s  more  or 
less  avowed  friendship  for  the  murderers  of  the  Archduke  Francis 
Ferdinand.  Germany’s  and  Austria’s  ultimate  end  w’ould  have 
been  unattainable  if  the  W'est  had  not  risen  to  the  fly  like  a 
fat  trout,  and  had  refused  to  interfere.  Big  Serbia — the  S.FT.S. — 
is  all  Balkan,  and  already  occupies  in  the  peninsula  a  more  im¬ 
portant  place  than  the  Hapsburg  Empire,  since  its  interests  are 
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not  diverted  towards  Western  Europe.  Another  Armageddon 
would  be  all  to  its  advantage  and  all  wdthin  its  traditions.  Let 
the  West  be  careful  lest  interference  in  Albania  should  give 
Jugoslavia  a  good  excuse  for  invading  the  precincts  of  civilisation. 

And,  since  the  influence  of  the  unarmed  West  is  to  be  in  the 
future  entirely  a  matter  of  culture  and  education,  let  it  beware 
lest  it  lose  the  only  quality  it  needs  for  that  work — its  dignity. 
For  the  S.H.S.  has  already  defied  the  order  given  by 
the  Powers  to  .stop  hostilities  in  Albania.  A  second  order 
with  the  same  result  would  be  ludicrous,  and  w'hat  people  of  the 
united  West  would  be  ready  to  declare  war  now  in  order  to 
enforce  obedience  ? 

Do  not  let  us  pit  our  unloaded  machine-guns  and  repeating- 
rifles  against  their  well-charged  blunderbusses.  If  policing  work 
is  to  be  done,  let  it  be  developed  further  north  in  the  .\driatic, 
where  Balkan  ism  is  trying  to  encroach  on  civilisation  with  cen¬ 
turies  of  culture  behind  it,  and  where  it  is  attempting  to  stifle 
all  the  energies  and  potentialities  of  a  commercial  and  intellec¬ 
tual  future. 

(Written  jrom  Dalmatia,  November,  19*21.) 


J.ACK  Donghi. 


NICOLAS  POUSSIN. 


Therk  is  no  greater  name  in  French  art  than  that  of  Nicolas 
Poussin,  and  yet,  for  some  curious  and  unaccountable  reason,  he 
is  but  little  appreciated  in  this  country.  Ilazlitt,  one  of  his 
jrreatest  admirers  and  the  only  Englishman  who  has  ever  done 
him  justice,  wrote  of  one  of  his  mythological  pictures  that  “  he 
could  give  more  of  the  abstract,  metaphysical  character  of  these 
traditional  personages  than  any  other  painter.”  His  work 
appeals  as  much  to  the  intellect  as  to  the  senses,  and  must  be 
looked  at  through  the  mind  as  well  as  through  the  eye.  He 
has  more  the  temper  of  a  Bach  than  of  a  Beethoven,  of  a  Milton 
than  of  a  Shelley ;  but  it  must  not  he  inferred  that  because  his 
pictures  give  this  peculiar  intellectual  pleasure  they  make  no 
appeal  to  the  .senses.  We  have  only  to  look  at  ‘‘  The  Nursing 
of  Bacchus  ”  in  the  National  Gallery,  or  at  the  poise  of  the 
dancing  girl  as  she  turns,  so  gracefully,  to  squeeze  the  purple 
grape  juice  into  the  howl  held  up  by  the  two  putti  in  the 
Bacchanalian  dance  in  the  same  gallery,  to  realise  the  sensuous 
charm  of  his  work,  and  that  he  can  he,  as  D’Annunzio  would  say, 
“  magnificamente  sensuale.” 

The  influence  he  has  had  on  French  art  is  not  sufficiently 
realised.  It  has  shown  itself  in  various  ways,  from  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  down  to  our  own  times.  His  numerous  canvases 
in  the  liOuvre  have  been  closely  studied  by  all  Frenchmen  of 
note,  no  matter  how  different  they  may  have  been  in  tempera¬ 
ment,  and  they  have  found  in  these  pictures  the  guiding 
principle  of  their  art.  As  recently  as  last  summer,  at  the  Ingres 
Rxhiliition  in  Paris,  it  was  noticed  once  more  how  much  this 
artist  had  learnt  from  Nicolas  Poussin,  and  Cezanne  is  known  to 
have  told  his  disciples  that  he  wished  to  ”  faire  dn  Poussin  sur 
nature.”  But  here  things  are  different.  We  have  never  paid  to 
this  seventeenth-century  master  the  attention  which  is  his  due. 
To  be  sure,  he  was  criticised  long  ago  by  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds 
and  Fuseli,  from  a  standpoint  of  insular  jirejudice,  and  half  a 
dozen  of  his  pictures — mostly  landscapes  and  Bacchanalian  scenes 
—hang  in  the  National  Gallery,  but  few  visitors  take  any  interest 
in  them.  At  Dulwich  his  fine  paintings  are  completely  ignored, 
and  it  is  even  doubtful  whether  many  people  know  of  their 
existence.  This  may  also  be  said  of  what  in  France  are  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  his  most  inijxirtant  works,  the  two  series  of  pictures 
he  painted  of  the  Seven  Sacraments,  one  for  the  well-known 
Italian  collector  Cassiano  del  Fozzo,  the  other  for  his  friend  de 
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Chantelou.  Both  series  are  now  in  private  collections  in  this  ^ 
country. 

We  are  all  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  Dutch  and  Italian  S 
schools ;  we  can  appreciate  a  Watteau,  a  Fragonard  or  a  Chardin  : 
yet  this  remarkable  painter,  considerably  greater  than  these  ^ 
has  never  made  any  appreciable  impression  on  the  English  mind. 

And  why?  Can  it  be  that  the  mentality  of  the  seventeenth  oen-  ; 
tury  is  too  remote  from  our  own,  or  is  it  that  his  genius  is  too  ? 
essentially  French,  too  classical,  too  objective? 

In  that  strangely  beautiful  picture  in  the  National  Gallery  | 
(skied  of  late,  unfortunately,  to  give  place  to  a  copy  by  Poussin 
of  Bellini’s  “  Feast  of  the  Gods  ”),  the  “  Sleeping  Venus  sur- 
|)rised  by  Satyrs,”  the  objectivity  is  as  fierce  as  in  Gustave 
Flaubert’s  Madame  Bovary.  Poussin  exposes  all  the  con- 
voitise  of  the  satyr  as  he  tears  away  the  drapery  from  the  sleeping 
Venus,  yet,  in  the  treatment,  we  feel  all  the  aloofness  of  the  ' 
painter,  just  as  we  feel  it  in  Flaubert’s  description  of  the  meetings  • 
of  Rodolphe  and  Emma  in  the  garden  of  Yvetot,  while  Charles 
Bovary  lies  in  bed  asleep. 

Poussin  was  born  at  Villers,  near  Grand  Andelys,  at  a  time 
when  French  art'  was  at  a  very  low  ebb.  In  1012,  when  a  boy 
of  eighteen,  he  ran  away  from  home  to  continue  his  studies  in  : 
Paris,  but  could  find  no  French  master  whose  teaching  api)ealed 
to  him.  Even  the  best-known  men  of  the  time  were  content 
to  paint,  with  monotonous  facility,  conventional  subjects  in  the 
same  stereotyped  manner.  To  be  sure,  there  was  Rubens,  with 
his  school  in  Flanders,  but  to  Poussin  this  exuberant,  sensuous, 
fleshy  style  was  detestable.  His  genius  was  too  much  alive  to 
the  delicately  harmonious,  the  subtle  and  the  elegant — qualities 
still  characteristic  of  the  best  French  art.  The  only  course  open 
to  him  was  to  join  the  school  of  Ferdinand  Elle,  a  Flemish 
|X)rtrait  painter,  l)ut  portrait  painting  did  not  appeal  to  him,  and 
he  very  soon  gave  it  up. 

It  was  not  until  he  came  acro.ss  a  collect ioti  of  rare  piiiits  by 
Hare  Antoine  of  the  works  of  Raphael  and  Giulio  Romano  that 
the  true  bent  of  his  genius  dawned  upon  him.  He  threw  himself 
heart  and  soul  into  the  study  of  these  engravings.  Raphael  came 
upon  him  as  a  revelation.  He  copied,  with  passionate  energy, 
the  composition,  the  architecture,  the  draperies  and  the  action 
of  the  figures,  and  it  was  doubtless  through  these  studies  that  it 
became  clear  to  him  that  Rome  was  the  one  place  in  the  world 
where  he  could  satisfy  his  artistic  cravings.  Rome  henceforth 
was  to  be  the  dream  of  his  life,  but  it  was  twelve  years  before 
this  dream  was  realised. 

He  made  two  vain  attempts  to  get  there.  In  1620  he  got  as  J 
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far  as  Florence,  but  for  some  unknown  reason  he  returned  again 
jo  France.  Less  than  two  years  later  he  was  at  Lyons,  again 
on  his  way  to  Rome,  but  his  plans  were  once  more  frustrated, 
this  time  by  some  creditor  who  made  him  pay  a  debt  which 
swallowed  up  all  his  savings  and  left  him  with  one  ecu  in  the 
world.  As  this  ecu  would  not  carry  him  to  Rome,  he  “  threw  his 
bonnet  over  the  mill,”  and  spent  it  with  friends  in  one  riotous 
night,  and  soon  after  was  back  again  in  Paris. 

In  1623,  however,  his  luck  turned.  The  Jesuit  Fathers  were 
celebrating  the  canonisation  of  St.  Ignatius  and  St.  Francis- 
Xavier,  and  the  students  of  Paris  invited  Poussin  to  take  part 
in  the  ceremonies,  which  were  to  be  on  a  magnificent  scale.  He 
had  in  six  days  to  paint  six  pictures  of  the  miraculous  acts  of 
the  saints,  and  he  achieved  this  extraordinary  feat  with  con¬ 
spicuous  success.  It  must  have  been  well  suited  to  his  powers 
of  invention  and  imagination.  The  works  were  universally 
admired,  both  for  their  composition  and  for  their  vivacity  of 
expression.  When  we  take  into  account  the  lamentable  condition 
of  French  art  at  that  time,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that 
Poussin’s  work  should  have  made  such  a  sensation. 

It  was  through  this  adventure  that  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  an  Italian  poet  named  Marino,  who  induced  him  to  illustrate 
his  poems.  The  two  became  fast  friends,  and  when  Marino 
returned  to  Italy  he  invited  Poussin  to  go  with  him.  Though 
unable  to  leave  Paris  at  that  moment,  as  he  had  pictures  to 
finish,  he  joined  his  friend  in  Rome  a  little  later. 

People  have  wondered  how  a  man  of  Poussin’s  genius  could 
have  associated  himself  with  such  a  mediocre  poet  as  Marino, 
but  the  explanation  given  by  Bouchitte,  one  of  Poussin’s  bio¬ 
graphers,  is  no  doubt  the  correct  one.  The  mythological  themes 
which  inspired  Marino’s  indifferent  poetry  opened  up  a  valuable 
and  fascinating  range  of  subjects  to  an  artist  who  loved,  above 
all  things,  the  painting  of  the  nude. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  Poussin,  on  his  arrival 
in  Rome,  should  have  chosen  Domenichino  and  not  Guido  for 
his  master.  The  severity  of  Domenichino’s  compositions,  his 
study  of  expression  (using  the  word  in  the  Victorian  sense)  and 
his  mastery  of  drawing  must  all  have  appealed  to  the  gravity 
and  the  deep  sincerity  of  Poussin’s  temperament.  We  know 
how  he  disliked  the  superficial  attractions  of  Caravaggio’s  colour¬ 
ing,  and  it  is  quite  easy  to  conceive  that  this  Raphael  enthusiast 
should  have  been  loth  to  work  under  Guido  Reni,  who  seems 
to  have  been  the  master  with  the  greatest  following  at  that  time. 

But  on  reaching  Rome  Pou.ssin’s  troubles  were  by  no  means 
over.  The  first  letter  in  his  published  correspondence  is  one 
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written  to  Cassiano  del  Pozzo,  his  friend  and  patron,  making  an 
urgent  appeal  for  assistance.  He  writes  that  he  is  in  the  greatest 
need,  tliat  most  of  the  time  he  is  too  ill  to  paint,  and  that  he 
has  no  other  means  of  subsistence  than  the  work  of  his  hands. 
Del  Pozzo’s  atiswer  must  have  been  sympathetic ;  we  know  that 
he  sent  him  forty  ecus.  It  is  curious  that  this  undated  letter, 
evidently  written  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Pome,  and  a  fragment 
of  one  sent  to  the  artist  Jacques  Stella  thirteen  years  later,  are 
the  only  ones  that  have  survived  until,  in  1639,  we  find  him 
writing  to  de  Noyers,  the  “  Surintendant  des  Bfitiments”  to 
Louis  XIIT.,  accepting  his  invitation  to  go  to  France.to  decorate 
the  royal  palaces. 

By  this  time  Poussin  was  forty-five.  He  had  spent  fifteen 
years  in  Rome  studying  the  antiques  and  making  copies  of  the 
best  Italian  pictures.  His  reputation  must  have  been  well 
established,  for  Louis  XIII.,  in  his  letter  confirmiug  de  Noyers' 
invitation ,  assures  him  that  “he  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  our  French  painters  in  Italy,”  and  that  he  (King 
Louis),  “  being  desirous  of  following  the  example  set  by  our 
predecessors,  w'ho  gathered  around  them,  for  the  decoration  and 
ornament  of  their  royal  palaces,  all  who  most  excelled  in  the 
arts,  ....  have  selected  you  for  one  of  our  painters-in-ordinary.” 
De  Noyers,  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings,  urging  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  offer,  quaintly  adds  :  “  Comme  j’ay  un  amour  tout 
particulier  [xnir  la  {leinture,  je  fis  desseing  de  la  caresser  comme 
une  maitresse  bien  aimee,  et  de  lui  doner  les  primices  de  mes 
soings.”  These  protestations  notwithstanding,  de  Noyers  was 
accused  of  having  destroyed,  from  conscientious  scriqiles,  the 
famous  Leda  by  Michelangelo,  which  was  kept  at  the 
Palace  of  Fontainebleau ! 

In  spite  of  these  flattering  invitations,  Poussin  seems  to  have 
hesitated,  for  he  vvrites  to  his  friend  M.  de  Chantelou,  who  was 
secretary  to  de  Noyers,  that  he  w^as  “  in  the  greatest  doubt  as 
to  w'hat  he  should  reply,  for  he  had  lived  happily  in  the  country 
for  fifteen  years,  had  married  there  and  hoped  to  die  there,  and,” 
he  adds,  “had  made  up  his  mind  to  follow  the  Italian  saying: 
Ctii  Ma  bene  non  si  nuiova." 

When  the  painter  Tie  Maire,  how'ever,  sent  him  a  letter 
begging  him  to  go  he  seems  to  have  decided  to  do  so,  and  by  the 
following  autumn  he  was  settled  in  Paris. 

He  was  to  receive  one  thousand  ecus  for  his  travelling  ex¬ 
penses,  one  thousand  a  year  and  a  commodious  lodging  in  which¬ 
ever  of  the  royal  palaces  he  preferred,  the  Louvre  or  Fontaine¬ 
bleau.  He  was  to  paint  neither  ceilings  nor  vaults,  and  (accord¬ 
ing  to  his  own  desire)  to  be  bound  for  five  years  only,  but  de 
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Vovers  hoji)ed  tliat,  “  having  once  breathed  his  native  air,  he 
would  be  oidy  too  happy  to  remain.”  Shortly  after  his  arrival 
he  sends  an  interesting  description  of  his  house  to  his  friend  del 
pozzo  in  Eonie.  “  It  is  a  little  palace,  for  so  1  must  describe  it, 
in  the  middle  of  the  Tuileries  Gardens.  ...  1  have  open  views 
on  all  sides,  and  in  summer  I  believe  it  must  be  a  paradise.”  He 
noes  on  to  say  how  he  was  taken  to  see  ”  L’Eminentissime,” 
Cardinal  Eichelieu,  and  on  the  following  day  to  St.  Germain, 
where  Cinq  Mars  presented  him  to  the  king.  Louis  stayed  with 
him  half  an  hour,  asking  him  many  things,  and  turning  to  his 
couitiers  said  :  ‘‘  Voila  Vouet  bien  attrape.”  Simon  Vouet  had 
been  the  Court  painter  for  nearly  fifteen  years.  Poussin  writes 
that  he  was  ordered  by  the  king  himself  to  paint  his  chapels  at 
St.  Germain  and  Fontainebleau. 

He  had  not  been  long  in  Paris  before  he  discovered  that  more 
work  was  given  him  than  he  was  able  to  execute.  The  Im- 
priiuerie  Eoyale  had  just  been  founded  by  the  king,  and  Poussin 
was  set  to  design  a  frontispiece  for  Virgil’s  poems.  This 
was  soon  followed  by  designs  for  the  Old  Testament  and  for 
tapestries  for  the  royal  apartments.  About  this  time,  also,  he 
|)aiuted  several  pictures  for  Eichelieu,  who  ajjpears  to  have  been 
delighted  with  them.  This  is  not  surprising  if,  as  is  stated,  one 
of  them  was  the  ‘‘Bacchanalian  Scene”  now  in  the  National 
Gallery,  and  described  by  Hazlitt  as  ‘‘  not  a  pious  orgy.” 

Toussin,  however,  soon  found  the  life  in  France  as  ‘‘  jHiintre 
du  Eoy,”  if  not  unbearable,  at  least  extremely  distasteful.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  Court,  with  the  constant  jealousies,  intrigues 
and  discontent  of  rival  painters,  must  have  been  intensely 
uDBympathetic  to  him. 

At  last  he  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  in  a  letter  to  de 
Chaiitelou  he  complains  that  it  is  impossible  to  work  at  the  same 
time  at  a  Virgin  for  the  picture  of  the  Congregation  of  St.  Louis, 
at  different  frontispieces,  at  the  designs  for  the  royal  tapestries, 
and  at  all  the  drawings  for  the  Long  Gallery  of  the  Louvre.  To 
quote  his  own  words:  ‘‘Jen’ay  que  une  main  et  une  debile 
teste,  et  ne  pens  estre  seconde  de  personne  ne  soulage.”  He 
writes  that  he  has  more  work  on  hand  than  he  can  jx)ssibly 
execute,  and  that  the  designs  for  the  tapestries  alone  are  enough 
to  keep  him  fully  occupied,  without  adding  any  other  distractions. 
In  conclusion,  he  excuses  himself  for  speaking  so  freely,  and 
says  that  ”  my  nature  constrains  me  to  do  things  in  an  orderly 
manner,  avoiding  confusion,  which  is  as  adverse  and  contrary  to 
me  as  light  to  the  deepest  obscurity.”  This  last  .sentence  is 
characteristic  of  the  man  and  his  work,  which  is  so  conspicuous 
for  its  serene  lucidity. 
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To  del  Pozzo  in  Home  he  eoinplains  still  more  bitterly  of  the 
manner  in  which  his  time  is  being  divided  up  and  wasted  over 
many  different  and  conflicting  things.  He  has  a  poor  opinion 
of  the  taste  and  judgment  of  the  Court,  and  is  thankful  that  his 
Koman  patron  refused  to  allow  him  to  make  a  replica  of  the 
series  of  paintings  of  the  Seven  Sacraments.  He  is  ready  to 
start  fresh  subjects,  he  writes,  but  not  to  repeat  those  that  he 
has  already  done.  Later,  however,  he  changed  his  mind  on  this 
matter  and  painted  a  second  series,  which  proved  even  more 
successful  than  the  first,  his  talents  having  matured  and  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  interval.  This  second  series  is  the  one  that  was 
bought  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  is  now  in  Lord  Ellesmere’s 
collection  at  Bridgewater  House. 

But  the  culminating  point  of  I’oussin’s  dissatisfaction  was 
reached  when  he  heard  how  adversely  his  enemies  were  criticiBing 
his  scheme  for  the  decoration  of  the  Long  Gallery  of  the  Louvre. 
This  work  had  already  been  started  by  three  other  painters,  who 
naturally  resented  his  intervention.  Finally  the  state  of  things 
became  impossible  and  unbearable,  and  he  seized  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  that  presented  itself  of  returning  to  Rome.  When  he  went 
to  Fontainebleau  to  give  his  opinion  on  Binturicchio’s  frescoes, 
which  were  in  a  very  bad  condition,  he  arranged  with  de  ^’oyers 
that  he  should  go  back  to  Rome  to  fetch  his  wife,  whom  he  bad 
left  there. 

He  went  in  September  of  1042  :  he  had  been  exactly  two  years 
and  four  months  in  France.  The  whole  scheme  for  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  the  Long  Gallery  of  the  Louvre,  now  the  picture  gallery 
of  the  museum,  had  been  considerably  modified  on  his  advice, 
but  all  that  remains  of  the  actual  work  done  by  him  in  connection 
with  these  decorations  is  the  fine  series  of  drawings  for  the  Life 
of  Hercules  which  he  sent  from  Rome  from  time  to  time,  and 
which  were  never  executed.  He  had  promised  de  Noyers  to 
return  to  complete  the  work  in  a  year’s  time,  but  he  never  did 
so.  Richelieu  died  in  December  of  1642,  and  Ijouis  XTTI.  in  the 
following  May;  de  Noyers  resigned  soon  after  and  retired  from 
the  Court. 

Poussin  settled  down  once  more  in  his  house  on  the  Pincio, 
where  he  lived  for  another  twenty-two  years  and  painted  some 
of  his  most  famous  pictures,  including  “  The  Ecstasy  of  St. 
Paul,”  ”  The  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea,”  the  second  scries  of 
”  The  Seven  Sacraments,”  and  the  famous  ‘‘  Deluge,”  now  in 
the  Ijouvre,  which  stood  for  ”  Winter,”  one  of  “  Tlie  Four 
Seasons,”  painted  for  the  Due  de  Richelieu. 

The  variety  of  his  subjects,  the  knowledge  and  understanding 
in  the  treatment,  the  dramatic  force  in  some  of  the  Biblical  com- 
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positions,  all  reveal  the  man  of  culture  and  erudition,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  his  conversation  was  sought  by  every  visitor 
of  distinction  who  came  to  Rome.  His  well-known  picture, 
“The  Shepherds  of  Arcadia,”  was  painted  from  the  Campagna, 
which  proved  an  endless  source  of  inspiration  for  the  backgrounds 
of  his  pictures. 

“  Poussin,  jo  pense  a  toi,  je  revois  I’Arcadie ; 

Je  songe  aux  bleus  coteaux  d’un  pays  radieux. 

Sous  les  grands  pins  epai'S  erro  la  melodie 
Dos  antiques  matins  visitos  par  les  dieux.” 

Thus  does  Joachim  Gasquet  refer  to  this  celebrated  canvas  in 
the  opening  lines  of  his  poem. 

Few  i)ainters  have  shown  a  deeper  power  of  characterisation, 
a  subtler  grace  in  the  action  of  their  figures,  a  finer  sense  of 
harmony  and  design.  Though  his  work  has  this  intellectual 
element,  for  he  is  more  of  a  humanist  than  a  ”  technicien,”  it 
in  no  way  detracts  from  the  fine  sense  of  life  and  movement  in 
his  figures  nor  from  the  beauty  of  his  modelling  and  paint.  We 
may  find  in  his  work  less  superficial  attraction  than  in  some  of 
the  better  known  Italian  painters.  The  Venetians,  for  instance, 
have  more  vigorous  masses  of  contrasting  light  and  shade,  more 
nolent  combinations  of  colour,  a  more  passionate  and  vibrating 
sense  of  light — all  qualities  which  tend  to  more  obvious  and 
striking  effects — but  in  Poussin  we  have  a  fine  and  subtle  intel¬ 
lectuality,  combined  with  a  colder,  a  more  classic  sense,  which 
perhaps  makes  his  pictures  less  easy  to  understand. 

In  the  mythological  subjects,  for  instance,  we  are  penetrated 
by  that  passionate  love  of  Greek  and  Roman  art  which  dominated 
his  life.  The  figures  and  draperies  have  all  the  beauty  of  the 
Elgin  Marbles  or  the  Winged  Victory  of  Samothrace.  He  gives 
us  the  fine  temper  of  Greek  art  transferred  to  paint  and  canvas, 
and  represents  all  that  is  best  in  the  austere,  the  traditional  and 
the  impersonal.  This,  i)erhaps,  is  the  secret  of  his  being  so  little 
known,  so  little  understood  and  appreciated  in  this  country. 
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The  Portuguese  is  the  greatest  literature  produced  by  a  small  1 
country  with  the  exception  of  ancient  Greece,  and  it  is  therefore  i 
natural  to  consider  why  this  was  so,  how  far  this  literature  is  ' 
original,  and  by  what  special  characteristics  it  is  marked.  It  is 
usual  to  regard  it  mainly  as  lyrical,  and  this  is  a  justifiable  view,  | 
since  the  lyrical  genius,  pure  or  modified,  transformed,  perverted,  i 
may  be  said  to  run  through  the  whole  of  it.  That  is  by  no  means  I 
to  say  that  its  only,  or  even  its  chief,  merit  consists  in  its  poetry,  i 
but  that  its  prose  and  poetry  are  often  the  work  of  lyric  poets. 
The  excellence  of  Portuguese  prose  has  not  been  recognised, 
largely,  perhaps,  because  it  has  not  been  well  edited.  The  lyric 
poet,  sensitive,  subjective,  j)as.'sionate,  may  be  driven  by  reality  \ 
into  bitter  satire,  or  into  the  isolation  of  the  mystic,  or  the  pride 
of  pompous  abstractions,  or  into  the  affectation  of  artificial  I 
culteranianio  or  abstruse  conccptismo.  Tiider  the  s[)ell  of  i 
enthusiasm  and  a  great  cause  he  may  become  epical  and  heroic, 
or  develop  the  elocpience  of  an  orator,  but  he  is  unlikely  to  become  = 
impartial,  objective  or  dramatic.  The  interest  of  his  tragedies  ; 
will  consist  in  a  single  scene  rather  than  in  dramatic  contrasts;  ; 
as  historian  he  will  tend  to  be  impressionist,  and  as  novelist  he  5 
will  express  his  own  self  under  various  guises  or  air  a  theory,  ! 
while  his  literary  criticism  will  not  err  on  the  side  of  being  too  j 
imjiersonal.  Portuguese  literature  is  essentially  personal,  and  it  ! 
must  be  remembered  that  Portugal  has  but  two  large  cities,  that  * 
even  to-day  the  number  of  illiterates  is  given  as  nearly  three-  = 
quarters  of  the  entire  |)opulation,  leaving  a  million  and  a  half  : 
persons  who  can  read  and  write.  Portuguese  literature  has  con-  | 
sequently  lacked  fresh  air,  and  strange  hot-house  growths  have  = 
been  allowed  to  flouri.sh  which  a  saner,  more  impersonal  criticism  i 
i  would  have  killed.  A  guiding,  restraining  criticism  has  been  | 

replaced  by  personal  attacks,  or  by  a  vacuum  in  which  the  ex-  | 
quisite  feathery  lyric  and  the  dull  leaden  epic  have  been  allowed  | 
to  fall  equally  into  oblivion.  In  Portugal  it  is  the  critics  who  i 
require  criticism.  Who  shall  say  what  Dr.  Theophile  Braga,  | 
,  with  his  talent  and  persistence,  might  not  have  achieved  had  his  i 

first  works  been  properly  criticised?  1 

,  Fortunately,  there  has  always  existed  a  delightful  undergrowth  ! 

of  ]X)pular  unwritten  literature — unwritten  before  c.  1870— in  i 
I^ortugal.  The  peasants — witty,  imaginative,  poetical,  intelligent 
i  and  superstitious — have  had  their  songs,  from  the  simple  wild- 

flower  cossantes  of  Galicia  and  North  Portugal  in  the  Middle  Ages 
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to  the  charming  quatrains  of  to-day,  and  if  they  have  taken  their 
romances  largely  from  Spain,  they  have  their  own  crop — and  a 
vast  one — of  proverbs,  fairy  tales  and  legends.  Nearly  always 
when  Portuguese  literature  becomes  living  it  is  because  it  has 
come  into  close  touch  with  that  other  literature  of  the  people. 
The  range  of  pre-Eenaissance  Portuguese  literature,  rising  to  the 
splendid  twin  peaks,  in  verse  and  prose,  of  Gil  Vicente  and 
Fernaui  Lopez,  was  essentially  national,  and  delights  by  its 
indigenous  flavour,  and  when  the  break  came  and  a  Latin  pedantry 
entered  the  language,  and  the  new  metres  from  Italy  eclipsed  the 
national  rcdondilhas,  the  writers  of  most  insight  seemed  aware 
that  Portugal,  cosmofx)litan  from  the  beginning,  and  now  appar¬ 
ently  given  over  to  the  humanities,  must,  like  Antaeus,  renew  the 
strength  of  her  literature  by  contact  with  her  own  soil.  Camoes, 
as  many  passages  in  his  works  prove,  might  have  become  a  pedant 
but  for  his  national  spirit  and  his  love  for  the  old  national  lyrism. 
Sa  de  Miranda,  harsh  and  still  in  his  imitation  of  the  dolce  stil 
nuovo  (although  it  is  pleasant  enough  to  hear  the  thorns  crackling 
under  the  ]X)t  in  contrast  to  the  smooth  nothings  of  the  Court 
versifiers),  found  his  true  expression  rather  still  in  the  old  metres, 
as  did  Bernardim  Ribeiro.  In  prose,  Trancoso  in  his  profitable 
histories,  Jorge  Ferreira  de  Vasconcellos  in  his  plays,  Mello  in 
his  letters,  ow’e  much  to  their  intimate  knowledge  of  popular 
customs  and  traditions.  A  considerable  body  of  popular  lore  and 
literature  is  now  collected  in  the  volumes  of  Dr.  Jose  Leite  de 
Vasconcellos’  Revista  Lusitana.  It  is  to  the  popular  indigenous 
strain  that  Portuguese  literature  owes  its  originality  and  charm.  If 
the  Portuguese  seem  sometimes  to  lack  initiative  and  seek  it 
abroad,  they  have  shown,  almost  despite  themselves,  that  they 
[osscss  the  high  originality  of  excelling  their  models.  It  is  com¬ 
paratively  rare  to  find  the  prose  of  I’ernam  Lopez  or  the  lyrics 
of  the  earliest  Cancioneiros  or  of  Gil  Vicente  really  appreciated 
in  Portugal.  They  are  all  instances  of  new  things  transformed 
into  things  profoundly  national.  It  is  no  longer  the  conventional 
love  jKoems  written  by  Portuguese  trovadores"  in  the  Proven9al 
fashion  that  we  read  w'ith  pleasure,  but  the  musical  parallelistic 
songs  which  the  Provencal  vogue  brought  into  print  and  was  the 
means  of  preserving ;  and  Gil  Vicente  eclipsed  his  Spanish  in- 
spirer,  Juan  del  Enzina,  as  completely  as  Fernam  Lopez  outshone 
the  earlier  Spanish  chronicler  Lopez  de  Ayala  or  Bernardim 
Ribeiro,  in  his  Mo^a  e  menina,  Rodriguez  de  la  Camara’s  El  Siervo 
libre  de  Amor.  Trancoso  is  in  many  ways  siqierior  to  Saechetti 
and  Mello  to  (^uevedo.  Were  not  this  frequently  the  case,  Portu¬ 
guese  literature  might  have  fared  ill  indeed :  if,  that  is,  it  had 
succumbed  without  reaction  to  foreign  influences,  French  in  the 
VOL.  CXI.  N.S.  N  N 
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thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  Spanish  in  the  fourteenth 
fifteenth,  sixteenth  and  seventeenth,  Italian  in  the  sixteenth*  I 
French  in  the  eighteenth,  English,  French,  German  in  the  nine-  11 
teenth,  and  to  the  dangerous  fascination  of  the  East.  ffi 

At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  l^ortuguese  literature,  with 
its  cossantes,  its  chroniclers  (vivid,  ingenuous,  trustworthy  Fer- 
nain  Lopez,  accurate  and  rhetorical  Zurara),  its  lyric  [X)ets 
its  Livrus  de  Linhagens ,  its  romances  of  chivalry  (the  Bound 
Table,  the  Holy  Grail),  probably  its  Amadis,  the  poetry  and  prose 
of  its  two  literary  kings,  Dinis  (12G1-13’25)  and  Duarte  (1391- 
1438),  had  no  reason  to  shun  comparison  with  that  of  other 
nations.  If  it  was  not  exclusively  national — for  the  half-English 
and  very  literary  but  not  lyrical  House  of  Avis  im|)orted  a  solid  1 
prosaic  element  of  good  sense  and  didacticism  as  counteri^ise  to 
the  prevalent  love  of  lyrism,  and  the  sons  of  King  Joao  I.,  him¬ 
self  author  of  a  notable  Livro  dc  Montaria,  turned  to  the  aiuient 
classics.  King  Duarte’s  brother,  Dom  Pedro,  translating  from  I 
Cicero  and  Seneca — it  was  developing  on  essentially  national  lines.  ^ 
It  is,  however,  idle  to  si>eculate  as  to  what  great  masterjaeces  it  I 
might  have  produced,  since  it  w'as  now  confronted  with  two  new 
and  overwhelming  influences,  the  Eenaissance  and  the  East. 
The  Portuguese  discoveries  provided  the  antidote  to  what  was  I 
in  many  respects  the  poison  of  the  Renaissance.  King  Duarte  f 
had  insisted  on  the  importance  of  using  the  exact  and  native  word,  ? 
but  the  Portuguese  language  now,  with  the  introduction  of  i 
latinised  words  and  Latin  superlatives,  received  into  itself  the 
germs  of  decay.  It  was  not  only  love  of  the  old  [)opular  poetiy 
or  the  insight  of  genius  or  the  real  thought  which  vivifies  his  I 
magnificent  Petrarcan  cauzoni  and  odes  that  rescued  Cainoes  from  I 
j)edantry.  With  him,  and  with  Diogo  Bernardez  and  Francisco 
Rodriguez  Lobo,  who  extended  his  mellifluence  to  his  prose 
eclogues,  the  Portugue.se  language  attained  a  richness  and  smooth  | 
harmony  which  was  only  to  be  exceeded  at  grave  peril :  but  his  I 
jiersonal  accpiaintance  with  the  scenes  described,  his  twenty  years  | 
of  adventure  in  the  Far  East,  prevented  Os  Liisiadns  from  being,  j 
as  it  has  been  described  by  the  ignorant,  an  academic  exercise,  | 
and  gave  it  a  vividness  and  a  national  vigour  which  were  denied  | 
to  the  Orlando  Furioso  and  La  Gcrusalemnie  Liberata.  The  i 
circumstances  of  his  career,  as  well  as  his  natural  genius,  saved  t 
him  from  becoming  a  dry  and  lifeless  Andrade  Caminha.  Even  ! 
so,  The  Lusiads  perhaps  exemplifies  the  nuepical  genius  of  the  * 
Portuguese.  As  an  epic  it  certainly  has  many  defects,  and  it  is  ! 
in  the  lyrical  episodes,  as  that  of  Ines  de  Castro,  that  it  rises  to  | 
immortality.  The  living  splendour  of  The  Lusiads  induced  a 
long  series  of  epics  which  extended  to  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
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weoth  century.  Absence  ol  etticient  criticism  and  of  u  large 
reading  public  suffered  them  to  see  the  light,  and  they  survive 
46  one  of  the  most  terrible  afflictions  that  can  assault  and  hurt  the 
literary  critic  who  reads  (many  confine  themselves  to  writing). 
Composed,  like  The  Lusiads,  in  octaves,  but  frequently  exceeding 
it  in  length,  they  scarcely  for  a  moment  rise  above  prosaic  ex¬ 
pression.  The  real  epic  of  the  discoveries  was  written  in  real,  and 
not  in  unintentional,  prose  by  JoSLo  de  Barros.  It  required  the 
wooden  implacability  of  a  Corte  Beal,  an  Andrada  or  Pereira 
Branduo  to  make  the  story  of  these  discoveries  dull,  but  the  uni¬ 
form  excellence  of  Barros’  narrative  is  apt  to  pall  on  modern 
readers.  Barros  was,  however,  an  exception,  for,  as  a  rule,  the 
lyrical  personal  element  is  conspicuous  in  the  prose  histories  of 
the  discoveries  as  in  The  Lusiads.  In  the  fifteenth  century  Loix) 
de  Almeida  has  shown  in  his  letters  that  if  there  were  events  of 
the  day  worth  chronicling,  Portuguese  prose  was  equal  to  the  task 
of  presenting  them  with  vivid  directness.  Castanheda,  Couto, 
Correa,  Antonio  Galv3o  all  narrated  what  they  had  |>erfionally 
witnessed  in  the  East,  and  did  so  simply,  without  rhetoric,  and 
with  a  |)owerful  fascination.  The  same  vividness  and  reality  mark 
the  letters  of  Affonso  de  Albuquerque,  the  sea  adventures  of 
Mendez  Pinto,  the  harrowing  tales  of  the  shipwrecked  in  the 
Historica  Trayico-Maritima,  the  travels  of  Tenreiro  and  Francisco 
.Mvarez  and  Duarte  Barbosa  and  a  host  of  others,  officials,  traders, 
adventurers,  missionaries.  ])ami3o  de  Goes  was  a  scholar,  and 
accurately  describes  what  he  had  know  n  and  seen ;  with  the 
scholar’s  sense  of  the  half  being  greater  than  the  whole,  he 
enlarges  on  particular  incidents.  Yet  the  larger  part  of  his  history 
of  the  reign  of  King  Manuel  (which  Bishop  Jeronyrno  Osorio, 
comting  a  wider  public,  virtually  translated  into  a  very  pleasant 
Latin)  is  concerned  with  the  deeds  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  East. 
The  discoveries  convulsed  Portugal.  The  sea  penetrated  more 
than  ever  the  life  of  the  Portuguese  nation  ;  w’e  find  grave  theo¬ 
logians  making  use  of  nautical  metaphors,  and  the  language 
became  sea-Latin,  as  it  has  been  happily  described.  In  the 
general  upheaval,  the  shifting  scenes,  sudden  fortune  and  sudden 
death,  the  call  to  all  that  was  heroic  and  all  that  was  materialistic 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  a  satirist  or  a  dramatist  would  natur¬ 
ally  find  a  most  ample  opiX)rtunity.  The  most  national  of  all 
Portuguese  writers,  Gil  Vicente,  by  nature  possessed  in  a  high 
degree  the  two  chief  characteristics  of  the  Portuguese  people,  as 
they  are  of  the  Galician  :  lyrism  and  satire.  The  glorious  con¬ 
quests  and  discoveries,  which  brought  epic  inspiration  to  the 
essentially  lyrical  poet  Camoes,  gave,  combined  with  the  resultant 
chaos  in  Portugal,  a  dramatic  element  to  another  essentially 
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lyrical  ix)et,  stay-at-home  Gil  Vicente.  But  his  autos  consist 
rather  of  mediaevally  contrasted  types,  and  although  he  showed 
the  insight  of  genius  in  their  presentation  and  in  the  freedom 
with  which  he  mixes  the  tragic  and  comic,  his  contrasts  are  never 
raised  to  the  conflicts  which  assail  and  fascinate  the  soul  of  man. 
Sa  de  Miranda  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  introduced 
the  classical  drama  with  his  Cleopatra,  and  Antonio  Ferreira  pro¬ 
duced  the  first  great  regular  Portuguese  play,  Incs  de  Castro,  in 
which  he  lost  the  opj^rtunity  of  creating  a  masterpiece.  No 
subsequent  play,  however,  reached  the  height  of  lues  de  Castro, 
so  that  it  stands  out  as  a  solitary  summit  in  Portuguese  literature. 
Nor  did  the  playwrights  of  Vicente’s  school — Simao  Machado, 
Chiado,  Antonio  Prestes  and  a  crowd  of  others — ever  succeed  in 
rivalling  their  master,  while  the  Latin  plays  of  the  Jesuits  served 
rather  to  discredit  the  jwpular  plays  (the  Vicentian  drama  was 
genuinely  popular  at  Lisbon  in  the  sixteenth  century)  than  to 
enrich  literature.  Even  Mello’s  0  Fidalgo  Aprendiz  is  really 
little  more  than  a  seventeenth-century  Vicentian  auto — one  may 
call  it  a  jejune  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhounue,  if  one  remembers  that 
niello  was  dead  four  years  before  Moliere’s  play  was  produced  in 
1670 — and  Jorge  Ferreira  de  Vasconcellos,  in  his  Celestina  [days, 
although  he  is  a  master  of  prose,  can  tell  a  tale  and  ably  delineate 
Silvia  or  Eufrosina  or  Aulegrafia,  is  never  dramatic.  Garrett’s 
revival  of  the  drama  in  the  nineteenth  century  was  once  more  the 
work  of  a  lyric  jx)et,  and  a  surfeit  of  tragedy,  as  in  his  Frci  Luis 
de  Soma,  is  not  enough  to  constitute  a  great  play,  even  when,  as 
here,  it  is  presented  with  great  skill  and  in  the  purest  style.  Sub¬ 
sequent  playwrights,  such  as  Dom  Joao  da  Camara  or  Snr.  Julio 
Dantas,  have  produced  many  charming  scenes  and  sketches. 
Many  Portuguese  plays,  including  Sd  de  Miranda’s  Cleopatra,  are 
now  lost ;  from  those  which  survive  it  is  difficult  to  recall  a  really 
dramatic  scene  or  character.  Drama  requires  two  great  personali¬ 
ties,  two  passions,  two  principles  :  the  magnificent  Clytaunnestra 
murdering  lordly  Agamemnon,  Prometheus,  man’s  friend,  bound 
at  the  mercy  of  Zeus,  CEdipus  in  the  relentless  consequences  of  a 
wrong  innocently  done — the  tragedy  is  between  might  and  might, 
right  and  right.  Portuguese  literature  has  passion,  but  it  is 
single,  and  the  Letters  of  Marianna  .Mcoforado,  with  the  nun’s 
passionate  grief  and  the  shadowy  Chamilly,  are  thus  more  typical 
of  this  literature  than  any  Portuguese  play. 

The  second  element  in  Vicente,  the  satirical,  which  caused  him 
to  be  looked  on  at  Court  as  a  useful  chocarreiro  to  correct  men’s 
manners,  is  far  more  indigenous  than  the  dramatic.  The  srera 
indignatio  of  the  lyric  poet’s  personal  susceptibility  or  patriotic 
disillusion  is  found  side  by  side  with  the  earliest  lyrics.  The  un- 
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bridled  abuse  or  mordant  sarcasm  of  the  cantigas  de  maldizer  or 
i'escarnho  were  the  thirteenth-century  equivalent  of  the  modern 
Lisbon  and  Oporto  Press.  Satire  and  abuse  abound  in  the  later 
Caiicioneiro  de  Resende  (1516).  Satire,  subtle,  refined  and  witty, 
or  broad  and  abusive  (0  Hyssope  of  Antonio  Diniz  da  Cruz  e  Silva, 
the  over-rated  plays  of  Antonio  Jose  da  Silva,  the  pamphlets  of 
Jose  Af^ostinho  de  Macedo,  /Is  Farpas  of  Ramalho  OrtigSo,  are 
examples),  or  lambent  and  innocuous,  as  in  the  poems  of 
Tolentino,  usually  lurks  at  the  Portuguese  writer’s  elbow,  and 
it  is  prominent  in  the  nineteenth  century,  fulminating  and  denun¬ 
ciatory  in  the  verse  of  Snr.  Guerra  Junqueiro,  ironically  smiling, 
with  even  greater  effect,  in  the  novels  of  E^a  de  Queiroz. 

Vicente’s  lyrical  genius  is  as  profoundly  national  as  the  satiric. 
It  is  of  the  soil,  earthy  and  divine,  and  confronts  us  at  the  dawn 
of  Portuguese  literature,  whereas  Spanish  poetry  grew  up  singing 
of  epic  deeds.  Later  it  inspired  the  eclogues  of  Bernardim 
Ribeiro,  Diogo  Bernardez  and  Rodriguez  Lobo ;  struggled 
vigorously  against  the  culteranismo  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  after  the  unlyrical  eclipse  of  the  eighteenth  reappeared  at  the 
bidding  of  the  romantics  and  blossomed  exquisitely  in  Almeida 
Garrett.  Accomplished  and  philosophic  in  Quental,  it  flows  with 
a  sincerity  almost  morbid  in  Antonio  Nobre,  artistic  in  Cesario 
Verde,  patriotic  in  Snr.  Guerra  Junqueiro.  It  becomes  Par¬ 
nassian  in  Gonsalves  Crespo,  symbolist  .with  Snr.  Eugenio  de 
Castro,  vague  and  saudoso  in  Snr.  Teixeira  de  Pascoaes,  and 
attains  something  of  the  glamour  of  the  popular  quatrains  in  Snr. 
Correa  de  Oliveira,  and  of  the  sixteenth-century  redondilhas  in 
Snr.  Affonso  Lopes  Vieira.  What  may  be  called  the  artificial 
naturalness  of  Garrett  becomes  entirely  spontaneous  in  the  work 
of  Joao  de  Deus,  whose  lyrics  are  the  flower  and  cream  of  this 
side  of  the  Portuguese  genius  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Lyric  poets,  w'ho  are  said  to  begin  in  gladness  and  to  end  in 
madness,  take  refuge  in  mysticism.  The  Portuguese,  in  en¬ 
thusiastic  dreams  of  chivalry  or  in  the  intensity  of  religion,  finds 
his  lyrical  impulse  fused  arid  transmuted  into  another  w'orld,  a 
white  heat  instead  of  a  white  lily.  The  Spanish  mystics  were 
men  of  singular  clearness  of  thought  and  were  opponents  rather 
of  human  dogmas  than  of  reality ;  the  mystic  strain  w’hich  runs 
through  Portuguese  literature  is  perhaps  more  confused  and 
abstract,  and  the  practical  Bishop  Arraez  has  less  of  the  mystic 
than  the  Hieronimite  Frei  Heitor  Pinto.  Yet  Pinto  was  also  a 
man  of  the  w'orld,  and  the  mystic  of  mystics,  the  Augustinian  Frei 
Thome  de  Jeans,  was  an  energetic  man  of  action  who  concerned 
himself  with  the  reform  of  his  Order  in  Portugal  and  died  as  a 
soldier  of  Christ  in  Africa.  Those  who  read  Os  Trabalhos  de  Jesus 
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will  scarcely  reject  his  claim  to  divine  inspiration.  If,  however  | 
we  compare  his  treatise  with  the  works  of  the  Spanish  August 
tinian  Fray  Luis  de  Leon,  we  find  that  the  Portuguese  writer 
is  continually  in  Heaven,  luring  men  away  from  contact  with 
earthly  things,  whereas  Leon,  mystic  and  sublime,  nevertheless 
always  has  one  eye  upon  the  earth  and  is  concerned  with  the 
harmonious  ordering  of  the  relations  between  man  and  man.  The 
Portuguese  mystic  binds  the  individual  soul  with  gold  chains 
about  the  feet  of  God  ;  the  Spanish  mystic  makes  his  own  soul  the 
medium  of  a  new  divine  law  for  mankind. 

The  nation  which  in  architecture  produced  the  ^^anoeline  style 
was  unlikely  to  escape  the  ravages  of  gongorism.  To  vagueness 
of  thought  correspond  looseness  and  pomposity  of  style.  As  a 
corrective  of  bombast  and  prolixity  the  jxjinted  culto  style  is 
welcome  and  valuable,  especially  when,  as  with  Aiello,  it  is  kept 
within  bounds  by  originality  of  thought  and  a  natural  good  taste. 
But  Portuguese  prose,  naturally  concise  and  vigorous — pure 
Gothic — became  diffuse  in  the  hands  of  the  latinisers,  and,  W- 
ever  it  might  be  stretched  on  the  rack  by  the  cvltos,  was  doomed 
to  fall  into  the  Gothic  Alanoeline  :  exuberance  and  lack  of  direct¬ 
ness  are  the  besetting  sins  of  much  modern  Portuguese  prose  and 
verse.  Tn  eloquent  orators,  sacred  and  profane,  Portuguese 
literature,  as  we  might  have  expected,  has  rarely  been  deficient. 
Not  all  of  them  have  showm  delicacy  or  restraint,  but  there  is  a  sin¬ 
cerity  beneath  Frei  .Antonio  das  Chagas’  cloying  style  and  flowery 
metaphors  and  in  the  sermons  and  letters  of  the  great  Jesuit, 
Antonio  Vieira,  w'ho  paid  only  an  incidental  tribute  to  the  fashion 
of  point  and  antithesis,  Portuguese  prose  soared  to  noble  heights. 
-As  a  rule,  the  Jesuits  took  cuHernmamo  in  hand  and  used  a  style 
clear,  vigorous  and  restrained.  Their  excellence  is  sometimes  a 
little  monotonous,  and  the  severest  taste  will  always  prefer  the 
exquisite  precision  of  Manoel  Bernardez’s  prose  to  the  cold 
splendours  of  that  of  .Antonio  Vieira.  Those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  interior  of  the  churches  of  the  Alcoba^a  and  Afafra 
convents  can  form  an  exact  idea  of  the  difference  in  style 
between  these  two  writers.  Tn  the  nineteenth  century  the 
novelist  Camillo  Castello  Branco  went  to  the  religious  writers 
and  orators  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  and 
derived  from  this  quarry  a  pure  and  idiomatic  style  and  a  most 
abundant  vocabulary.  In  the  tw’entieth  century  Snr.  .Antero  de 
Figueiredo  seems  to  be  moving  tentatively  towards  a  style  truly 
indigenous. 

Tt  is  for  his  style  and  his  essential  humanity  that  we  can  still 
read  the  w'ork  of  the  historian,  Frei  Bernardo  de  Brito.  We  do 
not  expect  scientific  treatment  in  the  ancient  historians ;  we  do 
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not  find  it  in  the  moderns,  less  perhaps  in  Oliveira  Martins  or 
Rebello  da  Silva  than  in  the  continuer  of  Brito’s  Momrchia 
lusitano,  Antonio  Brandiio.  Herculano,  one  of  the  fjreatest  of 
modern  historians,  is  the  exception  :  but  even  with  Herculano  the 
personal  element  j>eeps  out  irom  between  the  blinkers  of  his 
impartiality.  On  the  other  hand,  when  Portuguese  writers  tell 
U3  of  historical  events  in  which  they  themselves  shared,  as  in 
Correa’s  Lendas  da  India  or  Jeronimo  de  Mendoza’s  Jornada  de 
Africa  or  Garcia  de  Resende’s  Life  of  King  Joao  II.,  an  enthrall¬ 
ing  procession  of  scenes  and  characters  passes  before  our  eyes. 
It  may  be  wondered  why,  if  Portuguese  literature  is  essentially 
personal,  it  contains  so  few  good  biographies.  The  answ’er  is, 
perhaps  :  Because  it  is  so  personal,  concerned  with  living  persons, 
the  living  person  being  ever  preferred  to  the  dead  lion.  The  dead 
belong  to  history  and  are  dealt  with  not  individually  but  his¬ 
torically.  Portuguese  history  is  a  great  gallery  of  biographical 
pictures.  Fernam  Lopez’s  Chronicle  of  Nun’  .Alvarez  is  but  a 
section  of  his  national  chronicle ;  Affonso  de  Albuquerque  stands 
out  more  clearly  from  the  Lendas  of  Correa,  who  knew  him 
intimately,  than  from  the  pious  Comentarios  of  his  son.  Bras  de 
.\lbnquerque :  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator  had  to  wait,  like 
Mello,  for  an  English  biographer,  or  for  the  delightful  impres¬ 
sionist  sketch  of  Oliveira  Martins.  Even  so,  there  are  several 
biographical  works  of  considerable  merit  :  Frei  Joao  Alvarez’s 
Cronica  do  Infante  Sanio  (1527),  Jacinto  Freire  de  Andrade’s 
Life  of  Don  Joao  de  Castro  (1651),  Andre  de  Besende’s  brief  Vida 
do  Infante  Duarte,  Frei  Luis  de  Sousa’s  Life  of  the  saintly  Arch¬ 
bishop  Frei  Bartolomeu  dos  Martires,  which  fascinates  by  the 
unrivalled  charm  of  its  style  as  w’ell  as  by  the  subject.  Gomes  de 
.Imorim’s  biography  of  Garrett. 

The  Portuguese  novelists  share  the  partial  fervour  of  the  his¬ 
torians.  They  rarely  stand  completely  aside  to  usher  in  the 
human  comedy.  The  restless,  impassioned  Gastello  Branco  and 
the  ironical  Eca  de  Queiroz  are  present  in  all  their  works  and 
endear  themselves  to  all  their  readers.  Julio  Diniz  is  not  really 
more  impersonal,  but  his  figure,  as  all  those  of  his  novels,  written 
with  the  ingenuous  charm  and  timid  realism  of  a  Ferndn  Cabal¬ 
lero,  is  less  substantial  and  more  intimate.  Portuguese  literature, 
however,  shows  a  real  talent  for  story-telling.  If  Barros’  Claru 
mundo  and  Francisco  de  Moraes’  Palmeirim  de  Inglaterra  no 
longer  enrapture  us  and  are  read  rather  for  their  style,  the 
Portuguese  can,  with  some  show  of  reason,  lay  claim  to  the  more 
living  story  of  Amadis  de  Gaula,  and  although  the  veracity  and 
accuracy  of  Mendez  Pinto  or  Correa  are  far  greater  than  some 
critics  have  supposed,  we  must  be  eternally  thankful  that  the  men 
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who  took  part  in  these  adventures  had  the  talent  to  describe  them 
witli  more  than  the  vividness  and  fascination  of  most  novels. 

The  unkind  might  say  that  Portuguese  literature  is  rich  in 
mediocrities ;  the  more  discerning  find  in  it  a  great  variety  of 
excellence.  The  diversity  of  elements  constituting  the  Portu¬ 
guese  nation  may  account  for  the  many  fields  in  which  Portuguese 
writers  have  distinguished  themselves,  especially  when  the  dis¬ 
coveries  in  the  East  and  the  Renaissance  gave  full  scope  for  all 
kinds  of  talent.  Thus  in  the  sixteenth  century  we  have  the  Jew 
Samuel  Usque,  consoling  Israel  in  a  work  of  real  power;  the 
archaeologist,  Andre  de  Resende,  delving  with  modern  zeal  for 
Ijatin  inscriptions;  Pedro  Nunez  giving  his  name  to  the  mniim; 
Garcia  da  Orta  devoted  to  botany  and  medicine  in  India ;  Fran¬ 
cisco  de  Hollanda  recording  conversations  wdth  Michael  Angelo 
at  Rome.  Many  Portuguese  writers — for  instance,  Barros, 
Macedo,  Manuel  de  Figueiredo,  Filinto  Elysio,  Snr.  Theophilo 
Braga — have  shown  themselves  capable  of  ample  production. 
Nevertheless,  they  have  excelled  chiefly  in  works  not  requiring 
prolonged  effort,  in  the  sonnets  of  Camoes,  Diogo  Bernardez, 
Bocage,  Quental ;  the  brief  lyrics  of  trovadores  and  jograes, 
Camoes,  Bernardim  Ribeiro,  Joao  de  Dens,  Snr.  Guerra  Jiinqiieiro 
in  Finis  Patria-.  and  Os  Simples ;  in  the  modern  revista,  the  essay, 
the  cantos  of  E^a  de  Queiroz,  Trindade  Coelho,  Dorn  Joao  da 
Camara,  Fialho  de  Almeida.  Of  excellence  on  a  grand  scale, 
wnth  the  exception  of  the  early  chronicles,  we  really  have  only 
Barros  and  Herculano  (although,  perhaps,  one  might  add  the 
names  of  Lopez  de  Castanheda  and  Correa),  and  the  work  of  both 
was  left  unfinished  :  two  gigantic  fragments.  Can  one  doubt 
that  Castello  Branco  or  Castilho  or  Oliveira  Martins  might  not 
have  gained  by  writing  less?  Thomaz  Ribeiro  will  be  remembered 
by  a  few  stanzas,  Soares  de  Passos  and  Mendes  Leal  ]•>erhap8  by 
an  ode  apiece ;  and  this  brings  us  bsick  to  the  dearth  of  critics. 
Neither  Verney  in  the  eighteenth  century,  nor  Faria  e  Sousa  in  the 
seventeenth,  nor  Snr.  Theophilo  Braga  in  the  nineteenth,  satisfy 
the  demand  for  a  criticism  austerely  scientific,  stimulating  and 
sincere.  Thus  the  lyric  poet,  wrapped  up  in  his  vanity,  can  with 
some  reason  attribute  any  criticisms  to  personal  or  sectarian 
animosity,  while  he  lays  all  praise  to  the  score  of  his  genius. 
Portuguese  literature  reveals  much  talent,  no  dearth  of  ideas, 
quickness  of  adaptation,  but,  especially  in  the  last  three  centuries, 
little  scholarship  or  critical  faculty.  In  the  nineteenth  century 
it  has  produced  scholarly,  patient  investigators,  as  in  history 
Snr.  Gama  Barros,  in  philology  and  folk-lore  Dr.  Leite  de  Va scon- 
cellos  ;  but  the  confused,  indefatigable  bibliographer  Inocencio 
da  Silva  ,  is  a  good  instance  of  the  uncritical  critic.  It  is  perhaps 
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chiefly  because  they  built  on  a  solid  substructure  of  scholarship 
that  Griovanni  Pascoli  and  Giosu6  Carducci  excelled  the  Portu¬ 
guese  poets  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Portuguese  literature  will 
probably  continue  to  look  abroad  for  inspiration,  and  both  the 
English  and  the  Spanish  literatures  have  many  secrets  to  offer  it. 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  literatures  in  many  ways  complete  one 
another,  and  a  comparative  study  will  reveal  many  surprising 
results.  As  is  well  known,  several  Spanish  masterpieces,  as 
Montemor’s  Diana  or  Hello’s  Guerra  de  Catalufia,  were  the  work 
of  Portuguese  writers.  Spanish  prevailed  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  and  rendered  nearly  every  Portuguese  writer  bilingual ; 
earlier,  and  till  well  on  in  the  fifteenth  century,  Galician-Portu- 
giiese  was  the  language  of  lyric  poetry  throughout  the  Peninsula. 
The  modern  aloofness  from  Spain  is  doubly  unfortunate.  But 
from  whatever  source  Portuguese  literature  in  the  twentieth 
century  derives  its  inspiration,  it  will  have  to  give  it  a  national 
dress  and  prove  and  improve  it  by  the  test  of  sound  scholarship. 
The  world  is  unlikely  to  be  very  grateful  for  an  imitation  Victor 
Hugo,  being  w^ell  pleased  with  the  original ;  but  all  the  world 
will  welcome  a  new  writer  with  the  native  genius  of  a  Gil  Vicente 
or  a  Fernam  Lopez.  Such  a  writer  is  unlikely  to  spring  from 
his  own  head,  a  ready-made  Minerva.  No  one  will  deny  genius 
to  Keats  or  Milton  or  Dante ;  few  realise  how  persistently  they 
studied.  The  journalist  who  tosses  off  his  leading  article  after  a 
few  years  of  playing  with  study  at  Coimbra  ;  the  ixiet  w  ho  pours 
forth  his  soul  in  volume  after  volume  of  unpremeditated  art ; 
the  novelist  who  believes  that  after  reading  a  few’  French  novels 
he  can,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  wit  and  indecency,  write  a  Madame 
Bovary  or  a  La  Chartreuse  de  Parme  ;  the  historian  or  critic  who 
builds  upon  impressions  and  conjectures,  might  do  well  to  ponder 
the  humble  words  of  Dante,  one  of  the  world’s  three  or  four 
most  inspired  poets  and  fully  conscious  of  his  inspiration.  “Et 
ideo,”  he  says  in  the  De  Vulgari  Eloquio,  “confiteatur  eorum 
stultitia  qui,arte  sciei>tiaque  immunes,de  solo  ingenio  confidentes 
ad  summa  summe  canenda  prorumpant,  et  a  tanta  presum ptu- 
ositate  desistant,  et,  si  anseres  naturali  desidia  sunt,  nolint 
astripetam  aquilam  imitari.”  Portugal  is,  of  course,  not  the  only 
country  where  geese  attempt  the  eagle’s  flight,  but  more  than 
perhaps  in  any  other  land  real  talent  is  w’asted  there  through 
misdirection  and  desleixo.  One  may  find  real  inspiration  in  the 
illiterate,  but  the  inspiration  of  the  half-educated  is  of  more 
dubious  value.  Yet  the  talent  displayed  in  Portuguese  literature 
is  sufficiently  vigorous  to  be  able  to  wTestle  persistently  with 
scholarship  and  the  classics  and  come  out  of  the  struggle 
strengthened.  Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell. 
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In  those  distant  days,  called  “once  upon  a  time,”  when  fairies 
were  plentiful  and  strong,  some  fairy  godmother  conferred  a 
curious  christening  gift  on  Oberainmergan.  For,  though  never 
rich  in  this  world’s  gear,  that  little  village  in  the  Bavarian  high¬ 
lands  w'as  destined  to  become  known  thronghont  the  world. 
Hither  came  the  Roman  legionaries,  making  a  military  road  over 
hill  and  dale  from  Verona  to  Angshnrg.  Unhampered  bv 
wheeled  transport  they  took  the  most  direct  route  from  the 
Flaminian  Way  to  the  Swabian  capital,  named  after  their 
beloved  Augustus.  And  in  their  footsteps  followed  the  mer¬ 
chant  adventurers,  who  carried  the  wealth  of  the  East  from 
Venice  to  Augsburg,  whence  it  was  forwarded  to  Western 
Europe.  The  merchants  of  A\igsburg  thus  became  literally 
princes,  and  some  portion  of  their  prosperity  was,  as  it  were, 
arrested  in  transit  by  the  Ammergauers.  So  long,  indeed,  as  the 
trade  of  the  Levant  with  the  rich  Hansa  cities  passed  through 
the  valley,  the  inhabitants  made  more  than  a  living  wage,  by 
entertaining  the  traders  who  halted  there,  and  by  providing  the 
long  yokes  of  mules  and  sturdy  draught  horses  needed  to  drag 
their  jronderous  wagons  over  the  hills.  ^loreover  they  aflbrded 
them  an  armed  escort  to  safeguard  their  treasure.  Those  engaged 
in  this  trans|x)rt  work  naturally  formed  themselves  into  a  close 
cor|>oration  of  Rottjuhrmanner ,  abbreviated  into  Uottmiinncr. 
And  they  were  granted  sj)ecial  privileges  by  the  Emi)eror,  who 
was  also  their  Duke  ;  it  being  ordained  that  no  one  might  conduct 
the  merchants,  save  only  those  from  Oberammergau,  with  their 
equipages.  Thus  the  happy  villagers  took  the  wagons  coming 
from  Venice  as  far  as  Schonau,  whence  they  returned  with  those 
coming  back  from  Augsburg,  which  they  took  on  to  Parten- 
kirchen.  But.  though  they  held  a  monopoly  of  traffic  along  the 
steep  Roman  road,  the  Ammergauers  could  not  prevent  the 
caravans  from  turning  aside  from  it  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  the  level  route  through  Weilheim  and  Murnau  or  that 
through  Fiissen  was  preferred.  And  gradually  the  trade  itself 
between  Augsburg  and  Venice  declined.  Treasure  was  then 
sought  underground  by  the  Ammergauers;  but,  their  silver-  and 
gold-raining  experiments  not  proving  successful,  they  fell  back 
on  the  immemorial  industry  of  wood-carving,  for  which  they  are 
still  famous. 

This  art  may  have  been  originally  imported  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  monasteries,  which  had  so  large  a  share  in  the  spiritual 
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life  of  the  valley,  and  which  remodelled,  if  they  did  not  inspire, 
the  Passion  play. 

Over  a  thousand  years  ago  the  Guelph  Prince  Ethiko  founded 
a  primitive  sanctuary  in  the  hills  hard  by ;  and  in  the  course  of 
ages  Ethiko’s  Thai  became  Ettal — the  name  it  bears  to-day. 
.\nd  here  was  once  a  celebrated  monastery  :  one  only  of  many. 
For  the  long  mountain  valley  that  is  w’atered  by  the  green 
.\niuier,  and  stretches  from  the  lovely  little  lake  of  Plan  to  the 

villages  below  Ettal,  was  formerly  part  of  “  The  Priests’ 

Corner,”  as  people  then  called  an  extensive  district  in  Upper 
Bavaria.  Indeed,  the  hills  were  girt  with  a  chain  of  stately 

monastic  buildings,  so  that  a  pilgrim  could  travel  through  the 

highlands  for  a  fortnight,  sleeping  in  a  different  religious  house 
every  day  while  feeding  in  yet  another  at  noon.  'But  Ettal  was 
closest  in  all  res|)ects  to  Oberammergau,  and  the  legend  of  its 
foundation  is  typically  romantic.  It  has  been  handed  down  that 
the  I‘’m|)eror  Louis,  who  was  styled  Louis  the  Bavarian,  tarried 
overlong  with  his  army  in  Pome,  where,  on  January  17th, 
1328,  he  had  received  the  crown  of  Charlemagne ;  but  not  from 
the  Poj)e,  who  was  then  at  Avignon,  whence  he  launched  a  ban 
of  excommunication.  Louis’  treasure-chest  being  exhausted  by  a 
fruitless  struggle  to  restore  the  prestige  of  the  Holy  Poman 
Empire  in  Italy,  he  began  to  despair  of  returning  home. 
Foreigners  plotted  against  his  life  and  the  fidelity  of  his  own 
trooj)s  seemed  no  longer  sure,  so  the  Em|>eror  turned  for  com¬ 
fort  to  God.  While  praying  in  his  lonely  cell,  lo  and  behold ! 
through  the  firmly  bolted  door  glided  the  figure  of  a  grey-haired 
old  monk.  The  venerable  visitor  brought  him  good  tidings, 
saying  that  Louis  would  soon  return,  well  and  happy,  to  his 
native  land.  In  gratitude  for  this  deliverance  he  must,  how¬ 
ever,  build  a  chapel  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  and  a  house  for 
the  order  of  Saint  Benedict,  at  a  place  named  Ampferang.  The 
monk  also  gave  him,  in  token  of  the  truth  of  his  words,  a 
wondrous  beautiful  image  of  the  Madonna,  which  Louis  was  to 
place  on  the  high  altar  of  the  church  yonder.  On  the  following 
day  there  came  to  the  Emj)eror  a  mighty  Italian  captain  who 
de.sired  to  become  his  vassal,  and  who  not  only  gave  him  rich 
gifts  therefor,  but  a  safe-conduct  into  the  German  territories. 
When  Louis  reached  his  duchy  in  Bavaria  and  rode  up  the 
steep  beyond  Partenkirchen,  the  statue  of  the  Virgin  became  so 
heavy  that  he  felt  he  could  carry  it  no  further.  Moreover,  his 
charger  stumbled  three  times  upon  its  knees.  Whereat  the 
Emperor  asked  what  this  ])lace  was  called ;  and  his  guide — a 
hunter  from  Oberammergau — said  it  was  named  Ampferang. 
Then  the  Emperor  knew  that  this  place,  although  a  wilderness, 
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was  designated  for  the  buildings,  and  he  rejoiced  greatly.  Soon 
the  forest  was  cleared,  and  on  April  28th,  1330,  Louis  came 
back  from  Munich  to  lay  the  first  stone  with  his  own  hands. 
The  work  progressed  rapidly  and  in  two  years  the  buildings  were 
finished,  so  that  the  knights  and  monks  might  occupy  them. 
For  the  “  Rule  ”  laid  down  by  Louis  was  somewhat  unconven¬ 
tional.  Influenced  doubtless  by  the  “  Parzival  ”  of  Wolfram  von 
Eschenbach,  which  has  been  called  the  “  Song  of  Songs”  of 
chivalry,  Louis  hoped  to  revive  the  knightly  Order  of  the  Holy 
Grail  on  a  new  ^lont  Salvage.  He  followed  the  poet’s  fantasy 
in  erecting  a  circular  temple,  but  with  twelve,  instead  of 
seventy-two,  side  chapels.  His  foundation  consisted  of  twenty 
Benedictine  monks  and  thirteen  knights,  one  of  whom  should 
be  chosen  as  Grand  Master.  But,  whereas  on  Mont  Salvage 
only  the  Grail  King — le  roi-p^chiire — was  married ,  Louis  allowed 
all  the  knights  to  marry.  They  must,  however,  be  faithful  to 
their  ladies  and  observe  the  prescribed  ordinances  as  to  dress 
and  behaviour.  Unfortunately  this  unique  Order  did  not  outlive 
its  founder,  w'ho  came  often  to  Ettal,  and  visited  it  during  the 
year  in  which  he  died.  After  his  death,  the  knights  were  dis¬ 
banded,  only  the  monks  remaining.  Indeed,  his  wish  to  be 
buried  there  was  not  fulfilled. 

The  figure  of  the  Madonna,  brought  on  horseback  by  the 
Emperor  from  Italy,  is  still  reverently  preserved  in  the  present 
somewhat  over-restored  church  at  Ettal.  Pilgrims  from  far  and 
near — 70,000  in  one  year — used  to  pay  homage  at  the  shrine 
of  this  miraculous  and  miracle-working  image.  It  is  popularly 
supjKJsed  that,  like  the  Grail,  this  figure  is  fashioned  out  of  some 
unknown  material,  having  been  brought  by  an  angel  from 
heaven.  Also  it  is  said  that  no  one  burdened  with  sin  can  lift 
it,  though  to  the  innocent  it  seems  light  as  a  feather.  But  it 
probably  belongs  to  the  school  of  the  sculptor  Andrea  Pisano, 
who  died  in  1345  and  who  was  a  pupil  of  Giotto.  It  is  carved 
out  of  w’hite  Oriental  porphyrj%  and  w^eighs  about  twenty-five 
f>ounds.  A  pleasing  representation  of  the  Madonna  and  Child, 
it  was  originally  tinted.  It  was  much  damaged,  how’ever,  by 
the  lawless  troopers  of  Maurice  de  Saxe  in  an  assault  on  the 
monastery  in  1552. 

From  the  church,  w'ith  its  rich  Eenai.ssance  decoration,  painted 
dome,  and  sw'eet  organ,  it  is  only  a  little  w’ay  by  the  bridle-path 
to  Oberammergau.  But,  according  to  Dr.  Karl  Trautmann,  who 
has  carefully  collated  the  authorities,  it  was  not  from  Ettal  that 
the  oldest  text  of  the  famous  Passion  Play  came,  but  from  the 
world-city  of  Augsburg.  This  1662  copy,  said  to  have  been  ‘‘  re¬ 
vised  and  rewritten,”  which  gives  the  first  version  performed, 
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is  apparently  a  single  play  of  nearly  4,500  verses,  following  the 
Bible  story  from  the  meeting  in  the  house  of  Lazarus  at 
Bethany  to  the  time  after  the  Resurrec.tion  when  the  Saviour 
purges  St.  Thomas  of  his  unbelief.  But  in  reality  it  is  com¬ 
posed  of  two  older  plays  :  a  fifteenth-century  mystery  of  2,604 
verses,  the  jNIS.  of  which  is  now  in  the  State  library  at  Munich, 
in  the  Swabian  dialect — an  original  work;  and  a  Meistersinger 
tragedy  written  by  the  Augsburg  schoolmaster  Sebastian  Wild, 
and  printed  in  1566.  This  second  play — also  an  original  work 
-  ncorporated  in  the  oldest  Oberammergau  text,  contains  2,170 
verse.,  and  is  entitled  “  A  beautiful  tragedy  taken  from  the 
sacred  writings,  concerning  the  sufferings  and  death,  also  the 
resurrection  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  composed  in  rhyme  and 
in  the  manner  of  drama,  which  may  be  read  or  heard  with 
profit  and  improvement.”  Sebastian,  popularly  Basti  Wild, 
was  at  first  a  tailor  and  then  a  schoolmaster  at  Augsburg,  where 
by  1565  he  had  become  an  honoured  teacher  of  singing  as  well 
as  a  prolific  writer  of  plays.  The  merchant-guild  established 
there,  to  cultivate  the  drama  in  a  Protestant  spirit,  produced 
two  Passion  plays,  one  in  1581,  called  Comedy  of  the  Miracles 
of  Christ,  and  another  in  1586,  called,  strangely  enough, 
Comodia  passionis.  Consequently  their  influence  may  have 
been  felt  in  Oberammergau.  When  Wild’s  tragedy  came 
to  the  village  is  not  known,  nor  when  it  was  combined  with  the 
older  Augsburg  play  which  forms  part  of  the  1662  text. 

The  task  was  not,  however,  so  difficult  as  it  would  seem, 
since  the  thread  is  given  by  the  Scriptures.  For  Wild’s  work 
began  with  the  betrayal  by  Judas,  and  the  earlier  events  taken 
from  the  MS.  were  inserted  with  some  verbal  expansion.  Thus 
Wild’s  text  was  faithfully  followed  without  curtailing  that  of 
the  older  play.  The  prologue  spoken  by  a  herald  and  the  epi¬ 
logue  are  by  Wild.  The  Adieu  to  the  audience  in  the  1662  copy 
contains  a  reminder  that  ”  We  [the  players]  are  only  rough 
peasant  people.” 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  combined  text  is  un- 
dramatic  and  over-didactic.  It  is,  indeed,  a  primitive  play,  as 
far  removed  from  a  work  of  art  as  a  rude  wood-carving  is  from 
a  masterpiece  of  sculpture ;  but  it  gives  a  wonderful  picture  of 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  a  simple  race.  Several  passages 
from  the  Weilheim  play  of  1600  were  introduced  into  the  Ober¬ 
ammergau  text  in  1680.  And  in  1750  an  entirely  new  version, 
which  transplanted  the  elaborate  pomp  of  the  Jesuit  drama  to 
the  peasant  stage,  was  composed  by  Father  Ferdinand  Rosner 
at  the  Ettal  monastery,  and  entitled  ”  Bitter  Suffering,  Trium¬ 
phant  Death,  and  Glorious  Resurrection  of  the  Incarnate  Son 
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of  God,  given  before  a  Christian  assembly.”  He  here  introduced 
the  Old  Testament  tableaux,  musical  accompaniment,  and 
choir  of  guardian-spirits.  Later  on  another  pious  author 
Father  Ottmar  Weiss,  who  left  Fittal  when  the  monas¬ 
teries  were  dissolved  in  1803,  again  completely  changed 
the  text,  omitting  allegorical  incidents  and  turning  the 
verse  with  advantage  into  prose.  His  work,  revised  by  him  in 
1815,  with  the  music  WTitten  then  by  the  Oberammergau  school¬ 
master,  Rochus  Dedler,  remains  practically  the  text  of  to-day. 

As  may  be  imagined,  the  Passion  Play  of  Oberammergau, 
though  it  alone  survives,  was  not  an  isolated  phenomenon. 
What  relation  it  bears  to  the  Mittenwald  play,  with  exquisite 
music  by  the  Abbot  Rottmanner,  which  has  not  been  given 
since  1834,  is  uncertain  ;  but  both  plays  may  have  been  derived 
from  an  older  work.  For  from  the  eailiest  days  the  Bavarian 
highlandws  have  not  only  possessed  an  extraordinary  art-sense, 
displayed  in  wood-carving,  but  an  even  more  remarkable  taste 
for  the  drama.  And  being  deeply  religious,  as  well  as  under 
the  guidance  of  their  village  priests,  they  have  always  been  most 
attracted  by  sacred  subjects;  as,  for  instance,  the  ever-[X)pular 
mystery  of  The  Last  Judgment.  Thus  a  twelfth-century 
Passion  play  was  transported  from  one  monastery  to  another,  so 
that  in  time  it  was  performed  in  over  sixty  places.  To  a  late 
date  it  retained  traces  of  the  mystery  play,  such  as  the  legend 
of  the  blind  centurion  Longinus,  whose  sight  was  restored  by  a 
drop  of  blood  falling  from  the  Cross  upon  his  eyes.  In  the 
sixteenth  century,  however,  a  new  and  powerful  influence  was 
exerted  by  the  counter-Reformation  drama  of  the  Jesuits.  The 
two-day  pageant  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  held  by  them 
at  Munich  in  1574  represented  a  triumphal  entry  in  the  Roman 
style,  with  400  horsemen  in  armour.  The  Jesuits  naturally 
wrote  their  dramas  in  Latin  verse,  wdiich  the  well-to-do  citizens 
could  understand,  and  which  the  people  could  follow  with  no 
less  difficulty  than  the  Church  ritual.  The  object  in  view  was 
to  unite  all  the  aids  in  a  framework  of  drama,  to  which  end 
famous  painters  and  musicians  and  players  contributed.  Ex¬ 
planatory  programmes  were  written  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  but, 
as  in  the  present  Passion  Play,  the  chief  appeal  was  to  the  eye 
The  Story  of  Esther,  produced  in  1576,  was  performed  by 
tw'o  thousand  j)eople  with  the  assistance  of  the  Italian  Court 
comedians.  At  the  festival  in  honour  of  the  Archangel  Michael 
in  1597,  the  climax  was  reached  when  three  hundred  devils  were 
consumed  in  hell-flames.  And  the  gorgeous  Corpus  Christi  pro¬ 
cessions,  with  Biblical  tableaux,  similarly  appealed  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion  rather  than  the  intelligence  by  their  brilliant  costumes. 
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music,  and  dancing.  These  “  congregations  ”  of  the  Madonna 
Society  at  Munich  were  followed,  longo  intervnUo,  by  the  frater¬ 
nity  of  Kosencranz  at  Oberammergan,  likewise  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Jesuits. 

The  media' va I  Passion  Play,  gradually  becoming  overloaded 
with  music  and  allegorical  illustration,  lost  so  much  of  its 
pristine  dignity  as  to  become  a  mere  caricature.  It  was,  there¬ 
fore,  burlesqued  by  Anton  von  Bucher,  a  witty  village  priest, 
in  his  Spiritual  Prologue  of  1782.  He  relates  how  in  some 
tiny  hamlet  this  “most  terrible  tragedy  of  all  tragedies”  is 
enacted  by  handicraftsmen.  A  potter  represents  God  the  Father 
and  a  cobbler  Noah.  The  Four  Elements  are  impersonated  by 
other  villagers,  while  rude  boys  depict  the  Four  Winds.  To  the 
sound  of  a  dirge  the  animals  march  in  pairs  into  the  Ark,  and 
the  family  of  Noah  follow  with  all  their  household  furniture. 
To  conclude,  a  comic  anthem  describes  the  covenant  of  God  with 
Noah,  to  an  insistent  trombone  obbligato. 

Such  ridicule  was  well  calculated  to  kill  more  serious  efforts ; 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  wides[)read  Passion  plays  were 
already  out  of  favour  in  high  places.  In  1746  certain  wandering 
bands  of  players  were  forbidden  to  {)er,  'rm  their  Christmas 
comedies,  and  in  1762  followed  a  general  prohibition  of  the 
Passion  tragedy  :  and  the  accompanying  Good  Friday  processions 
must,  therefore,  begin  early,  so  that  the  s^iectators  could  get 
home  without  being  tempted  to  excesses  or  disorder.  On 
March  31at,  1770,  the  Elector  issued  a  formal  edict  abolishing 
the  Passion  tragedy  thi’oughout  the  land  on  feast  days,  and  espe¬ 
cially  during  Holy  Week.  This  was  an  official  death-warrant, 
which  the  spiritual  and  mundane  authorities  were  only  too  ready 
to  execute.  And  it  came  at  the  moment  when  the  Oberammer- 
gauers  were  preparing  for  their  decennial  performance.  An 
order  was,  indeed,  received  from  the  monastery  at  Ettal  not  to 
attempt  such  a  thing  without  Eoyal  permission.  The  village 
commune,  anxious  not  to  disobey  it,  therefore  humbly  petitioned 
the  Church  Council  at  Munich  first,  and  then  the  Elector  himself. 
They  set  forth  that  theirs  was  no  ordinary  theatrical  amusement, 
but  the  fulfilment  of  a  solemn  vow  :  relating  how  “  when  they 
were  surrounded  by  a  deadly  contagious  pestilence,  and  had 
found  no  means  of  escaping  its  ravages,  so  that  in  three  weeks 
eighty-four  people  had  succumbed  to  it,  the  assembled  communal 
authorities  had  pledged  their  word  to  Almighty  and  most  mer¬ 
ciful  God  to  hold  and  display,  every  ten  years,  the  Passion 
tragedy  in  honour  of  the  bitter  sufferings  and  death  of  Jesus 
Christ.  When  on  that  very  day,  the  Eve  of  St.  Simeon,  the 
contagion  had  not  only  decreased  but  disappeared,  so  that. 
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notwithstanding  many  people  were  already  stricken  with  the 
plague,  henceforth  not  one  other  single  person  died  of  it.  And 
the  village  was  entirely  freed  from  it  when  in  the  year  1634  the 
tragedy  was  given  for  the  first  time  and  so  on  every  tenth  year.” 
The  play  was  to  be  performed  only  twice  in  June  that  year,  they 
explained,  and  they  craved  permission  to  give  it  then,  at  any 
rate,  in  order  not  to  disappoint  the  12,000  visitors  they  ex¬ 
pected  and  to  recoup  themselves  for  costs  of  preparation. 
Nevertheless  permission  was  refused ;  but  in  1780  a  new  Fjlector, 
hoping  to  check  emigration  from  the  duchy,  decreed  that  the 
Ammergauers  w^ere  to  give  their  play  without  interference  of 
any  kind.  And  when  a  new  general  prohibition  of  all  plays, 
save  those  performed  by  school-children,  was  issued  in  1791, 
the  commune  of  Oberammergau  was  especially  excepted,  per 
Modum  Privilegii.  The  Passion  Play  was,  how^ever,  again 
banned,  under  heavy  penalty,  in  1801 ;  but  in  1811,  when  Bavaria 
had  become  a  kingdom,  another  permission  W’as  secured  through 
the  good  offices  of  the  tutor  to  the  then  Crown  Prince,  afterwards 
King  Louis  I.,  who  proved  a  firm  friend  of  the  Ammergauers. 

Up  to  1830,  when  for  the  first  time  the  play  was  removed 
from  the  churchyard  to  a  field  outside  the  village,  Oberammergau 
w'as  not  much  visited  by  strangers.  And  it  is  curious  that  in 
this  year  Goethe,  greatest  of  all  dramaturgists,  asked  a  friend 
to  report  to  him  fully  about  the  Passion  Play,  as  he  considered  it 
must  be  a  local  manifestation  of  average  innocence,  instead  of 
going  to  see  it  himself.  The  friendly  French  army  encamped  in 
Bavaria  had  shown  a  more  personal  interest,  as  they  requested 
a  special  performance,  which  was  duly  given  in  1806.  It  was 
reserved  to  the  learned  Guido  Gorres  to  make  the  Oberammergau 
play  universally  known  by  1840,  although  it  had  been  given  in 
1815  eleven  times,  and  seen  by  Prince  Eugfene  of  Savoy,  with 
a  host  of  other  notables.  Its  fame  was  already  widespread  when 
the  celebrated  theatre-director  and  historian  of  German  theatrical 
art,  Eduard  Devrient,  came  to  see  it  in  1850.  But  his  generous 
appreciation  of  the  merits  of  the  Passion  Players  did  much  to 
enhance  their  reputation  in  the  art-world.  On  that  June  day 
w'hen  Devrient  saw  them,  he  says  that  6,000  people  were 
present,  while  3,000  had  been  turned  away  and  an  extra  per¬ 
formance  announced  for  the  following  day.  The  reveille  was 
then  sounded  by  drummers  at  three,  bells  rang  for  a  full  choral 
Mass  at  six.  That  being  over,  three  mortars  are  fired  from  in 
front  of  the  theatre  to  warn  the  audience  to  assemble ;  three 
more  explosions  follow,  and  the  barriers  outside  are  removed. 
Soon  the  vast  open  auditorium  is  filled  with  a  variegated  crowd. 
Only  the  Poyal  box,  right  at  the  back,  is  protected  from  sun  and 
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rain.  During  eight  hours,  with  an  interval  for  the  mid-day  meal, 
the  spectators,  who  are  mostly  of  the  peasant  class,  sit  regardless 
of  weather  on  the  narrow  wooden  benches  that  have  no  backs. 
They  munch  the  food  they  have  brought  with  them,  now  and 
then,  but  never  does  their  attention  wander  from  the  play. 
The  ensemble  action  takes  place  in  front  of  a  small  theatre 
with  ordinary  scenes  that  occupies  the  centre  of  the  stage.  On 
either  side  of  it  is  the  fagade  of  a  house  with  a  balcony  above 
the  double  doorway.  That  on  the  left  of  the  spectators  repre¬ 
sents  the  palace  of  Pilate  and  that  on  their  right  the  home  of 
the  High  Priest.  These  houses  are  connected  by  wide  arches 
with  the  encircling  scenery,  which  depicts  streets  in  the  City  of 
Jerusalem.  Beyond  this  simple  setting,  the  eye  ranges  freely  to 
the  wooded  hills,  where  cows  are  placidly  browsing.  The  white- 
robed  choir  of  “  guardian  spirits,”  who  open  the  play,  made 
Devrient  feel  that  he  was  back  in  the  age  of  mysteries.  But 
the  entry  of  the  Christus  with  a  veritable  multitude  into  Jeru¬ 
salem  convinced  him  that  this  great  open-air  space  permitted 
of  effects  not  to  be  obtained  on  the  boxed-in  stage.  The  crowd 
especially  impressed  him  as  living  beings  and  not  mere 
figurants ;  even  the  children  by  their  vivacity  put  to  shame  the 
most  skilful  theatre-director,  so  untiring  is  the  industry  and  so 
artistic  the  nature  of  these  villagers. 

When  the  central  theatre  curtain,  which  represents  a  street, 
drew  up  and  the  Temple  w’as  shown,  the  Christus  drives  forth 
the  money-changers  and  merchants  so  effectively  that  the 
audience  laughs  at  their  discomfiture.  But  the  village  drawing- 
master,  Pflunger,  who  then  represented  the  Saviour,  seemed  to 
live  the  part;  and,  if  not  always  audible  in  the  huge  roofless 
theatre,  he  was  always  an  impressive  figure.  Devrient  aptly 
objects  that  the  Old  Testament  tableaux  shown  after  each  episode 
of  the  Gospel  story  are  placed  in  the  central  theatre,  which  is 
the  darkest  spot  on  the  entire  stage.  Also,  it  may  be  added, 
the  parallel  with  the  New  Testament  often  appears  dark,  or  at 
any  rate  remote,  to  the  lay  mind.  The  debate  in  the  Sanhedrim 
seemed  long-drawn-out,  though  Caiaphas  was  clear-cut  and 
striking,  while  the  others  were  like  mediaeval  pictures  come 
to  life.  However,  the  action  gets  such  a  hold  of  the  imagination 
that  no  di.screpancy  of  time  and  place  is  apparent.  We  believe 
it  is  dark  at  high  noon ;  overlook  the  pigeons,  released  from  the 
Temple,  that  haunt  the  scene ;  and  follow  each  indication  of 
change  in  the  central  theatre. 

Only  if  the  weather  holds  good  is  the  jierformance  interrupted. 
If  rain  threatens  it  proceeds  without  a  break ;  and  under  a  con¬ 
tinuous  downpour  some  of  the  400  players  will  use  red  umbrellas 
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to  protect  their  costly  costumes.  The  roundabout  methods  era- 
j)loyed,  says  Devrient,  suit  country  folk,  who  are  by  nature  con¬ 
servative  and  cling  to  tradition  ;  whereas  townspeople  are  already 
beginning  to  find  even  Shakespeare  long-winded.  The  last  two 
scenes,  after  the  pictorial  descent  from  the  Cross,  he  declared, 
however,  to  be  an  anti-climax. 

The  scholarly  Court  Theatre  director  recognises  the  necessity 
of  collaboration  on  the  i)art  of  an  audience  ^  in  the  following 
passage  : — 

“It  is  usual  to  assert  that  the  representation  of  sacred  personages 
must  be  ideal,  or  they  lose  their  due  dignity.  I  have  not  found  this 
assumption  borne  out  by  fact.  For,  here  again,  actual  experience  disproves 
theory.  The  imagination,  stirred  by  a  dramatic  performance  infinitely 
more  than  by  any  other  product  of  art,  fills  out  and  completes  the  sacred 
personages  represented  with  our  own  material  in  a  wonderful  way.  If 
only  the  representation  does  not  belie  the  character  represented,  it  is 
enough.  The  honest  Pflunger  attained  my  ideal  of  the  Christus  as  little 
as  any  picture  of  Our  Lord  hitherto  has  ;  yet  he  overwhelmed  me  and 
lifted  me  up  as  no  painting  of  the  Saviour  ever  has,  even  in  the  remotest 
degree.  At  the  greatest  moment,  he  fell  short  of  the  intellectual  force 
that  must  proclaim  itself  in  speech.  I  am  well  aware  that  with  such  a 
flat,  monotonous  voice  one  cannot  give  a  generation  of  sinners  its  baptism 
of  fire.  But  his  performance  nowhere  contradicted  the  spirit  of  love  or 
our  preconceived  ideas  of  the  Saviour.  It  w'as  a  noble  vessel  into  which 
we  might  pour  all  that  we  knew  or  fancied  about  Our  Lord.  More  was 
not  required.” 

In  the  Oberammergaii  Theatre  Devrient  saw  the  germ  of  a 
true  historic  folk-drama,  for  which  it  affords  space  and  time.  As 
we  are  no  longer  concerned  here  with  the  individual  but  with 
events,  the  love-story  ceases  to  be  the  central  interest.  In  sun¬ 
shine  and  fresh  air  heroic  epochs  w'ould  come  into  their  own. 
Where  the  heart  of  a  people  beats  the  onlooker  cares  little  for 
the  joys  or  sorrows  of  a  single  heart.  Such  histories  would  be 
the  fresco  painting  of  dramatic  art,  free  from  detail  and  on  bold 
lines.  The  character-drawing  must  be  simple  and  strong,  while 
the  speech  is  not  ornate.  But  the  action  may  be  elaborated  to 
include  the  stories  of  those  lesser  or  less  fortunate  heroes  of  the 
time,  and  episodes  need  not  here  be  wearisome.  He  has  been 
borne  out  by  such  open-air  dramas  as  the  Andreas  Hofer  play 
at  Meran  and  Wilhelm  Tell  at  Altdorf,  and  by  the  repre.seuta- 
tion  of  The  Meistertrunk  in  the  Town  Hall  at  Rothenburg-on- 
the-Tauber.  The  historical  pageants  of  England,  how'ever,  lost 
their  grip  by  attempting  to  embrace  too  many  periods. 

An  amateur  critic.  Dr.  Holland,  who  saw  the  Passion  Play  in 

(1)  Compare  article  on  “  The  Player  and  the  Public”  in  The  Fortnightly 
Review  for  September,  1921. 
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i860,  takes  exception  to  the  crude  colours  of  the  apostles’  robes 
and  the  unhistorical  setting  of  Jerusalem.  He  says  that  the 
Old  Testament  tableaux  are  overcrowded,  but  praises  the  mar¬ 
vellous  repose  of  those  taking  part  in  them ,  though  the  resultant 
effect  is  not  more  artistic  than  that  of  waxworks.  He  is  less 
favourably  impressed  by  the  crowd  than  was  Devrient,  and  de¬ 
mands  the  neutral  colour-scheme  characteristic  of  the  East  and 
a  more  skilful  grouping  of  the  players.  But  he  is  not  a  whit 
less  enthusiastic  about  the  general  effect  of  the  action ;  and  he 
lomplaisantly  admits  that  the  Ammergauers  deserve  credit  for 
their  readiness  to  accept  outside  advice. 

Of  the  principal  player,  presumably  Pfl linger — the  celebrated 
Joseph  Mayr  appeared  first  in  1870  and  again  in  1880  and  1890 — 
he  says  :  — 

“  He  who  took  the  exacting  role  of  ttie  Christus  played  his  part  in  a 
most  striking  and  truly  incomparable  manner.  His  appearance  was 
always  grand,  exalted  and  reposeful  ;  his  gestures  were  grtuiious  and 
restrained  without  looking  timid,  while  all  about  him  seemed  natural, 
noble  and  dignified.” 

The  Ammergauers  are  so  well  trained,  says  Holland,  that 
they  give  their  first  public  performance  after  one  full-dress  re¬ 
hearsal.  In  the  years  intervening  between  two  representations 
of  the  Passion  various  little  and  big  plays — such  as  The  Good 
Shepherd — are  given  in  the  village  school  merely  for  the  sake  of 
experience,  and  the  children  study  at  home  the  roles  taken  by 
their  [larents  in  the  Passion  Play.  The  profits,  after  meeting 
the  heavy  costs  for  building  the  theatre,  as  well  as  for  new' 
costumes  and  scenery,  that  arose  from  the  great  number  of 
spectators  coming  to  Oberammergau  in  1850  and  1860,  were  de¬ 
voted  to  the  School  of  Design  and  to  erecting  dykes  against  the 
periodic  flooding  of  the  valley.  The  remuneration  of  the 
players  has,  indeed,  never  been  adequate  to  recoup  them  for  the 
loss  of  time  taken  in  their  preparation  for  this  pious  w'ork. 

When  the  present  writer  saw'  the  Passion  Play  in  1900,  Josef 
Mayr  had  retired  from  the  chief  r6le  he  had  held  so  long,  and 
took  that  of  the  Prologue,  who  appears  before  each  station  of 
the  Cross  and  again  at  the  end.  He  was  a  stately  figure,  had  a 
resonant,  melodious,  never-to-be-forgotten  voice,  and  an  extra¬ 
ordinarily  commanding  presence — in  fact,  was  possessed  of  the 
ideal  personality.  It  w'as  strange,  therefore,  to  hear  him  have  to 
explain  to  some  inquisitive  visitors  the  night  before  his  obvious 
reasons  for  surrendering  the  part  to  a  younger  man.  ‘But  he 
would  express  no  regret  at  not  once  more  appearing  as  the 
Christus.  His  successor,  Anton  Lang,  though  much  smaller 
and  without  Mayr’s  matchless  voice,  not  only  looked  the  part. 
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but,  SO  to  speak,  “made  good”  in  it.  Gentleness  and  long, 
suffering  were  the  main  points  in  Lang’s  performance,  and  doubt¬ 
less  with  experience  has  come  authority,  so  that  this  year  there 
should  again  be  seen  an  ideal  Christus. 

What  struck  me  most  forcibly  in  the  play,  apart  from  its 
tremendous  general  effect,  was  the  dramatic  momentum  that  is 
given  to  the  action  when  the  Saviour  is  denounced  to  the  High 
Priest  by  the  merchants  we  have  seen  driven  out  of  the  Temple. 
And  the  subtle  manner  in  wdiich  these  same  money-changers 
draw  Judas  into  their  scheme  of  vengeance  gives  the  action  a 
further  impetus.  It  is  a  pity,  therefore,  that  the  absorbing  story 
of  the  Cross  should  be  constantly  interrupted  by  not  always  close 
Old  Testament  parallels,  though  the  number  of  these  tableaux 
has  been  greatly  reduced  of  late  years.  As  wdth  the  splendid 
sanctuary  at  Ettal,  built  on  the  foundations  of  Emperor  Louis’ 
romantic  monastery,  the  w'ork  is  not  yet  finished.  For  the 
Ammergauers  are  ever  striving  to  perfect  the  structure  of  their 
play.  The  version  printed  for  the  first  time  in  1900  from  the 
manuscript  of  the  late  Ecclesiastical  Councillor  J.  A.  Daisen- 
berger,  for  many  years  director  of  the  Passion  Play,  shows  a 
further  simplification  of  the  dialogue  which  adds  to  its  weight 
and  verisimilitude,  so  that  this  may  well  remain  the  “  complete 
official  text.” 

The  authorities  have  ordained  that  those  who  wish  to  attend 
the  Passion  Play  must  apply  to  the  Amtliche  Reiscnhuro — horrid 
w’ord — at  Munich  for  special  permits.  This  is,  however,  the 
outcome  of  Particularism  rather  than  of  Xenophobia.  And 
strangers  in  the  land  may  count  on  a  hearty  welcome  in  hospit¬ 
able  Bavaria.  But  a  seat  for  the  Passion  Play  will  not  be  so 
easy  to  obtain,  perhaps,  as  a  local  pennis  de  sejour.  Dr.  Holland 
reports  that  in  1860  every  host  w  illingly  secured  tickets  for  his 
guests,  so  that  there  was  no  need  to  buy  them  at  an  enhanced 
price  from  out.siders.  And,  as  the  only  direct  profit  made  by 
the  villagers  comes  from  boarding  the  visitors,  most  of  the  seats 
have  since  been  allotted  proportionately  to  the  householders. 
Therefore,  if  one  does  not  lodge  in  Oberammergau,  it  is  now 
exceedingly  difficult  to  get  a  ticket.  Putting  up  at  a  not-far- 
distant  mountain  kurhaus  in  1900,  I  found  my  host  was  unable 
to  obtain  the  seat  he  had  applied  for  on  my  behalf.  And  only 
by  making  friends  with  the  amiable  French  lady  who  ran  the 
booking  office  did  T  succeed  in  getting  one  of  the  cheaper  but 
none  the  less  good  places  sold  by  individual  players,  and  presum¬ 
ably  reserved  for  their  immediate  neighbours,  and  then  only  at 
the  last  moment,  just  when  the  play  was  about  to  begin,  on  a 
perfect  September  Sunday.  Yet  another  new  theatre  had  been 
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built  for  that  year’s  performances,  to  accommodate  over  4,000 
spectators,  but  it  was  filled  to  overflowing.  Many  will  nowadays 
motor  from  Munich,  through  the  most  picturesque  lake  and 
moiiutain  country,  only  they  should  first  secure,  from  the  travel 
agents  there,  quarters  in  Oberammergau ,  which  wall  include 
seats  for  the  regular  Sunday  performance,  otherwise  they  are 
pretty  sure  to  have  to  wait  for  the  extra  performance  usually 
given  on  the  following  day,  if,  indeed,  they  are  fortunate  enough 
to  get  a  seat  even  then. 

There  is  much  to  be  seen,  moreover,  in  the  Passion  village  be¬ 
side  the  pictures  frescoed  on  the  walls  of  the  modest  little  old- 
world  houses,  and  it  is  not  all  of  an  idyllic  nature.  For  instance, 
it  is  somewhat  disconcerting  to  see  Anton  Lang,  in  his  crowded 
cottage,  not  only  disposing  of  his  own  pottery,  but  actually  selling 
picture  postcards  of  himself  as  the  Christus,  and  signing  them 
for  the  autograph-hunting  flapper.  Over  a  century  ago  the 
Ammerganers  claimed  to  be  a  much-travelled  people,  having 
carried  their  wood-carvings  into  all  the  great  cities  of  Europe, 
and  thus  acquiring  a  cultured  taste.  But  to-day  a  taste  for 
photography  is  most  in  evidence;  and  few  “  stars”  have  been 
taken  more  often  than  the  Passion  Players.  Everywhere  in  the 
village  their  pictures  are  on  sale,  and  copies  are  sent  abroad  in 
bulk.  They  may  therefore  now  probably  fall  willing  victims  to 
the  cinematographic  camera.  Indeed,  it  is  devoutly  to  be  wished 
that  their  final  rehearsal  has  not  been  filmed. 

'But,  though  not  untouched  by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the 
Ainmergauers  may  be  trusted  not  to  profane  their  Mystery  by 
such  vulgarisation.  They  were  driven  to  art  by  the  barrenness 
of  nature,  the  valley  of  the  Ammer  being  poor  both  in  arable  and 
{)asture  land.  It  must  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  when 
pledging  themselves  to  do  the  thing  they  could  do  best,  as  a 
perpetual  peace-offering,  they  did  not  attempt  to  make  a  bargain 
with  God. 


Gerald  Maxwell. 
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“  L’idee  que  les  animaux  ont  tous  les  organea  du  sentiment  pour  ne 
point  sentir  est  une  contradiction  ridicule.” — Voltairk. 

There  are  certain  shibboleths  dear  to  the  human  heart  which 
are  so  universal  that  one  could  count  on  the  fingers  of  a  hand 
one’s  friends  who  do  not  subscribe  to  them. 

Ask  the  average  person  two  questions:  :  "Are  you  fond  of 
music?  Are  you  fond  of  animals?  ”  and  it  is  nearly  certain  that 
the  answer  will  be  "Yes.”  As  far  as  the  former  is  concerned, 
he  would  often  be  fond  of  revue  ditties,  but  would  be  bored  to 
extinction  by  classical  music. 

The  second  question  interests  the  writer  more  particularly, 
because  she  has  often  taken  the  trouble  to  analyse  this  cliche. 

“Fond  of  animals”  nearly  always  comes  down  to  dogs  and 
liorses.  The  former  must  belong  to  the  s{)eaker  or  his  friends,  the 
latter  he  probably  knows  as  "bowing  acquaintances,”  so  to  speak. 

Watch  ”  fond  of  animals  ”  people  with  a  strange  dog  :  if  they 
speak  to  him  at  all  they  spt'ak  to  him  tentatively — he  might  bite. 

I’eople  seem  to  bring  up  their  children  with  the  threat  of 
"Take  care,  he  will  bite  you,”  like  the  old  menace  in  England 
of  Napoleonic  days  to  naughty  children — ”  Boney  will  have  you 
if  you  are  not  good  !  ”  When  children  are  brought  up  with  the 
true  love  of  animals  instilled  into  them,  they  will  very  rarely 
have  any  fear,  and  equally  rarely  will  they  be  hurt  by  animals. 

Suggest  to  this  type  of  i)erson  that  there  are  other  animals 
besides  horses,  dogs,  and  cats,  and  they  will  look  the  response 
(even  if  they  do  not  say  the  words)  :  “Of  course  there  are  :  we 
see  them  in  the  Zoo  ” — as  if  all  the  rest  of  the  live  things  were 
lum|)ed  together  as  occupants  for  zoological  purposes,  and  existed 
nowhere  else  but  in  the  various  zoological  gardens  of  the  world ! 

The  writer  has  always  thought  that  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson’s 
famous  article  “  The  Great  Dog-Su|ierstition  ”  was  written  by 
him  with  “  his  tongue  in  his  cheek.”  This  great  naturalist  has, 
in  other  places,  written  too  sympathetically  about  dogs  to  mean 
all  he  said !  But  it  is  so  easy  to  agree  with  him  in  so  far  as 
the  superstition  is  concerned — dogs  are  not  the  only  animals  who 
are  adoring,  faithful,  and  honest. 

A  w^ell-used  catch-word  about  cats  is  ”  selfish.”  Ninety-nine 
people  out  of  a  hundred  will  say  (and  believe)  that  cats  have  no 
affection  for  persons,  only  for  houses.  They  will  tell  you  that 
a  cat  will  leave  its  friends  and  go  back  to  an  empty  house,  all  it 
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cares  for  being  the  place  where  it  was  comfortable  !  Of  course 
anyone  who  knows  cats  thoroughly — and  they  require  knowing 
—can  disprove  this,  but  it  is  as  much  a  phrase  as  the  one  that 
all  collies  are  uncertain-tempered. 

Naturally  those  to  whom  cats  give  a  frisson  of  horror  are  out 
of  the  argument.  Ailurophobes  undoubtedly  exist,  though  they 
have  never  been  explained. 

“  Some  men  there  are  love  not  a  gaping  pig  ; 

Some  that  are  mad  if  they  behold  a  cat.” 

So  this  peculiarity  evidently  was  well  known  even  in  the 
sixteenth  century !  But,  apart  from  these  curiosities  in  feeling, 
how  often  one  hears,  ”  I  love  kittens,  cats  I  do  not  care  about  ”  ! 
The  speaker  will  usually  add,  ‘‘  Of  course  I  would  not  be  unkind 
to  them.”  Surely  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  cruelty  and 
kindness  I 

If  they  pet  a  horse  (not  their  own,  hicn  entendu),  it  will  be  on 
the  shoulder,  or,  better  still,  further  away  from  the  mouth  !  Of 
course  occasionally  one  meets  a  person  who  has  been  brought  up 
with  horses  and  knows  them  so  well  that  he  will  stroke  strange 
velvet  noses  with  impunity. 

The  extraordinary  ignorance  about  live  things  is  astounding. 
One  may  instance  birds.  Even  people  in  the  country  know'  few 
birds  by  name.  The  generality  w'ill  know  the  following  : — 
Sparrow,  pigeon,  thrush,  robin  and  blackbird.  They  cannot  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  difference  between  the  song  of  the  thrush  and  that  of 
the  blackbird,  and  they  have  no  notion  of  the  songs  of  the 
chaffinch,  blackcap,  warblers,  starling,  or  any  other  of  the 
feathered  tribe  that  frequent  the  country  in  their  hundreds. 

Stoats  and  weasels  are  all  one  to  them,  so  is  a  field  mouse  and 
a  house  mouse. 

Even  with  the  ”  fond  of  dogs  ”  people  there  are  few  who  could 
name  the  different  breeds;  they  know  a  fox-terrier,  a  Pekinese, 
a  collie,  an  Irish  tender,  a  spaniel,  and  perhaps  some  others,  but 
probably  very  few  could  name  the  difference  between  a  setter  and 
a  spaniel,  a  King  Charles  and  a  Blenheim,  for  instance. 

If  everyone  who  tells  you  that  he  is  ”  fond  of  animals  ”  were 
speaking  the  truth ,  would  not  books  on  the  subject  be  more  read 
than  they  are?  Even  the  dog  books  are  exceedingly  difficult 
to  get  from  the  circulating  libraries.  After  some  months  of 
agitating  the  writer  has  just  managed  to  get  one  of  these.  It  is 
extraordinarily  interesting,  very  w'ell  written,  and  most  fascin¬ 
ating — the  book  had  not  been  taken  out  from  the  library  before 
(it  w'as  probably  never  asked  for),  and  the  pages  were  not  cut! 
Even  Mr.  Hudson’s  books  constantly  have  uncut  leaves  in  them. 
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People  seem  exceedingly  interested,  judging  by  the  analyses 
in  the  modern  novels,  in  the  peculiarities  of  human  mentality. 
Does  it  never  strike  them  that  the  mentality  of  birds  and  animals 
is  an  equally  interesting  study? 

How  can  one  say  one  was  ”  fond  ”  of  anything  and  give  it 
no  study  whatever?  The  numerous  books  written  on  animal 
subjects  are  most  enthralling  if  one  is  genuinely  interested.  If 
one  is  not  interested,  then  why  that  universal  cliche  “  fond  of 
animals”? 

It  is  very  entertaining,  though  somewhat  irritating,  for  a  lover 
of  animals  to  watch  the  large  majority  of  people  at  the  Zoological 
Gardens.  Why  they  swarm  there  in  such  quantities  it  is  very 
difficult  to  understand.  Two  words  would  probably  describe  the 
feelings  of  the  majority — curiosity  and  fear. 

The  writer,  owing  to  much  observation,  would  like  to  give  a 
small  i)aniphlet  of  ironic  rules  to  people  who  visit  the  Zoological 
Gardens  : — 

(1)  Monkey-nuts  (a.s  pea-nuts  are  called)  may  be  given  to  anything, 
even  tigers  and  lions. 

(2)  If  you  do  not  know  what  anything  is  you  can  say  :  “  It  is  a  monkey 
if  it  climbs  ;  it  is  a  squirrel  if  it  has  a  bushy  tail ;  it  is  a  tiger  or  a  cat, 
according  to  size,  if  it  has  stripes  ;  it  is  a  wolf  if  it  has  a  pointed  nose  and 
is  large  ;  if  it  is  small,  it  is  a  rat.” 

(3)  Most  things  bite. 

(4)  Monkeys  are  made  to  amuse  you.  The  more  you  tease  them  the 
worse  will  be  the  faces  they  make,  and  of  course  that  is  very  ludicrous. 

(5)  Bo  very  surprised  that  anything  eats  meat,  bananas,  oranges, 
cucumber,  apples,  sugar  and  so  on. 

(6)  If  you  see  someone  petting  an  animal  or  a  bird — especially  if  it 
is  out  on  a  lap  or  shoulder — stand  round  staring  and  look  as  if  you  thought 
that  the  person  were  the  keeper,  or  else  say  in  an  awed  voice  :  “  How 
wonderful  !  I  should  never  dare  to  do  that.” 

(7)  If  a  monkey  refu-ses  to  take  a  monkey-nut  (most  monkeys  loathe 
monkey-nuts)  say  to  your  children  in  an  injured  voice  :  “  He  is  a  nasty, 
horrid  thing  ;  he  does  not  want  anything  to  eat.” 

It  seems  to  astonish  most  j)eople  that  animals  have  memories 
and  know  their  friends  when  they  visit  them. 

How  nice  it  would  be  to  go  to  the  Zoological  Gardens  when  they 
were  free  from  the  crowd  of  curious  onlookers  !  It  is  so  objection¬ 
able  being  taken  for  a  lion-tamer.  Of  course  if  one  has  a  sense 
of  humour,  there  are  occasionally  amusing  instances  over  which 
one  can  chuckle  for  a  long  time. 

Years  ago  in  Punch  there  was  a  picture  of  a  small  child  and 
its  mother  looking  at  a  stork  standing  on  one  leg  with  its  head 
in  its  back  feathers.  ”  What’s  that,  mother?  ”  said  the  child. 
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“That,  dear,  is  a  stork,”  answered  mamma.  ‘‘Yes,  I  know, 
but  what  is  that  on  the  top  of  it?  ”  was  the  child’s  response ! 

The  writer  has  heard  equally  funny  things,  to  her  mind. 
Once,  sitting  near  a  fox’s  cage,  she  heard  a  child  ask  :  ‘‘  What 
is  that,  mother?”  ‘‘  That,  dear,  is  a  squirrel,”  said  mamma. 
One  would  have  thought  that  everyone  would  have  known  a 
fox,  at  least  by  sight,  from  pictures — but  it  is  not  so,  because 
another  instance  was  of  some  foxes  which  happened  to  be  in  one 
of  the  cages  in  the  wolves’  quarters  and  the  children  were  told 
by  both  papa  and  mamma  that  they  were  wolves. 

In  the  parrot-house  there  is  a  cockatoo  who  has  been  there 
for  sixteen  years.  He  is  said  to  be  fifty  years  old.  Joey — a 
great  friend  of  the  writer — was  on  her  shoulder,  chuckling  soft 
nothings  into  her  ear,  when  she  was  asked  by  an  agitated  female  : 
“What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  It  has  got  out,  hasn’t 
it?  ”  When  this  person  received  the  explanation  she  was  over¬ 
whelmed  with  surprise,  showing  clearly  by  her  manner  that  she 
thought  all  birds  and  animals  in  the  Gardens  were  savage. 

When  a  genet  is  quiescent  it  is  called  a  cat.  When  it  is  climb¬ 
ing  it  is  a  monkey.  The  same  thing  applies  to  a  kinkajou, 
though  occasionally  we  hear  the  latter  described  as  a  squirrel  — 
which  is  more  exact  than  most  descriptions. 

Lemurs,  of  course,  are  monkeys !  Speaking  about  monkeys  is 
a  reminder  that  the  vast  preponderance  of  people  have  no  notion 
that  monkeys  are  divided  into  classes  : — Ourang-outangs,  gorillas, 
apes,  gibbons,  baboons,  rhesus,  the  spider  monkey,  and  all  the 
many  others. 

That  some  have  pouches  and  some  have  not  is  quite  unknown. 
As  has  been  remarked  before,  the  chief  joy  seems  to  be  the 
“  grimaces  ”  that  monkeys  make. 

These  folk  miss  the  joy  of  being  welcomed  by  little  clutching 
hands  which  cling  tight  hold  of  you,  while  eyebrows  go  up  over 
pathetic  eyes  and  the  mouth  spreads,  showing  rows  of  most  beau¬ 
tiful  teeth  which  anxiously  chatter  at  you  sotto  voce,  quite  well 
making  you  understand  that  the  owner  is  very  pleased  to  see 
you  again. 

There  is  one  little  black  Capuchin  who,  after  a  great  welcome, 
spends  her  time  in  cleaning  the  waiter’s  nails,  which  by  then 
very  badly  need  cleaning  after  the  stickiness  of  apples,  bananas, 
sugar,  etc.  !  * 

A  somewhat  remarkable  thing  is  that  a  great  number  of 
monkeys  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  have  been  presented  by  people 
who  owned  them  as  pets,  but  w’ho  gave  them  away  because  they 

(1)  Alas  !  ninoe  writing  abova,  Clara  has  gona  to  “the  happy  hunting- 
grounds.” 
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flew  into  a  temper  and  bit  their  owners.  We  do  not  give  awav 
children  because  they  stamp  and  bite  and  scream ,  but  apparently 
temper  is  a  prerogative  of  the  human  race ! 

That  there  are  dangerous  and  irreconcilable  animals  no  one 
will  attempt  to  deny.  Though  probably  the  sweetest-tempered 
human  being  would  become  morose  and  objectionable  if  shut  up 
in  a  cage  for  alien  eyes  to  stare  at.  But  even  habitually  dan¬ 
gerous  animals  will  be  friends  with  some  few  |>eople. 

Some  of  the  big  mammals  will  show  a  distinctly  affectionate 
interest  in  their  friends,  the  felines  rubbing  against  hands  and 
purring  violently.  By  the  way,  purring  is  always  a  source  of 
astonishment  to  the  crowd,  which  seems  to  think  that  it  is  only 
the  domestic  cat  that  indulges  in  this  sign  of  content. 

Speaking  of  felines  is  a  reminder  that  the  lion-house  shares 
|>opuIarity  with  the  monkey-house  at  one  hour  of  the  day- 
feeding  time !  It  is  quite  easy  to  understand  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  sea-lions  or  the  penguins  fed,  as  their  agility  and  power 
of  (^utcliing  food  are  most  wonderful,  but  the  inhabitants  of  the 
lion-house  are  more  uninteresting  when  they  are  fed  than  they 
can  |X).ssibly  be  at  any  other  time. 

It  ap|>ears  that  people  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  find  out  the 
vuriiuis  idiosyncrasies  of  animals — s|)eaking  now,  of  course,  of 
the  [teople  who  care. 

There  are  some  animals  and  birds  who  like  particular  kinds  of 
hxxl  and  will  get  very  excited  about  them.  Nearly  all  monkeys, 
J'^r  instance,  adore  sugar  and  Indian  corn.  They  will  lick  the 
IVvvmer  off  the  spoon  with  shut  eyes  and  faces  of  ecstasy. 
Cucumber,  too,  will  create  a  great  deal  of  excitement.  Intense 
pleasure  is  caused  hy  grapes,  and  it  is  amusing  to  see  round 
mouths  pressed  against  bars  for  a  graj^  to  be  squeezed  into  them. 

Surely,  if  one  even  pretends  to  like  animals,  it  must  give  some 
kind  of  pleasure  to  be  welcomed  as  an  old  friend  who  brings 
really  nice  thing.s— not  monkey-nuts ! 

Coatis,  strange  little  beasts  with  long  noses  and  bright  eyes, 
have  one  deep-.seated  and  overwhelming  joy,  and  that  is  scent. 
It  is  interesting  to  see  their  alertness  when  they  hear  the  scent- 
jierson’s  voice,  the  excited  chatter  and  the  anxious  hands  coming 
out  through  the  bars  while  the  scent  is  being  dropjxid  on  a  piece 
of  cotton-wool  for  them.  When  this  is  given  to  them  they  grunt 
with  joy,  squat  down,  and  rub  the  cotton- wool  all  over  them. 
One  of  the  tigresses  will  occasionally  do  this  also,  but  .she  does 
not  always  “  play  up.”  A  coati  never  fails.  They  do  not  want 
food  when  they  know  that  the  scent  is  coming. 

Another  thing,  elephants  get  so  bored  with  bread,  and  carrots 
make  their  little  eyes  twinkle  with  joy.  The  big  elephant  does 
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not  need  to  be  told  to  say  ”  Thank  yon  ”  for  a  carrot.  The  gTiint 
comes  without  instruction. 

It  is  said  that  ignorance  is  usually  responsible  for  cruelty.  I 
think  it  is  responsible  for  many  lapses.  Surely  if  people 
knew  that  two-pennyworth  of  carrots  gave  infinitely  more  joy 
than  two-pennyworth  of  monkey-nuts,  they  would  buy  the 
former. 

It  is  surprising  the  number  of  times  one  is  greeted  w'ith  the 
remark,  ”  I  never  thought  of  that.”  In  this  last  remarkably 
dry  summer  |)eople  were  quite  ready  to  put  out  water  on 
window-sills  or  gardens  for  the  birds  when  it  was  brought  to 
their  notice  that  birds  required  water.  It  is  only  that  they  did 
not  think  about  it.  The  same  necessity  exists  in  a  frost.  The 
waste  crusts  cut  off  toast  and  all  the  odd  corners  of  bread,  if 
soaked  in  a  pot  and  ladled  out  for  the  birds,  will  bring  flights  of 
grateful  pensioners. 

Naturally  it  is  a  trouble — all  kindness  entails  some  trouble — 
hut  is  not  the  idea  of  giving  happiness  sufficient  reward? 

The  writer  is  convinced  that  a  little  more  acquaintance  with 
birds  and  beasts  would  soon  succeed  in  creating  interest.  If 
“familiarity  breeds  contempt  ”  it  can  also  take  away  fear. 

It  is  difficult  to  realise  that  anybody  could  be  afraid  of  a 
squirrel,  yet  the  writer  has  heard  more  than  once  a  scream  of 
terror  from  people  in  the  London  Zoological  Gardens  when  the 
squirrels — who  run  about  all  over  the  place — have  jumped  on  the 
benches  or  on  the  knees  of  the  public. 

Many  times  has  a  visitor  said  :  “Oh!  I  love  animals,  but  I 
could  not  touch  them  as  you  do.  I  would  not  he  cruel  to  them, 
hut  I  do  not  like  the  feel  of  them.” 

,  Now  how  anybody  can  “  love  ”  any  living  thing  and  hate  to 
touch  it  is  very  remarkable.  If  we  love  a  child,  we  want  to 
cuddle  him.  The  love  of  a  man  for  a  maid,  a  child  for  its  mother, 
and  any  other  love  between  human  beings,  does  not  ever  carry 
with  it  the  dislike  of  contact. 

The  feeling  of  these  j^eople  is  inexplicable.  Is  it  that  they 
want  only  to  see  strange  animals  because  of  a  kind  of  morbid 
excitement  in  their  very  strangeness?  Or  what  is  it? 

One  cannot  understand  why  nine  people  out  of  ten  go  to 
the  Zoological  Gardens.  The  tenth  is  divided  about  equally 
between  those  who  go  just  to  tease  (which  seems  to  afford  them 
an  enormous  amount  of  pleasure)  and  those  who  go  from  a 
genuine  love  of  animals — a-s  apart  from  the  pretended  love — and 
a  desire  to  bring  a  certain  amount  of  content  and  happiness 
to  the  lives  of  those  beings  which,  heaven  knows,  need  it 
badly. 
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Walt  Whitman’s  witty  lines  need  pondering  deeply  :  like  many 
other  witticisms,  they  have  a  world  of  truth  in  them ! 

“  I  think  I  could  turn  and  live  with  animals,  they  are  so  placid  and 
self-contained  ; 

I  stand  and  look  at  them  long  and  long  ! 

They  do  not  sweat  and  whine  about  their  condition  ; 

They  do  not  lie  awake  in  the  dark  and  weep  for  their  sins ; 

They  do  not  make  one  sick  discussing  their  duty  to  God ; 

Not  one  is  dissatisfied,  not  one  is  demented  with  the  mania  of  owning 
things  ; 

Not  one  kneels  to  another,  nor  to  his  kind  that  lived  thousands  of 
years  ago. 

Not  one  is  respectable  nor  unhappy  over  the  whole  eartli.” 


Maude  Annesley,  F.Z.S. 
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The  world  has  in  recent  years  given  up  many  of  its  secrets  to 
explorers,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  an  attempt  should  be 
made  to  solve  one  of  its  remaining  problems  by  climbing  its 
highest  mountain.  The  great  blanks  in  the  map  of  Africa  have 
been  tilled  in,  the  North  and  South  Poles  have  been  reached,  but 
till  last  year  curiously  little  was  known  of  Mount  Everest  and 
the  country  surrounding  it,  and  the  maps  of  that  region  were 
vague  and  inaccurate.  It  was  not  even  known  whether  the 
mountain  was  in  Nepalese  or  Tibetan  territory,  or  what  were  its 
exact  relations  to  the  main  ranges  of  the  Himalayas ;  and  it  was 
long  confused  with  another  mountain  peak,  Gaurisankar,  some 
36  miles  distant  from  it. 

Everest  was  discovered  and  measured  from  the  plains  of  India 
from  a  distance  of  about  150  miles  about  the  year  1850,  and  some 
ten  years  later  was  given  its  name  after  the  Surveyor-General 
of  India  at  the  time  of  its  discovery.  A  long  controversy  has 
arisen  over  this  name,  many  geographers  maintaining  that  it  is 
a  wrong  principle  to  give  i)ersonal  names  to  gi'eat  natural  features 
which  may  already  have  more  appropriate  local  designations. 
But  it  was  not  then  known  whether  the  mountain  had  a  name 
among  the  Tibetans  or  Nepalese.  Deva  Dhunga  is  believed  to 
be  a  mythological  name  for  the  whole  mountain  series ;  and  it 
now  appears  that  Everest  is  known  to  the  Tibetans  as  Chomo 
Lungmo  (“  Goddess  mother  of  the  country  ”),  as  was  pointed 
out  by  I)r.  Kellas  in  1916.  By  this  ix)etical  designation  the 
mountain  should  now  be  known,  but  the  name  Everest  has  been 
so  long  in  use  that  it  will  not  easily  be  displaced.  There  are 
strong  objections  to  the  English  name,  and  one  should  be 
accepted  that  can  obtain  world  recognition.  The  height  of 
Everest  was  long  ago  fixed  by  trigonometrical  observations  at 
29,002  ft.  This  was  a  mean  figure  between  a  number  of 
observations,  which  has  not  always  been  remembered  by  some 
who  have  clung  affectionately  to  the  odd  two  feet ;  and  it  has  in 
recent  years  been  corrected  by  Col.  Sir  Sidney  'Burrard’s  observa¬ 
tions  to  29,141  ft. 

Political  obstacles  have  long  stood  in  the  w^ay  of  exploration, 
Everest  being  situated  on  the  borders  of  Nepal  and  Tibet,  both 
I  of  which  countries  are  closed  to  European  travellers.  Obstacles 
to  approach  through  Nepal  are  not  likely  for  the  present  to  be 
removed.  Tibet  was  in  a  measure  opened  by  the  British  Expedi- 
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tion  of  1003,  blit  no  Eiiiopean  had  been  within  40  or  50  miles  i 
of  Everest,  and  all  the  country  around  was  unknown.  General  1 
Ivawling  and  Col.  llyder,  on  their  adventurous  journey  up  the  ll 

Tsangpo  or  Brahmaputra  River  in  1904,  had  a  distant  view  of  i 

the  mountain  from  the  Kura  La,  about  80  or  90  miles  away  to 
the  north.  It  was  then  seen  to  tower  above  its  neighbours  in  ! 
an  isolated  peak,  a  continuous  drop  of  7,000  ft.  separating  it 
from  those  to  the  east  and  west.  Capt.  H.  Wood,  who  accom- 
panied  the  same  expedition,  determined  that  Everest  was  far 
removed  from  the  other  mountains  which  had  been  confused 
with  it,  and  that  there  vvas  no  mountain  exceeding  it  in  height. 

A  project  was  formed  years  ago  to  reach  Mount  Everest,  and 
in  1913  ^Major  (then  Capt.)  d.  B.  Koel  made  an  adventurous 
journey  over  the  borders  of  Tibet  in  an  attempt  to  reach  it  from 
the  east  by  way  of  Tasbirak ;  but  he  was  unable  to  get  any  near 

view  of  the  mountain,  and  was  turned  back  by  the  Tibetan 

authorities.  The  (picst  was  not  only  a  geographical  one.  Moun- 
taineering,  for  its  own  sake,  has  remarkable  attractions  which 
can  be  realised  only  by  those  who  have  made  mountain  ascents. 
Before  Mont  Blanc,  15,785  ft.,  was  first  ascended  in  1786,  no 
one  seemed  to  think  of  climbing  high  mountains,  and  I  have  a 
book  of  about  this  date  describing  a  tour  to  our  English  Lakes  in 
which  the  writer  expresses  his  horror  at  the  idea  of  making  such 
ail  attempt.  Since  then  mountaineers  have  climbed  higher  and 
higher.  Elbruz,  18,4G5  ft.,  the  highest  mountain  in  the 
Caucasus;  Mount  McKinley,  20,300  ft.,  and  Aconcagua, 
23,080  ft.,  the  highest  mountains  in  North  and  South  .iVnierica 
res|)ectively,  and  several  over  23,000  ft.  in  the  Himalayas  have 
been  conquered.  In  1905  Dr.  Longstaff  climbed  to  24,000  ft. 
on  Gurla  Mandhata,  and  in  1909  the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi  and 
his  guide  attained  24,000  ft.  on  a  peak  in  the  Karakorum  range, 
north  of  the  Himalayas.  The  highest  camp  yet  made  is  that  of 
Mr.  C.  F.  Meade  on  the  saddle  of  Mount  Kamet,  about  23,500  ft., 
in  1914. 

Geographers  and  mountaineers  being  alike  attracted,  it  was 
natural  that  the  quest  should  be  taken  up  by  the  Royal  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society  and  the  Alpine  Club.  It  w-as  felt  that  the 
greatest  chance  of  success  in  such  an  enterprise  as  the  ascent 
of  the  highest  mountain  in  the  world  was  in  a  joint  expedition 
organised  by  the  two  associations.  Leading  members  of  the  two 
organisations  met  together  and  a  joint  committee  was  formed 
under  the  presidency  of  Lt.-Col.  Sir  Francis  Yoiinghusband, 
President  of  the  Geographical  Society.  In  the  summer  of  1920 
Col.  Howard-Bury  went  out  to  India  to  secure  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Indian  Government.  This  was  readily  granted,  and 
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our  relations  with  Lhasa  were  such  that  the  Dalai  Lama  gave 
permission  for  the  exploration.  An  apjjeal  was  issued  for  a  fund 
of  f 10, 000  for  a  two  years’  expedition,  the  project  being  that  the 
first  year’s  work  should  be  a  reconnaissance  of  the  mountain, 
leaving  the  actual  ascent  for  the  second  year.  The  expedition 
was  placed  under  the  command  of  Lt.-Col.  C.  K.  Howard- 
Burv,  and  comprised  four  mountaineers,  Mr.  Harold  Eaeburn 
(leader).  Dr.  A.  ]\1.  Ivellas,  Mr.  George  Leigh  Mallory,  and 
Mr.  O.  H.  Bullock,  all  members  of  the  Alpine  Club;  with  Dr. 
A.  F.  K.  Wollaston  as  medical  officer  and  naturalist.  Major 
H.  T.  Morshead,  R.E.,  and  Capt.  Oliver  Wheeler,  E.E.,  of 
the  Survey  of  India,  with  three  native  assistant  surveyors,  accom- 
IKiiiied  the  party ;  and  Dr.  A.  M.  Heron,  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  India,  was  lent  by  the  Indian  Government  to  study  the  geology 
of  the  region,  of  which  nothing  was  known.  The  four  Alpine 
Club  members  were  to  organise  and  carry  out  the  actual  climbing 
of  the  mountain ;  the  Geographical  Society’s  representatives 
undertook  the  scientific  work.  The  whole  party  worked  well 
together,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  different  sections  had  much 
to  do  with  the  success  of  the  expedition.  The  expedition  was 
well  equipped  with  the  necessary  scientific  instruments,  and  a 
very  elaborate  photographic  outfit  was  taken.  The  Indian 
Government  lent  100  mules  for  the  transport  into  Tibet  to  the 
base  of  oi)e rations. 

As  the  passes  into  Tibet  woidd  be  opened  about  the  end  of 
May,  it  was  planned  that  the  party  should  meet  at  Darjeeling 
towards  the  middle  of  May,  and  start  as  soon  as  the  Jelep  La, 
the  pass  leading  into  the  Chumbi  Valley,  permitted.  It  accord¬ 
ingly  left  Darjeeling  on  ^lay  18th  and  19th,  1921,  in  tw'o  parties, 
with  50  mules  and  20  coolies  in  each  party.  After  a  mountainous 
climb  through  the  rainy  region  with  a  prolific  vegetation,  many- 
coloured  rhododendrons,  and  a  plague  of  innumerable  leeches, 
the  expedition  passed  through  the  fertile  Chumbi  Valley  and  by 
a  somewhat  circuitous  route  to  Kampa  Dzong,  which  had  been 
visited  by  the  Mission  of  1903.  The  mules  lent  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  were  unfortunately  unaccustomed  to  mountain  w’ork,  and 
broke  down  so  completely  that  they  had  to  be  sent  back  and 
replaced  by  local  animals — donkeys,  bullocks,  mules,  ponies, 
and  yaks. 

Even  before  reaching  Kampa  Dzong,  the  altitude  of  which  is 
15,200  ft.,  several  members  of  the  party  were  affected  by  moun¬ 
tain  sickness,  as  is  not  uncommon  at  high  altitudes,  owing  to 
the  rapid  change  of  climate  and  bad  cooking.  Dr.  Kellas  grew 
so  weak  that  he  had  to  be  carried  on  a  litter,  and  he  died  of 
sudden  heart  failure  on  June  5th,  a  stage  before  reaching  Kampa 
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Dzoiig.  An  experieiicecl  climber — Prof.  J.  N.  Collie,  President  of 
the  Alpine  Club,  described  him  as  one  of  the  hardiest  mountaineers 
who  had  ever  attempted  high  ascents  in  the  Himalayas— he  had 
.severely  overtaxed  his  strength  in  climbing  Kabru  in  April  of 
that  year,  and  had  not  had  time  to  recuperate  at  Darjeeling 
before  the  start  of  the  expedition.  He  had  made  many  expedi¬ 
tions  to  the  Himalayas ;  in  1920  he  ascended  Mount  Kainet  from 
Garwhal  and  reached  an  altitude  of  23,000  ft.  Though  over 
fifty  he  was  an  indefatigable  climber,  and  spent  the  whole  winter 
of  1920-21  in  climbing  in  Sikkim.  He  reached  the  summit  of 
Narsing,  nearly  20,000  ft.,  and  climbed  more  than  20,000  ft. 
on  Kabru  to  try  to  get  photographs  of  Mount  Everest.  The 
inception  of  the  expedition  may  be  said  to  date  from  a  paper 
which  he  read  before  the  Geographical  Society  in  May,  1916,  on 
the  possibility  of  ascending  the  loftier  Himalayas ;  and  his  death 
was  an  undoubted  loss  to  the  expedition.  Mr.  Kaeburii,  the 
leader  of  the  climbing  party,  too,  was  unable  to  throw  off  the 
effects  of  the  mountain  diarrhoea,  and  Dr.  Wollaston  took  him 
down  to  recuperate  at  the  iMoravian  ^Mission  station  at  Lachen, 
at  the  head  of  the  Tista  Valley,  in  Sikkim.  He  did  not  rejoin 
the  party  for  nearly  three  months,  only  reaching  the  base  camp 
at  Kharta  on  September  1st,  and  then  only  ascended  to  the 
20,000  ft.  camp. 

Beyond  Karnpa  Dzong  the  route  lay  to  the  westward  through 
country  never  before  visited  by  Europeans,  very  high,  but  oj)en, 
easy  country,  with  villages  inhabited  by  sympathetic  if  inquisi¬ 
tive  people,  and  officials  who  interpreted  in  a  spirit  of  liberal 
courtesy  the  orders  from  Lhasa  for  facilities  to  the  expedition.  | 
The  road  lay  across  plains  at  a  height  of  about  15,000  ft.,  and 
along  the  swampy  valley  of  the  Yaru  Chu  (c/m  =  river),  with  the 
snowy  chain  of  the  Himalayas  to  the  south.  Game  was  plentiful, 
and  the  ponds  abounded  with  teal,  duck  and  bar-head  geese. 
The  Yaru  follows  a  generally  westward  course  till  it  meets  the 
larger  Bhong  Chu,  which  flows  from  the  opposite  direction,  and 
then  the  united  stream  turns  southward,  like  the  down-stroke  of 
a  T,  and  cuts  its  way  through  a  deep  gorge  through  the  great  | 
Himalayan  mountain  range,  being  known  further  down  as  the  | 
Arun  River.  The  party  ascended  the  Bhong  Chu  to  Tingri 
Dzong.  This  river  and  its  glacier-fed  tributaries  were  all  at  j 
that  season  unfordable,  so  that  no  more  direct  approach  to  the  i 

mountain  could  be  found.  From  a  peak  north  of  the  Bhong  a  = 

very  extensive  view  stretched  from  the  snowy  ranges  of  Chomol-  ; 
hari  and  eastward  for  120  miles,  to  Kanchenjunga,  Makalu  and 
Everest,  and  from  them  to  the  snow  peaks  west  of  Everest  and  i 
Gosainthan,  a  vista  of  some  250  miles  of  snow  peaks;  above  all  1 
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towered  Everest,  several  thousand  feet  above  its  neighbours. 
Those  who  have  witnessed  the  magnificent  panorama  from  the 
Gorner  Grat  in  Switzerland,  or  the  vista  of  snow  mountains  from 
Molde  in  Norway,  can  have  some  idea  of  the  wonderful  spectacle 
thus  afforded  on  a  much  larger  scale. 

Tingri  Dzong,  which  was  reached  on  June  19th,  just  a  month 
after  leaving  Darjeeling,  is  some  44  miles  in  a  direct  line  to  the 
north-west  of  Mount  Everest.  The  arrival  here  completed  the 
initial  stage  of  the  expedition,  as  this  had  been  selected  as  the 
first  base  for  reconnoitring  the  north-western  approaches  to  the 
mountain.  Tingri  is  a  picturesque  old  fort  (dzong  means 
“  fort  ”)  situated  on  the  bank  of  a  large  pond  that  swarmed  with 
bar-head  geese,  Brahmany  duck  and  teal,  so  tame  that  they  came 
waddling  round  the  tents,  knowing  no  fear,  for  they  were  not 
shot  or  allowed  to  be  killed  by  the  Lama.  For  headquarters 
the  party  was  assigned  a  Chinese  rest-house  by  the  Tibetan 
Government. 

Information  on  any  subject  was  always  hard  to  get  in  Tibet, 
and  none  could  be  obtained  about  the  country  to  the  south ;  so 
it  was  necessary  to  send  out  parties  in  different  directions  to 
explore.  The  climbing  party,  reduced  by  the  loss  of  its  two 
most  experienced  mountaineers  to  two — Messrs.  Mallory  and 
Bullock — started  on  June  23rd  with  eighteen  coolies  and  four  yaks 
to  explore  the  mountain’s  north-western  face,  taking  a  course 
up  the  Eongbuk  valley  and  glacier,  which  descend  northward 
from  the  mountain.  Next  day  Capt.  Wheeler  and  Dr.  Heron 
started  to  survey  the  Khombu  glacier,  more  to  the  westward, 
and  Col.  Howard-Bury  follow’ed  on  the  26th,  sometimes  accom¬ 
panying  one  party,  sometimes  the  other,  and  again  exploring 
and  photographing  independently.  Major  Morshead  and  Dr. 
Wollaston  (who  had  now  rejoined  the  party)  surveyed  the  country 
to  the  north  and  north-west  of  Tingri,  to  connect  with  the 
survey  of  Col.  Ryder  on  The  Brahmaputra.  This  division  of 
effort,  with  occasional  meetings  and  interchanges,  was  of  great 
advantage  in  securing  a  thorough  exploration  of  the  country. 
The  Khombu  (or  Kyetrak)  glacier  was  found  to  lead  southward 
up  to  the  Khombu  Pass — a  fine  glacier  pass,  19,000  ft.  above 
sea-level,  on  the  Nepal  frontier,  and  is  apparently  quite  distinct 
from  the  immediate  glacier  system  of  Everest.  Further  again  to 
the  westward  of  this  Col.  Howard-Bury  and  Major  Morshead 
visited  the  valley  of  the  Eongshahr  Chu,  by  way  of  the  Pusi  La, 
or  Marmot  Pass  (17,700  ft.).  This  river  flows  in  a  southerly 
direction  into  Nepal  through  splendid  gneiss  gorges,  very  pre¬ 
cipitous,  with  lovely  rock  gardens,  and  impassable  during  the 
rainy  season.  This  route,  too,  did  not  lead  to  the  goal.  In  this 
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excursion  the  explorers  visited  Lapche  Kang,  a  great  place  of 
pilgrimage,  where  an  old  Sanskrit  poet,  Mila  Kapa,  was  buried. 

The  Eongbuk  valley  promised  better,  and  led  up  to  the  great 
Eongbuk  glacier,  beyond  the  head  of  which  Everest  towered  in 
its  majesty.  The  valley  was  wild  and  gloomy,  with  great  cliffs 
coming  down  to  the  muddy  glacier  stream ;  but,  besides  a  large 
monastery,  at  16,000  ft.,  300  or  400  hermits  and  nuns  were 
said  to  live  there  in  solitary  cells  or  caves.  The  climbers  estab¬ 
lished  a  camp  at  18,000  ft.  on  a  shelf  above  the  margin  of  the 
glacier,  about  seven  miles  from  Everest,  and  from  it  ascended  a 
23,000-ft.  peak  as  a  training  excursion  for  their  coolies.  From 
here  for  a  month  they  were  able  to  train  the  coolies  in  snow  and 
ice  work,  and  to  explore  the  side  glaciers  and  the  great  spurs. 
Up  to  July  7th  the  weather  was  very  favourable ;  then  the  mon¬ 
soon  broke,  and  rain  and  snow  hindered  the  work  of  reconnais¬ 
sance  and  made  high  climbing  impossible.  At  Tingri,  too,  great 
storms  of  rain,  lightning  and  thunder  now  occurred  every  night. 
The  plains  rapidly  became  marshes  and  the  rivers  unfordable. 
The  storms  formed  to  the  north  along  the  Sipri  limestone  ridge, 
on  the  watershed  between  the  Ehong  Chu  and  the  Brahma¬ 
putra,  and  then  gradually  worked  towards  the  south.  Fine 
weather  came  from  the  south,  and  when  south  winds  blew  the 
rain  stopped.  The  monsoon  clouds  seldom  brought  rain  directly 
to  that  part. 

Above  the  18,000-ft.  camp  were  great  ridges,  25,000  ft.  and 
26,000  ft.  high,  and  difficult  rock-climbing.  Hard  rock- 
climbing  at  great  heights  is  practically  impossible ;  it  demands 
too  much  from  the  human  frame ;  in  highly  rarefied  air  the  extra 
exertion  demanded  is  impossible.  The  Eongbuk  glacier  descends 
direct  from  Everest  with  one  broad  arm  sweeping  down  from 
the  west  from  a  great  group  of  mountains  26,000  ft.  high,  and 
another  long  arm  from  the  east  coming  down  from  a  col  joining 
Everest  with  the  group  of  high  snow  mountains  to  the  north. 
To  the  west  and  north  Everest  sends  out  two  huge  spurs  de¬ 
scending  rapidly  to  this  glacier,  and  no  means  of  attacking  the 
mountain  were  to  be  found  on  that  side.  Direct  approach  from 
the  north  was  equally  impossible,  as  the  mountain  presents  an 
almost  vertical  cliff  of  10,000  ft.  above  the  glacier.  The  idea 
that  the  slopes  of  the  mountain  towards  the  Tibetan  plateau 
might  be  much  less  steep  than  towards  the  south  is  evidently 
wrong ;  they  could  not  be  much  steeper  than  they  are.  The  ap¬ 
proach  up  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Eongbuk  glacier  appeared 
to  be  a  practicable  though  very  long  proceeding ;  but  any  serious 
attempt  to  penetrate  this  valley  was  prevented  by  heavy  falls 
of  snow. 
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In  order  to  make  a  complete  survey  of  the  northern  sides  of 
the  mountain  it  had  been  decided  to  give  six  weeks  of  the  short 
summer  months  to  a  reconnaissance  from  the  north-east  and  east 
from  Kharta,  a  group  of  villages  on  the  Kharta  River,  a  mile  or 
two  above  its  junction  with  the  Arun  River ;  and  early  in  July 
Col.  Howard-Bury  went  to  Kharta  and  arranged  the  change  of 
base.  This  excursion  showed  a  land  far  from  inhospitable,  with 
large  monasteries  and  villages,  valleys  of  soft  grass  and  bubbling 
springs,  with  hermits  and  nuns  in  cells  or  caves  under  the  very 
precipices  of  the  mountain,  wild  animals  and  birds  coming  to 
feed  from  the  hand.  At  Kharta  the  leader  selected  a  house  on  a 
terrace  high  above  the  river,  with  a  garden  of  poplars  and  willows. 
This  was  secured  for  a  rent  of  3Jd.  a  day ;  living  is  cheap  in 
Tibet,  where  a  house-servant  can  be  got  for  6s.  8d.  a  year.  Kharta 
is  situated  at  a  height  of  12,300  ft.,  in  a  valley  then  green  with 
fields  of  peas  and  barley.  It  w’as  just  out  of  reach  of  the  rains. 
Every  day  the  monsoon  clouds  came  up  the  gorge  of  the  Arun, 
only  a  mile  below,  in  thin  wisps,  but  melted  away,  always  at 
the  same  spot,  and,  though  the  rain  poured  a  mile  below,  the 
sun  shone  brightly  at  the  Kharta  camp,  and  rain  was  very  rare. 
Twenty  miles  away  to  the  north,  again,  were  heavy  clouds,  and 
storms  and  rain  fell  there  daily,  so  that  Kharta  seemed  to  be  in 
a  dry  zone  between  the  two  storms.  The  forests  of  fir  and  birch 
came  up  to  the  limit  of  the  rainfall,  and  then  ceased  suddenly 
where  the  rain  stopped. 

To  this  spot  the  headquarters  were  moved  from  Tingri  towards 
the  end  of  July,  and  the  camp  was  established  in  the  garden 
that  had  been  hired,  the  house  being  reserved  for  the  stores  and 
for  a  photographic  dark-room.  Neither  the  Jongpen  nor  any  of 
the  inhabitants  could  say  where  the  Kharta  River  had  its  source, 
or  whether  it  was  possible  to  get  to  Everest  that  way.  They 
said,  however,  that  in  the  next  valley  to  the  south  it  was  possible 
to  do  so.  This  is  the  valley  of  the  Kama  Chu,  another  affiuent 
falling  into  the  Arun  River,  some  distance  down,  below  the 
gorge.  This  valley.  Col.  Howard-Bury  says,  is  unexcelled  in 
beauty  anywhere  in  the  Himalayas,  with  gigantic  rock  cliffs 
towering  up  to  the  sky,  and  immense  cliffs  of  ice,  torn  and  riven, 
breaking  off  and  falling  with  a  thunderous  roar  into  the  valley 
below.  There  w’ere  smiling  pastures  right  up  amongst  the  ice 
and  snow,  carpeted  with  many  varieties  of  gentian ;  rhododen¬ 
drons,  birch  and  fir  trees  surround  some  of  the  lower  glaciers, 
and  forests  of  magnificent  fir  trees  grow  in  the  lower  parts  of 
the  valley.  At  the  upper  end  towers  up  Mount  Everest,  with 
its  great  buttresses  forming  a  huge  semicircle,  and  like  a  great 
snake  the  Kangshung  glacier,  with  its  band  of  black  moraine, 
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creeps  down  from  the  foot  of  the  rocky  walls  and  cliffs  that  form 
the  eastern  side  of  Everest.  It  did  not  need  a  long  survey  of 
these  faces  to  satisfy  the  climbers  that  there  was  no  practicable 
route  up  that  side.  From  the  pass  of  Langma  La  (18,000  ft.), 
between  the  Kharta  and  Kama  valleys,  Col.  Howard-Bury  looked 
down  on  the  confluence  of  three  glacier  valleys,  one  from  Makalu, 
one  from  Mount  Everest,  and  the  third  from  the  north-eastern 
peaks.  The  head  of  the  valley,  some  ten  miles  up,  is  formed  by 
the  semi-circular  cliffs  of  Everest.  The  great  Kangshung  glacier, 
perhaps  the  grandest  in  the  world,  descending  from  here,  is 
lower  down  curiously  overshot  by  the  affluent  Kangdoshang 
glacier,  under  which  it  plunges  through  an  ice  cavern. 

On  August  2nd  Mallory  and  Bullock,  joined  a  little  later  by 
Morshead,  started  to  explore  the  Kharta  valley.  Col.  Howard-Bury 
following  a  couple  of  days  later  for  one  of  his  interesting  side  ex¬ 
cursions,  which  have  in  his  photographs  brought  before  our  eyes 
the  grand  scenery  of  those  mountain  heights.  The  Kharta  valley 
has  its  head  in  the  mass  of  high  peaks  north-east  of  Mount 
Everest.  Ascending  the  glacier  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley, 
the  climbers  found  gentle  snow-slopes  covered  with  spotless  fresh 
snow,  nearly  knee-deep.  They  proceeded  with  great  difficulty 
over  the  snow-covered  glacier  until  they  reached  a  col,  22,500  ft., 
looking  on  to  the  north  ridge  of  Everest  about  a  mile  further  on 
across  another  glacier  (which  turned  out  to  be  the  East  Rong- 
buk  glacier).  The  head  of  the  glacier  was  below  them,  perhaps 
700  ft.  or  more,  and  across  it  lay  the  way  up  the  other  side  of 
the  combe  to  the  North  Col,  the  goal  for  which  they  were  aiming. 
This  col  is  a  dip  in  the  north  ridge  of  Everest  which  divides  the 
main  and  East  Rongbuk  glaciers,  and  from  it  the  ascent  looked 
reasonably  practicable.  The  rainy  season,  however — it  was  mid- 
August — was  still  in  full  swing.  All  through  August  the  soft 
monsoon  snow  made  climbing  very  difficult  and  prolonged 
effort  impossible.  Whilst  waiting  for  the  abatement  of  the 
monsoon  conditions  and  the  freezing  of  the  snow,  the  climbers 
formed  a  base  camp  about  18  miles  up  from  Kharta,  at  about 
17,500  ft.,  and  a  second  camp  on  the  rocks  farther  up  the 
glacier,  just  under  20,000  ft.,  to  which  stores  and  fuel  were 
carried.  They  then  returned  to  Kharta  for  a  few  days’  rest  till 
the  weather  improved.  They  had  accomplished  the  first  stage 
of  their  work  and  found  a  way  up  the  mountain,  and  now  pro¬ 
posed  from  the  advanced  camps  to  make  an  attempt  on  the 
mountain  itself,  establishing  camps  al  23,000  ft.  and  above 
25,000  ft.  as  they  ascended. 

As  soon  as  the  weather  showed  signs  of  improvement  Mallory 
and  Bullock,  on  August  31st,  moved  up  to  the  17,500-ft.  camp. 
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hoping  that  the  early  days  of  September  would  see  the  end  of  the 
monsoon  and  give  them  several  weeks  of  clear  skies  and  hard 
gnow  before  winter  drove  them  down.  But  persistent  bad 
weather  attended  the  party,  and  they  had  to  wait  nearly  three 
weeks  before  moving  forward ;  till  September  19th  they  had 
constant  falls  of  snow  every  day.  During  a  short  improvement 
Bullock  and  Mallory  moved  up  to  the  20,000-ft.  camp,  only 
to  be  driven  back  next  day  by  still  heavier  snow.  At  last,  on 
September  20th,  the  whole  of  the  party  had  got  up  to  this  camp, 
situated  on  a  sunny  terrace  betw'een  two  glaciers.  Adverse  con¬ 
ditions  still  appeared  probable,  but  Mallory  was  convinced  that 
nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  waiting  longer.  Early  on  the  20th 
he  and  Morshead,  followed  by  Bullock  and  Wheeler,  took  fourteen 
loads  up  to  the  col  at  the  head  of  the  glacier,  climbing  part  of  the 
way  through  shifting,  powdery  snow.  They  had  now  again  got 
to  the  point  reached  by  Mallory  and  Bullock  more  than  a  month 
before  (August  18th).  From  this  col  they  looked  across  the 
glacier  below  them  to  a  steep  wall  of  formidable  dimensions, 
perhaps  a  thousand  feet  high,  its  surface  broken  by  insuperable 
bergschrunds . 

On  September  22nd  six  members  of  the  expedition — Mallory, 
Bullock  and  Wheeler,  Howard-Bury,  Wollaston  and  Morshead 
(Raeburn  had  been  left  at  the  20,()()0-ft.  camp) — with  twenty-six 
coolies,  had  arrived  at  this  col,  and  camped  at  22,320  ft.  The 
pass  was  swept  by  strong  gusts  from  the  north-west,  and  they 
named  it  Lhakpa  La  (Windy  Pass) ;  but  some  protection  was 
found  for  the  tents  below  the  rim.  All  were  more  or  less  affected 
by  the  altitude.  The  climbers  were  already  feeling  tired  and  a 
want  of  energy  and  enthusiasm ;  some  of  the  coolies  were  ex¬ 
hausted  and  complained  of  headache ;  and  three  of  them  had 
fallen  out  and  made  their  way  back.  During  the  night  the  ther¬ 
mometer  descended  to  - 1°  F. ;  everything  was  frozen  solid. 
Col.  Howard-Bury,  who  always  puts  interesting  colour  into  his 
reports,  describes  the  arrival  of  his  party  at  the  camp  just  as 
dawn  was  bteaking — they  had  started  at  4  a.m.  The  snow  on 
the  glacier  was  in  excellent  condition,  as  it  was  freezing  hard. 
Everest,  a  couple  of  miles  aw'ay,  with  its  snowy  ridges,  looked 
superb  in  the  bright  moonlight,  standing  up  alone  as  a  great 
peak  dominating  the  lofty  spurs  falling  out  northwards  and 
southw'ards.  The  first  sunbeams  changed  the  colour  of  the  snow 
gradually  from  pink  to  orange,  with  a  deep  purple  sky  behind. 
Every  detail  showed  up  sharp  and  clear  in  the  frosty  air.  Even 
at  this  height  there  were  curious  tracks  in  the  snow.  One  mark, 
like  that  of  a  human  foot,  was  most  puzzling.  The  coolies 
asserted  that  it  was  the  track  of  a  wild  hairy  man,  and  that  these 
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men  were  occasionally  to  be  found  in  the  wildest  and  most  in¬ 
accessible  mountains.  The  marks  were  probably  those  of  a  large 
loping  grey  wolf. 

Next  day  Mallory,  Bullock  and  Wheeler  descended  to  the 
glacier,  which  proved  to  be  about  1,200  ft.  below,  with  ten  coolies, 
and,  after  a  short  and  slow  march  across  it,  pitched  their  tents 
on  the  open  snow  below  the  col  at  22,000  ft.  It  was  a  most 
cheerless,  windy  night ;  though  sheltered  on  three  sides  by  steep 
mountain  slopes,  fierce  cold  wind  struck  the  tents  and  threatened 
to  tear  them  from  their  moorings,  preventing  much  sleep,  and 
the  climbers  aw’oke  on  the  24th  not  over-energetic  for  the  effort 
to  reach  the  North  Col.  Apart  from  one  brief  spell  of  cutting, 
when  they  passed  the  corner  of  a  hergschrund ,  it  was  a  matter 
of  straightforward  plugging,  first  slanting  up  to  the  right  on  partly 
frozen  avalanche  snow,  then  to  the  left  in  one  long,  upward  tra¬ 
verse  to  the  summit.  They  reached  the  col  by  11.30  a.m.,  with 
evident  signs  of  exhaustion.  The  col  was  practicable  enough,  but 
when  they  got  to  the  top  they  met  an  icy  north-west  wind  laden 
with  powdery  snow  that  took  their  breath  away  and  rendered 
further  advance  impossible.  The  powdery  snow  was  sweeping 
along  the  face  of  Everest,  which  still  towered  6,000  ft.  above 
them,  in  unbroken  spindrift,  and  the  ridge  up  which  their  route 
lay  received  the  full  fury  of  the  blizzard.  There  was  no  help  for 
it ;  after  a  few  moments  on  the  col  exposed  to  the  full  blast,  they 
struggled  back  to  shelter.  After  a  second  night  in  the  camp 
under  the  col  it  was  felt  that  they  were  too  weak  to  await  a 
change  of  weather  at  that  altitude ,  and  nothing  remained  but  to 
return  to  Lhakpa  La  and  the  base  at  Kharta. 

It  was  a  plucky  attempt  and  a  fine  test  of  human  strength  and 
endurance,  but  the  forces  of  nature  were  too  strong.  The 
climbers  had  not,  as  was  hoped,  attained  a  record  height;  their 
highest  point  reached  (23,000  ft.)  is  1,600  ft.  short  of  the  Duke 
of  the  Abruzzi’s  24,600 ;  and  their  highest  camp  (22,320)  is  some 
600  or  7(X)  ft.  short  of  Mr.  Meade’s.  But  they  had  accomplished 
what  they  set  out  to  do;  they  had  found  a  “  way  up.”  With 
better  weather  conditions  they  might  have  attained  a  higher  stage 
on  the  way ;  and  the  attempt  has  brought  much  experience  which 
will  be  of  value  in  future  ascents.  The  other  members  of  the 
expedition,  too,  had  accomplished  good  work.  Col.  Howard- 
Bury  not  only  supervised  the  general  arrangements  and  sent 
home  interesting  and  graphic  reports  which  were  published  in 
The  Times,  but  he  and  other  members  of  the  party  have  given 
us  a  series  of  wonderful  photographs  of  mountain  scenery  which 
have  appeared  in  The  Geographical  Journal,  and  which  bring 
these  vistas  of  magnificent  snowclad  giants  within  easy  reach. 
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Some  13,000  miles  of  hitherto  unknown  country  were  mapped 
by  Major  Morshead  and  Capt.  Wheeler;  Dr.  Wollaston  made 
an  extensive  collection  of  mammals,  birds,  iysects  and  plants, 
which  are  being  classified  and  named  at  the  Natural  History 
Museum  and  Kew’  Gardens ;  and  Dr.  Heron  investigated  the 
geology  of  the  region  to  the  watershed  of  the  Brahmaputra, 
finding  outcrops  of  limestone ,  with  fossils  which  promise  to  reveal 
the  secret  of  the  Himalayas.  Much  information  has  already  ap¬ 
peared  in  The  Geographical  Journal,  and  a  full  account  of  the 
expedition  is  given  in  the  book  just  published  by  Messrs.  Edward 
Arnold  and  Co.^ 

Dr.  Heron’s  report  on  the  geology  of  the  region  round  Mount 
Everest  was  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Koyal  Geographical 
Society  on  April  10th,  and  throws  some  interesting  light  on  the 
physical  history  of  that  part  of  Central  Asia.  The  highlands  of 
Tibet  are  sedimentary  in  character,  which  shows  that  in  Jurassic 
and  Cretaceous  times  this  area — now  some  15,000  ft.  above  sea- 
level — was  then  under  the  sea.  The  great  range  of  the  Himalayas 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  crystalline  in  character,  consisting  of 
gneisses  and  granites,  wdth,  on  the  border-line,  various  stages  of 
metamorphism.  W’hilst  Central  Asia  was  submerged  under  the 
sea,  India  was,  as  now,  dry  land,  and  the  line  of  the  Himalayas 
is  believed  to  represent  approximately  the  old  coast-line  between 
land  and  sea.  It  is  well  known  that  volcanic  action  is  most  rife 
where  land  and  sea  meet,  and  this  gigantic  upthrow  is  supposed 
to  have  occurred  along  the  old  coast-line  and  to  have  crumpled 
and  buckled  up  the  sedimentary  deposits  to  the  north  till  they 
resemble  the  waves  of  the  sea.  No  doubt  further  investigation 
is  required  to  determine  at  what  period  this  vast  upheaval  took 
place.  The  glaciers  show  unmistakable  evidence  that  they  are 
not  so  extensive  as  they  formerly  were,  and  that,  like  those  in 
the  Alps,  they  are  shrinking  up.  This  is  accounted  for  by  a 
recent — that  is,  geologically  recent — increase  in  the  elevation 
of  the  mountains,  which  prevents  the  monsoon-borne  moisture 
from  the  Indian  Ocean  passing  beyond  them.  One  very  curious 
feature  of  the  Himalayas  is  that  some  of  the  rivers  having  their 
source  on  the  Tibetan  plateau  cut  through  them  by  deep  and 
narrow  gorges.  How  these  gorges — many  thousands  of  feet 
deep — were  formed  is  not  clear.  Were  they  due  to  glacial  action 
when  the  mountains  were  even  higher  than  they  are  to-day,  and 
when  the  quantity  of  snow  and  ice  was  immensely  greater  than 
it  now  is?  However  this  may  be,  these  problems  show  that  the 

(1)  Mount  Everest :  The  Reconnaissance,  1921.  By  Lt.-Col.  C.  K.  Howard- 
Bury,  D.S.O.,  and  other  members  of  the  Mount  Everest  Expedition.  London : 
Edward  Arnold  &  Ce.,  1922. 
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attack  on  Mount  Everest  has  interests  far  wider  than  a  mere 
attempt  to  make  a  climbing  record  and  to  conquer  the  world’s 
highest  mountain/ 

The  expedition  of  last  year  was  only  the  first  step.  The  real 
assault  of  the  mountain  is  to  be  made  this  year,  and  the  expedi¬ 
tion  for  this  purpose  has  already  started  and  is  well  on  its  way. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  weather  conditions  of  the  monsoons,  which 
blow  from  July  to  September,  it  was  decided  to  make  the  attack 
a  couple  of  months  earlier  than  last  year,  though  this  involved 
a  very  early  passage  of  the  snow-filled  passes  into  Tibet.  This 
complies  with  the  suggestion  made  by  Dr.  Kellas  in  1916,  when 
he  advised  attempting  the  ascent  in  May  or  June.  The  party 
is  under  the  leadership  of  Brigadier-General  the  Hon.  C.  G. 
Bruce,  and  comprises  nine  climbers,  a  medical  officer  and  a 
photographer.  It  was  also  hoped  to  have  a  painter,  to  reproduce 
some  of  the  wonderful  colour  effects  which  photography  cannot 
give  us,  but  efforts  to  find  one  were  not  successful.  Only  two  of 
the  first  year’s  party — Mr.  Mallory  and  Major  Morshead— are 
going  again. 

The  difficulties  of  the  ascent  are  of  three  kinds — the  actual  con¬ 
formation  of  the  mountain,  the  effect  of  the  altitudes  on  human 
powers  of  breathing  and  exertion,  and  weather  conditions.  The 
summit  of  Everest  is  formed  of  three  aretes,  like  a  giant  tripod 
with  extended  legs.  The  intervening  faces  between  these  ridges 
are  so  steep  that  it  is  impossible  to  scale  them ,  and  the  climbing 
must  be  up  one  or  other  of  the  ridges,  which  are  broken  by 
irregularities  and  mountain  peaks.  The  south  arete  is  blocked 
by  a  high  peak,  about  28,000  ft. ;  the  other  two — north-west  and 
north-east — are  so  steep  in  their  lower  parts  that  access  is  im¬ 
possible.  The  only  possible  line  of  ascent,  says  Col.  Howard- 
Bury,  is  to  reach  the  upper  part  of  the  north-east  arete  from 
the  col  between  Everest  and  the  north  peak,  which  was  reached 
by  the  mountaineers  last  year.  It  is  not  certain  whether  this  col 
can  be  better  reached  by  w^ay  of  Kharta  (as  last  year)  or  up  the 
East  Rongbuk  glacier,  the  exploration  of  which  was  stopped  by 
the  bad  weather  of  July ;  but  it  is  evidently  the  intention  of  the 
party  to  approach  it  in  the  latter  direction,  taking,  therefore,  a 
route  only  partly  explored  last  year.  The  East  Rongbuk  valley 
descends  northward  from  ^ount  Everest  parallel  to  the  main 
Rongbuk  valley,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  high  ridge 
of  mountains  of  which  North  Peak,  or  Chung-tse,  is  the  highest 
point.  Betw^een  this  peak  and  the  summit  of  Everest  the  heads 
of  the  two  glaciers  approach  each  other  till  they  are  only  sepa¬ 
rated  by  the  col  which  is  to  be  the  starting-point  for  the  final 
climb.  As  the  East  Rongbuk  glacier  is  at  a  higher  altitude,  it 
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affords  a  more  accessible  way  up  than  the  head  of  the  Eongbuk 
glacier,  which  comes  up  against  a  precipitous  face  of  the  moun¬ 
tain.  But  the  way  on  to  this  glacier  is  as  yet  unexplored. 

Above  the  col  there  is  still  a  climb  of  6,000  ft.  to  the  summit. 
Apart  from  conditions  of  altitude,  this  would  offer  no  insuperable 
difficulties  to  experienced  climbers,  but  it  is  as  yet  uncertain 
whether  the  human  body  is  capable  of  the  necessary  exertion  at 
this  great  height,  where  breathing  becomes  very  difficult  from 
the  rarefaction  of  the  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere.  The  death  of 
Dr.  Kellas  and  the  illness  of  several  of  his  companions  show  how 
easily  even  trained  men  may  be  affected.  In  the  Duke  of  the 
Abruzzi’s  expedition  the  progress  became  slower  as  the  height 
increased ;  and  it  may  be,  before  the  top  of  Everest  is  reached— 
4,500  ft.  above  his  highest — all  effort  to  climb  further  may  be 
exhausted.  This  is  the  unknown  quantity  which  has  to  be  solved. 

With  a  view  to  overcoming  the  difficulties  of  breathing  at  the 
high  altitude  a  supply  of  oxygen  is  being  carried  in  specially 
constructed  tubes  or  bottles,  and  some  interesting  experiments 
were  recently  tried  in  a  pressure  chamber  at  Oxford,  in  which 
the  atmosphere  was  adjusted  to  that  at  an  altitude  of  23,000  ft. 
But  whether  the  result  attained  there  will  correspond  with  the 
actual  experience  on  the  mountain  remains  to  be  proved.  Each 
climber  is  to  be  provided  with  four  of  the  bottles  of  oxygen,  each 
of  which  is  capable  of  lasting  about  a  couple  of  hours.  These 
are  to  be  carried  up  beforehand  and  placed  in  dumps  at  different 
altitudes,  where  they  can  be  picked  up  and  used  by  the  two  or 
three  climbers  who  will  make  the  final  effort  to  attain  the 
summit.  The  scientific  details  are  published  in  The  Alpine 
Journal  and  The  Geographical  Journal,  and  need  not  be  enlarged 
upon  here ;  but  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  apparatus  will  add 
32  lbs.  to  the  weight  to  be  carried  by  each  climber,  and  this 
amount  of  additional  weight  will  add  enormously  to  the  exertion 
of  climbing,  where  even  breathing  becomes  an  effort.  And  as 
the  carrying  up  of  these  dumps  of  oxygen  will  involve  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  preparatory  climbs,  in  which  each  climber  will 
consume  other  bottles  of  the  very  costly  oxygen,  the  value  of 
this  expedient  is  very  questionable.  Whatever  may  be  the  effect 
of  its  aid  in  this  expedition,  it  cannot  he  regarded  as  a  likely 
feature  of  other  mountaineering  expeditions.  The  altitudes 
attained  by  Dr.  Longstaff  and  the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi  w'ere 
reached  without  it,  and  its  very  use  w’ill  detract  from  the  value 
of  the  expedition  as  a  test  of  the  powers  of  human  endurance. 

No  pains  have  been  spared  in  the  equipment  of  the  expedition, 
the  members  of  which  are  carefully  picked  mountaineers.  What 
are  the  prospects  of  success?  Probabilities  are  against  the  sum- 
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mit  being  reached  in  the  first  attempt ;  so  many  elements  enter 
into  this  struggle  of  man  with  the  forces  of  nature.  Mr.  Mallory 
himself  is  far  from  sanguine  as  to  the  prospects  of  success. 
There  is  the  sporting  chance,  however,  and  everything  that  can 
be  done  in  the  outfit  of  the  expedition  to  secure  success  is  being 
done. 

That  the  summit  will  be  attained  some  day  we  may  feel  con- 
fident,  though  it  may  take  years  of  effort  to  accomplish  it.  Many 
unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  penetrate  the  wastes  of  snow 
and  ice  that  surround  the  North  and  South  Poles ;  much  pre¬ 
liminary  knowledge  had  to  be  gained,  methods  of  attack  devised, 
and  well-organised  expeditions  sent  before  the  efforts  were 
crowned  with  success.  It  may  require  many  expeditions,  with 
increasing  knowledge  and  experience,  to  conquer  the  highest 
mountain  in  the  world.  Each  one  will  achieve  something  of 
value;  some  heroic  men,  it  may  be,  will  fall  victims  in  the 
struggle ;  but  the  goal  is  worth  striving  for,  and  it  may  be  hoped 
that  Englishmen  will  attain  it. 


Frederick  A.  Edwards. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A  Correction. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review, 

Dbar  Sir, — The  following  amendment  is  late,  but  seems  needed. 
In  the  March  Fortnightly,  p.  466,  the  following  sentence 
appeared:  “  Of  Prospero  Lorenzo  Lambertini,  Pope  Benedict  XIV., 
of  his  acts  as  temporal  and  spiritual  ruler,  and  especially  of  his 
suppression  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  a  library  of  bo(^s  exists.” 

It  is  glaringly  obvious  that  something  must  have  slipped  out  of 
the  middle  of  this  passage.  Referring  to  my  hand-written  MS., 
and  comparing  it  with  the  typescript  that  was  done  therefrom,  I 
find  the  catastrophe  occurred  during  the  making  of  that  typescript. 
The  following  words  should  be  inserted  between  “  and  especially  of 
his”  and  ”  suppression  of  the  Society  — 

”...  liturgical  lore  and  of  his  attitude  to  the  Malabar  and 
Chinese  ritual  disputes:  of  these,  and  of  Clement  XIV. 's  even¬ 
tual  ...” 

Yours  faithfully. 


Highbury,  London,  N.5, 
April  29th,  1922. 


J.  W.  POYNTER. 


^The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  an^ 
manuscripts ;  nor  in  any  case  can  h&  do  so  unless  either  stampi 
or  a  stamped  envelope  be  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  be  type¬ 
written. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  art 
article. 
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